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t |k advem of Ihc 
“•k.- movemonl, HorucoS 
J* act ' betlor 

u 'ti t An Poeiica, and apart 
Poetics the only gen- 
1 °o : :i»cti c theory to 
Antiquity- has been, to 
under something of a 
sremds for nins 
to the Whole trend of 
•v^an A«h«fo». Those 
I?* 10 delightfully 

^Amoir»i> a dilire could 
» ; pe!ish Horace’s 
in action— 
22^ anti'SOfeial , dumping 
Wnd (physically as 
fme irreU- 
.^HwUng on his 
gVv **i*i drunk and 
; verse*, 
by turns pro- 
le «h. grab- 
y glio/tthB first “ read* 

sSWWbI and 
^l^ JfeAilood. the 
^pfessor Brink' 
vCn^, WWomroH €<l by 
l^^jhote idea and 
^“ally sue- 
^“he* the 
w nTrSf?!' - hier- 

So-iWr 
by and 
N^wild beq«; 


function of a whelsione. His rnuch- 
roitemted pica for riUioniil consist- 
ency in the arts— a place for every- 
thing and everything in iU place — 
can all too readily, . like so much 
else In the Ars, be inlcrprclcd as u 
mere frigid academic enshrinement 
of traditional clichi. He leads off 
with an introductory section on the 
visual arts in which he deplores the 
prospect of horses with human head’, 
and other such examples of arlistic 
miscegenation : to a generation 

reared onTicasso this argument will 
have little appeal and the beast in 
question cannot but seem a losh- 
horsc scarcely worth the galloping 
What modern readers may forget, 


CO. BRINK i 
Horace on Poetry. 

The Ars Poeiica. 

563pp. Cambridge University Press, 

jWt.tt). 

however, is (bat Horace had plenty 
to fight against in his owo day: 
ch miner as. centaurs abd mermaids 
wore merely the beginning of It. 
Artists have always fell the urge, if 
nol to reshape creation, al any rate 
to go one better thad the dull exist- 
ing natural order; which Horace and 
his like Were bent on defending. 
When we find him protesting at the 
idea of dolphins in woods or boars 


at sea. he is not merely picking up 
a literary %ure of speech from 
Archilochus ; what he had in mind 
are works snob as those splendidly 
grotesque scones of marine life (from 
a good Hellenistic tradition, be it 
noted) which still iurvive' in Pom- 
peian copies, with dolphins, octopi, 
and fish of ever) 1 sort taking wing 
through the empyrean — to -the scan- 
dal of that dO|wn*to-qnrth architect 
Vitruvius, among others. Simplex 
dumtaxQt et wmmr was Horace’s 
key motif here : variety, in the Inst 
resort, must be subsumed and 
r mastered by iigily. 

The trouble'- with the Horalian or 
Aristotelian formula for Aesthetics is 
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that It makes no allowance for 
natural change or evolution. Here ft 
shares the special disadvantage* btf 
ancient political theorj’ (the polls ■ 
cracked long before its intellectual 
mould did, anxl nothing could be 
more hieratic, as a social blue-print, 
than .Pinto’s Lows). Though the, 
notion of the Greeks, and their 
Roman Imitators, as ihcorlsls who 
were virtually incapable of sus- 
tained direct observation : is a 
more popular frdlafcy-r-tq xofuto 
it one . needs do • no more th$tl 
leaf through the Hippocratic 
Corpus— it does nevertheless remain 
true ‘that observation was alwgys 
ruthlessly subordinated to the pirift- 
cigrie, the Idea, the system : Che 
reality (from Chrir viewpoint) Under* 
lying the appearance?. Of'thePre* 
soeratics ft has been weft said (trat 
they never explained anything with- 
out at the same rime trying to explain 
everything, and the habit proved re- 
markably long-enduring. 

The .most extraordinary filing 
about these Various Greco-Roman In- 
tellectual canons \ (or dogmas, dr 
shibboleths, aopordin^ to one’s view) 
is how enormous and indeed tyrdiml- 
Cal an Influence they exer^sOd, npt 
only, over their own civiliiation; but 
for ebuntie^s ceqturies-to conie. The 
emphasis might vary between the 
medieval i and ' th? postrRenaissance 
periods : (Aristotle being : large arid 
varied ^ enough to appeal to both) j 
but until the Very . end of the elght- 
eepUi century, and ip some respect* 
;for ‘even longer, ■ Greco^omdn 

” flx^t ies' M , to !use CofcH^eV terim, 

, stW dominated European thought 1 — 
hundreds of yeprs after fire niles .they 
propounded had ceased to bear any 
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Injly j’.iir. irl.iium-hi,! 1.1 oiiiiiit 
pj.titiii A’> 1 .(-iv.il AiiL'iliii'.'l) in. uIl 
cle-n nt A/jwi'wY .iiui < . U. It r i nk 
miu ctmiirnis. with uiiTci^ miv.1i .i - 
I Janie or Chaucer I lie line of creamo 
develupmmr ijivi'ifos lo » in.tr kid 
itchier Jliilll [lie dec lured aillicrerw.e 
U> .idLieni ilu-nry which these and 
other writers profcis. 

Hi -re, n-f ciiifvc. we sec a il-iMfci 
that u.i> implicit in the whole .»p- 
pm.u h nh on tii>: the obstinate deter - 
miitiilinn (n ex mi politic lime less 
piinciple.s without regard for his- 
torical oi evolutionary change. In 
one sense las has often been pointed 
onl) Aristotle's Parties sprang obso- 
lete from his pen, aince it sought (o 
Invpo-c dramatic norms on .1 genre 
— Attic it r until ■ which had been 
coeval with, and a by-product of. 
Athens's fifth-century rise to Aegean 
•uprcmacy, and could not hope in 
any at lively creative sense to survive 
the desi met ion of Per ic lean inipcri.il- 
isin. -The son of rules I ha I A r is to lie 
end Horace propound may aim at 
evLihlisFiiiig a pci Hern sub specie 
fferrmiuirix ; but (hey more often (to 
judge from (he record) -merely build 
an ull-too-solid museum without 
Wiills*. h rigidly intellectual enshrine- 
ment of Hie past. It is ironic that (he 
famous fug laudator lem ports aril 
should have been applied by Horace, 
in the A rs, and by no incans ns n 
compliment, to an old man nearing 
life dotage, when for the modern .stu- 
dent it forms so apt a description of 
Horace himself. 

But whether or not we -personally 
like this altitude to life and art, we 
cannot afford simply to neglect it — 

the Romantics rather tended to do. 
brushing it under the cultural carpet 
■a an unaccountable rationalist aber- 
ration. A theory that engaged (he 
minds and passion* of imwmeraWe 


i-iii . ,»i i \ 1 1 - lull'd funlntitcs h> 

IM.iIm . hi • 1 1 f.ir .is lie li.nl the I henry 
»•[ runic III iliiild. this miliun could 
well l»o applied in literal)' theory as 
well I'rnfc-iMH Hew recently ni.nh* 
i his very clear when he wrote: 

< err.unli .hic large element jn the 
appi-nl [i* Plain nf Id.' doctrine nl 
l-mim w.is ilicir prvnii.'L- to provide 
■liiiijli.inciiiisly both visible. I no* able 
standards of value and ideally perfect 
exemplar* nf Ih.i'i' values. 

The appeal of such ,i potential 
yardstick in the shifting and 
arbitrary -seeming field of creative 
aesthetics is obviously very great 
fit need not be purely philosophical, 
either: a great degree of F. R. 
I.cu vis’s appeal as a critic can surely 
be ascribed to the way he stiffens 
his canons of literary judgment with 
various built-in mo ral-cum -socio- 
logical criteria I. How far Horace 
succeeded in forging such an instru- 
ment with I he Ars, or evfcn intended 
to do so, is quire another matter. 
As Professor Brink reminds us, what 
wc have here is “a work of the 
imagination that mates a poetic 
symbol out of a literary theory” — 
probably, os he suggests, working 
from some early Hellenistic model 
(though the possible influence of 
Luci litis .should not be neglected). 
Like most creative writers, Horace, 
when he turned to theory, was 
largely c-oncerncd — whether con- 
sciously or not — to vindicate his 
own methods of composition by 
equating them with general laws, a 
tendency which at once casts some 
doubt on (he validity of his poetic 
testament as a universal witness to 
the truth. Professor Brink realizes 
(being a brilliant Latinist with a 
very acute ear) that "the principles 
which ho imposes suit above all 
Virgil's poetry and his own”, but 
—as a lonely latter-day champion 
of the Ars — he shrinks from draw- 


jntollMIuM giant, fern. Plato on- iog |hc obvion!1 j„ feren „. 
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wards deserve* more than such sum- 
inacy dismissal (die same could be 
■aid, in a different way, of early 
Christian theology). At the very least, 
we have to recognize that ft aimers 


Indeed, one of the few criticisms 
which can be levelled against this 
second volume in the series which 
Professor Brink calls Horace on 
Poetry — 2 really monumental edition 


a deep and archetypal need of the of> and commentary ,on, the 4n 

• l!S n ? n * ^i C! h f 1 ’ ’ neradlcflW 5 Poetfca ns n whole' (th^ first volume, ; 
mhrst.'for order, unite, degree and subtWed ‘'Prolegomena to ■ the Liter- 


SSSSr a L?S°hS‘ Z Epistles", was published Ibl 1963) . 

gjtolhef, and m every branch of _ is t ^ ti like \ t8 &11 bjedk. It eschews 

the historical approach altogether. 
In weli over 500 pages of close- 
packed annotation (each man, said 


Vi 


’hojuan ac/iviry — from physics to 
politics, from history to astronomy— 
demands, nnd more often than not 

get-^both mteHectujl. and emotional y,„ d<N kiHs ||KS , hrn he loV «s t atld 
oalisfaction. . {Haw far the pattern, is p rafeM or Brink at lime* risk's bury- 
' 1 ^•' ,, f^ , 5 ccnt ^.Jhe.nfrturo ing the 476 lines of- the Ars under 
or Hungs ^wrt^rpm matvp concept avalanche of Alexandrian exege- 
p# them—wtu of course vary from jjj) jf | s possible to miss points; but 
cise to Individual case.) the present reviewer could find noth- 

Creauvc art springs from the very j ng on the much-debated Identity of 
centre of this age-old fundamental the Pisos— who were, after all, the 

poem's dedicatees— nor even, on the 
date, furely a -matter- 9f vital import- 
ance, at which the Ars wasbomposed 
: or published. Professor Brink, like 
his subject, clearly prefers to deal 
with literary theory in a timeless 
void, and to forget the human pro- 


instinct, and it would be ludicrous 
to regard it i)s in any way immune 
• from the alrlylqfe aftw absql^per? 
. -feel ion, the rutef of truth and know- 
lWajc. A. Nl Whitehead, 4n a justly 
khious aphorism, once described 
later Western philosophy an a 


(r 


jg.i i list .i hackgruiind (, f 
hlutuly civil w.ii which led llomce 
frum Ill's pii'itiuii ax a " h°B from 
Lpicuriis's herd " to lhal of 
August ihs xtiitc-'tih-idi/cd moutn- 
piccc, turning out such things as the 
Carmen .Siuvidare and the great 
political Odes in the modest rural 
comfort of his .Sabine farm. These 
thing' are not irrelevant to that con- 
stTvalisc traditionalism which per- 
meate-, the Ars, nor to the -systematic 
denigration of Italic culture (what 
Professor tii. inchi Bandinelli calls 
the “ plebeian tradition ”) and the 
complementary enskyment of Hel- 
lenic models — “ vos exem plana 
Ciraeca/nocturna versa te manu, ver- 
satc diurna "—which so irritated 
writers like Juvenal or the Elder 
Pliny, and which, as Professor Brink 
rightly says, constitutes “ the essence 
of the Horutian, Augustan creed". 
This caveat once made, however, 
it is hard to find anything but praise 
for Professor Brink’s scholarship, in- 
duvtry and judgment. One would 
not e.xpcct (he Cambridge University 
Press to innkc rash claims incapable 
of substantiation, and the statement 
on the jacket that "'this scries nf 
volumes constitutes (he only really 
full scholarly commentary on 
Horace’s critical writings” is no 
more than the sober truth. As a 
textual critic Professor Brink is both 
conservative and sceptical. He does 
not (uniike most of his predecessors 
in the Held) believe that Horatian 
manuscripts can be classified, and 
offers solid arguments for such an 
assumption, expressed with a pun- 
gency that at times recalls an earlier 
Kennedy Professor, A. E. Housmnn. 
He works with a more selective 
apparatus crlticus than did Vol fcmer 
or Klingner, and stands at the .oppo- 
site end of the scale, editorially, from 
a scholar like Peerlkaipp, described 
in I8$6 by a rival French savant as 
" un hollandais terrible, qul corrige 
tout, sabre .tout, bouleverse tout 
If Professor Brink has a weakness 
for bouleyersement. R takes a rather 
special negative form. He is much 
addicted (o that supreme gambit of 
texfimanship: obelizing as corrupt , a 
passage which previous editors. had 
blithely assumed (a) that they under- 
stood. .mil (b) was therefore u for- 
tiori. tcxlualJy sound. Uqlikc 
Dorothy Sayers's young doq in 
Gaudy Night, who had to be 
carried ou* of tfae Hall screak- 
ing and kicking because he could 
not bring himself lo say. the words 
"l don’t know”, Professor. Brink 
liberally sprinkles his text with 
the obelizing daggers of ignorance 
(line 172 is a good case In point), 
earning himself credit for sound 
judgment in the process. Ho even 
reminds us, tartly, that though wo 
ofteq |aflc about purple patches, no 
editor has 'succeeded in explaining 
just what Horace’s pwrpureus panmis 
meant (and any enquirer who turns 


up the relevant section of Professor 
Brink's commentary expecting to find 
that hr has solved the mystery badly 
mistakes the way this scholar goes 
aboui hi.s business, which is warily, 
like Agagl. 

Such scrupulousness of judgment 
I partly dependent on a most sensitive 
ear for linguistic nuance* of c-very 
sort) is, in the commentary, allied 
with exact and wide-ranging scholar- 
ship to produce a fundamental and 
indispensable edition from which ail 
future students in the field will have 
to begin. Yet— as Professor Brink 
himself is the first to admit— there is 
a great deal more to the Ars than 
mere anliquarianism ; it raises a 
number of perennial aesthetic prob- 
lems that are expressing today as they 
were 2,000 years ago. “ I suspect ”, 
he remarks demurdy, “ my view of 
the poem depends ultimately on a 
value-judgment Most readers 
would agree, taking it as axiomatic 
that Professor Brink’s verdict on 
Horace—" He woirid be chary of a 
poetic imagination unaided by a 
tough intellectual fibre "—also 
applies to himself. 

Profesror Brink suggests that a 
reader’s basic reaction to the Ars 
will be dictated by his attitude to 
higeniuin—lhtil is, creative talent or 
inspiration. These who feel that this 
quality should be unshackled by tra- 
dition (let alone traditionalism) will 
condemn the Ars, he thinks ; whereas 
those who “can admire originality 
strengthened, but also limited by 
tradition ’’—a category in which he 
would clearly include himself— will 
(if they can understand it) lend to 
appreciate Horace's achievement, 
This may sound like a straight show- 
down between radicate and reaction- 
aries on the aesthetic-principle vote ; 
but, as this book makes clear, it is 
really more subtle and complex. 

Indeed, to put the case in this way 
suggests that Professor Brink's mas- 
sive reassessment and vindication of 
Horace as a literary theorist may be 
timely: more timely, perhaps, than 
would appear at first sight. There is 
still a great deal in the Ars, of course, 
calculated to arouse almost any intel- 
lectual’s derision or anger: the 
smugly tidy cultural dogma, the kel- 
lenopbile snobbishness, nnd what 
Kipling gencrica Ily labelled as the 
“ Gods of the Copy-book Head- 
ings". At times one almost feels 
that the poem might be retitlcd 
Fowler’s Ancient. Roman Usage, 
with its all-pervasive literary nos- 
talgia for a lost Golden Age, and all 
those sclerotic . just-so rules for 
"appropriate” diction, style, genre, 
epithets, character-portrayal, or 
what-have-you (e.g. tho assertion 
that it is better to rehash the Talc of 
Troy than invent something new) — 
although, paradoxically,' Horace’s 
obsession with traditional usage, 
when applied to language (always in 
a slate of Heraeleitan flux), leads him 
into an avant-garde position barely 
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ri-'.i: 


distinguishable 


modern coniparaij Vc ' ,; 
he makes up f or (h 'J^Jf* 

vations ,,n drama. StllV'Vl T 
act rule, he (ells 

hoia, and never wj-®* 


mwth without inflation 


*.v mm 

Ihrec .ici.,ri; if h, y',r' 
earher age he would prote 
demonstrated in diZ} 
Aeschylus introduced th? 
actor, or Sophocles thf iir , 

]'. kG lhl,t . lc Bcndary old Udu 
the coming of diesel loi* 
was heard to remark (hat £ 
f j»* k n' d «>B on the 0 y 
rains, like (],e Good Lord 
them to The studied 
between Greek idealism and 
money-grubbing hints m 
some Dili et amo cultural 
complex which pervades sc 
Greco- Roman relationship 
late Republic and 


„ Kim w P,,licy " ,,d 


.11111 10® ! 

node an* » « ,css " r the lmt 
IKineiiunn. Paperback. 35p. 


foremost 

iiidusliial 


(kK- britaiu's 

K julhorilv on 
^ ^ nothing if not frank. 

tViisks. w0 ny,l ^ c sllc ! a 

P ,.f ihe prices a nd incomes policy 
ibj the Labour Ciovcinmenl 
[m; As a supporter of the 
i u f such a policy and as a 
. full-time member of the 
jjpd Incomes B«aird. Professor 
farts himself as pail of the 


i his modesty and his com- 
resuiinevs li» accept rc- 
oulcome of a 


the 

Empire. Lastly, we can&g 
be uneasily aware that !b? 

Horace propounds are closely w- , , 

up with just those liteniyfi#*^' u ll,c ■ v nl 

unreality, obscurantism dieSf*^ VVi,s a . P il 
dead bombast— which shl ! ,, * ll 1 n f l 

Horace himself pilloried * ilh ! hc -, ,,i: . ,in bl , irde |' ol 
afterwards ottered critics fay ^ ^ ttU l . llV elsewhere, 
sius, Juvenal, or Petroniui dP*® r ( l| kc oiaity others, 
rather wider than a a P r,ces :md ,nco, V Cs 

At the same- time ihete Ij®! V v 10 ^ a mCi ! lls ensuring 
side to the debate, and «3^ nnal anomic growth was 

time ha* come for thisaS!* sccUrcd . * l!hl,ul . runaway 
^ m - - and without serious social 


tin 


opposition view to get a seriooL . . 

ing. Horace, of course. it3«* btl »« n L ,mc ‘“>ci:d group 
always help in his own caseit**^ 1 ' j.i hc ll . lir ' K ' t 
animadversions against 1C n in,C 1 

dirty poets with Jong b ? tbc l Luboiir ^oyern- 

trimmed finger-nails might hSl V p T ip:i1 l"* 1 ™"? 1,1 A r 
designed for Dali, M 

Sf. ik f-4o7tJ3 b * fcil ^ 

vamped by Malcolm Mq 
Yet it is not mere chauvinism 
the point that (in Professor 
words) “ not all variety in . 
and poetry can be justified byt 
for crcati-vc freedom". 

Here wc come up against 
Issue of our lime, one 
anythin-g-but stuffy critical 
dier Wyndhnni. Lewis lack 
much the same standpoint. 

Demon of Progress In 
application of reason, It 
craftsmanship to .aiti Ae 
of at least some constant y 
criteria, may in, the last resort 
a salulaiy counter-balance 

tlvc freedom, which (as " 
ocivcd, vuith -Jar less jus 
•his own day) .can all too 
In a mindless and P**} erl % i | 
of anarchic cniolionaliflu. »*l 
should not he allowed to fi° 
fault ; nnd wc owe Profess« 
a debt of gratifi^dc fdr renur 
tliat it is a perennial 
exciusivcly piodcrn i 
that even iq Augoistan 
votive artiste could 
against what might m * 

Op. Cit. 


the to] 




f Gfivcmnienl had. of course, 
lose for (heir policy. But 
i tot the ease that they put to 
. in the General Election 
[UKsud still less was it the case 
:y secured the initial co- 
i of the unions for a prices 
[*wws policy. In those balmy 
(It doctorate were being told 
‘A springboard from which 
f® lu leap forward into a 
‘ olngical revolution. «ml the 
'xre promised rising living 
krrthe Uiinecn *■ wustctl 
'Jury rule. 

•be Labour (ioscrnnient 
p reins ofllcc they 'found 
lo their own version of 
! the hula tu-e of pa ycuents 
Wi more seriously in deficit 
Wttlhcy had- imagined. T hey 


were unable to elfecl a icmody until 
devaluation more than three years 
later and in the meanwhile, according 
to the Prime Minister, they were 
" blown olf course 

( rilic.s in their own parly ,pul tor- 
ward a different interpretation. The 
Labour Government squandered its 
chances by following much too 
closely in the footsteps of previous 
governments. The overseas military 
burden was not reduced signifi- 
cantly : indeed, ii was the Labour 
Government that contracted heavy 
expenditure for American military 
aircraft. The outflow of capital lor 
in vest, meut purposes continued, and 
the Government seemed always re- 
sponsive to r l reasury guidance on 
tiro need to restrain the economy . 

The prices mid incomes policy, as 
originally conceived, never really had 
a chance. It was used for a dilfcrcnt ■ 
purpose. The Labour Government 
can claim in retrospect that they 
achieved with distinction one of their 
central aims. By 1070 Britain had 
been restored to health in its balance 
of payments. The price was high. 
Labour lost the 1070 General Elec- 
tion, not least because many voters 
felt dissatisfied with their record on 
the cost of living, incomes nnd 
t uxu lion. Mi. Heath directed his 
criticism against these vulnerable 
areas in Labour's record. 

Professor Clegg tends to concen- 
trate on the details of incomes policy 
rather than on the grand strategy of 
the economy which determined the 
form of the incomes policy. His 
criticisms are closely but dearly 
argued and they are always cogent. 
The pub I islicd norm .for wages and 
salary Increases gave rise to more 
question* Hum it answered. Not until 
a late stage in the evolution of the 
policy was any determined attempt 
made lo deal with (he problem of 
low pay. Sometimes the policy was 
seen as a means of redistributing in- 
come: at other times this intention 


■siuii of the kind of coiii|H.*litive 
iiiaikcl .furce« which help lo hi ing 
about a inui'e cllicicnt distribution ol 
resources. The amount nl overtime 
worked ib\ male manual workers re- 
mained a national scandal. Thu- 
ployeis continued to talk of their 
managerial prerogatives and unions 
continued to pass resolutions ul their 
conferences condemning regular 
overtime. Inside the factories, how- 
ever. management and men all ton 
frequently connived lo maintain 
overtime fur reasons which were not 
related to productive needs. 

Am! yet. when all the criticisms 
have been made. i.s there any cflfcc- 
ti\e alternative in a prices and in- 
comes policy foi dealing with in- 
flation 7 There possibly is. but it is 
one which hat. even more serious 
disadvantages. Thu alternative is a 
high level of unemployment : much 
higher, it must be emphasized . than 
some of the critics of incomes policy 
were at one lime inclined lo 
assume. There are many who think 
lliqt this alternative policy is now 
being pursued. 

Professor Clegg remains a con* 
\ inccd supporter of an incomes 
policy, though he thinks a- prices 
policy is unlikely to 'be effective. In 
his hook he puts forward his own 
ideas for the future. In the form 
in which he stales them, they look 
both too sharn -edged and ton blunt 
to have much chance of success. 
Certain groups may be .restrained 
but they cannot be held back as 
rigidly as Professor C'lcgg suggests. 
Moreover, there is surely no cjiauce 
at all of (rude union cooperation if 
there is to he no policy on prices. 
In large sectors of British industry 
and commerce there te oligopoly 
rather than competition. A measure 
of public uccotin lability J'ur import- 
ant price trends must form part or 
an acceptable incomes policy. 

The problem of combining full 
employment, price stability, and 
free collective bargaining when in- 
creases in income can often he 
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was denied. There was an in Tilt na- 
tion with productivity bargaining passed oq as price increases because 
which had the effect o/ exHggcrnlirtg of market domination by very large 
the benefits of this new 'kind of col- firms remains unresolved. This Is 


Ice live agreement anil underestimat- 
ing the problems it created. Com- 
parability. as a factor in wage and 
salary dele rnti nation, was regarded 
nearly always as inlluliiinary when, 
in real lilc, it was often an expres- 


not a rciison for doing nothing. 
Even though perfection is unattain- 
able. improvement ix .still possible. 
II is lo the credit of Professor C’Jcgg 
that he has carried the argument 
one stage forward. 


Cambridge Studies in History and Theory of Politics 

The Impact of Labour 
1920-1924 

The Beginning of Modern British Politics 
MAURICE COWLING 

Primarily an account of the politicians of thia period and their reactions to 
one another as some ten groups of Liberals and Conservatives all tried to 
make themselves leader of a major party of 'resistance to Labour'. 

'Maurice Cowling's new study is refreshing . . . all those who are seriously 
interested In modern British politics must regard his book as a very 
significant contribution.' The Times 

'Mr Cowling's approach provides a new insight into many important issues.* 

The Guardian 
£5.40 net 

Conrad's Western World 

NORMAN SHERRY 

In Conrad'** iregferu World Professor Sherry reconstructs Conrad's 
harrowing experiences in the Congo and investigates the original Incident* 
and characters from Heart of Darkness, Nostromo, The Secret Agent and 
related short stories. This U an important critical work as weTI as a 
remarkable piece of literary detection, £4.60 net 


English in Practice 

Secondary English Departments at Work ’ T 

Edited by GEOFFREY SUMMERFJELD and 
STEPHEN TUNNICUFFE • 

Six statements by heads of English departments in different types of 
British secondary schools describing their aims, the method* they use In 
leaching and running their departments and the problems encountered in 
their work. This book is a statement of modern practice at a lime of 
considerable change In English teaching. , £2,20 net 
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Journals of 
Dorothy ? 
Wordsworth 

a New edition edited by' 

MARY, MOORMAN, WITH AN 1 • 
INTRODUCTION BY HELEN 
DARBISHIRE 

lferthte now edition qfDorirthy * 
Wordsworth's 1798 AUoxisu 
‘^ewnsl and G r asm ert journals of *. 

. 1800-1803^ the text has been 
carefully revised froth theexlsUug ' . : 
bmnusi^lplsaiGwmwoaMtha- • 
" pnnchiaiion' ttnltelizatl^n/^c.i is . “ V 
' ' -primed fatW first tints as Dorothy f 
wrote it i . 75J1 Oxford Piperbach ■ ‘ 




Basic 

Documents on 
Human Rights 

edited by Ian Brownlie 

There is constant public discussion 
of issues concerning dvit liberties ' 
and human rights, but the most 
relevant documents arc not as 
. readily accessible as they should be. 

In fills IwndbookoFBourcc8 on' . 
human rights particular attention 
haabe^ti paid; to major international “j r I 
ilm-ecnicntS.rtglo'iMldovdopn^niHi-, • 
the work of the IntematjohaLUbour 
Organization, iho^cmcyptof 
equality^ and thecconomlc 
foundations of human rights. 
jC 3'5® papcrcoV^rs £1-75 ' ‘ 
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Objects of 
Thought 

A. N. Prior. " .. . > . - - • . 

GE • L. ym i il E • ! : ! : 

\ A.- N. Prid^ had been workihg on this I H. Vy . R k WaClB / 

lnK»k for a nhmbcr otywrs before his • 1 n ' U : ' J “‘ J "* ‘ J J 3 J 

' dralh in iqfiQ, it is divided into twq 
■ ji:u : i9, , What^ihini , ,and < What ive 1 
j think abuirt’IPAttl Mrfdmtratcioft ’ 

1 : 4he Utgical projtdriies of rirnposafions; . ; 
j . their relation ra fitci? apd sentences, 

-;aiid the pqroUct objects i)f command^ 


Administrative 


n. vy,, n. vtfttuo , 

The powers qf tile stale ife growing ■ 
incesS-uitly and theyuffret .every . 1 ■ 
cithw’ii i nuii w Vvi^.'Miich iSf : ' 

the U\v ih*r kcepsiheni'andef 
coutriilin judrt!4tbi(h!i and- there-! -v,*.' 


N 


.?andflii,Wtion<ln,Pa^ litho.f-,' 

: ,' i>robicnw chiefly discussed are ihqsq 
‘ rawed by the fact that what we think 
afoul rtmy be pon-^^isiiettt, £2 


coutriil iH ludgjc^Aliaid^'i' arid there ■! -v, 
lui\ c uteri nhpori in^ueWJ^richt's . 
smi-e 1 lie second cdhfun of nqfess^r 
W.ulc'>i bonk y.ii nubiuMd four ' 


- vy.iui: » utMJn ytvt luiuiwucu luur • 

■ Vints ago, whjuhtliis new. edijipp ^ . \ 
fully ipvclrfc.'j Third edition J, 1 75 : , 
Ckrrntl On l, apt Herht' 


Crisis and 
Conflict in 
Nigeria 

A DOCUMENTARY 
SOURCEBOOK 1966-1970. . 

A.H.M. Ki rk-Q reone . 

, n)C6eTOluiufiaofqver2oo - V 
contemporary documents, ■ 

, accompanied by a dctailea narradvo 
text, provide the first dose 
cl uo ndopr of the fotiryears of 

-'‘ --ariyotic wishing to make a scalar !y 
assessment of the eVertts that led up - 
to the secession of BiafVa and the 
subsequent civil war. Volume} I 

te©» 1B0 

'£r*S '■'( 1; ■ 

J VV. T, NfeiWlyn 

This book givrei a rigoifo'us.biit brief.-;. 
. Wposihon of moq6tary theory and" " 
^ Uqiijitics the ways in which , ■ ;' ' 

iwficniry policV^ffects the’ • .- . . f ~ 

, revised second- 1 ' V 

contort of monetary deyelqbmcnt, 

pSIIct chf it ^ n S ^ 5 

• 'tMtBhtolexpertcnarifrthe iut^ *f 


The Oxford 
History of 
South Africa 

VOLUME II: SOUTH AFRICA . 
1870-1986 

edited by Monica 
Wilson and Leonard 1 
Thompson .. 

‘It is not the separate chapters 
devoted to. the Africans but the . . 

-constant awateqess oftbeir presence ■ 
Utet gives the n^jy, volume its spcdal 
character. Whpreas the traditional .. 
bistonography ha? stressed the 
differences between South Africans 
of Dutch and British origin, these 
authors never forget that the 
competition is fa the hfajership. , 
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The English and 
Immigration iaio.ia,o . 
Johi> A. Garrard 

■'•HJ rwcii ting;/ 

njmigmtion arriqrid the turn nf the 
wntury, U5mpur[sun is made with 

simiUriliware Seep; 
43' a S c efface Helatifa ^ ; J 1 1 


Catalogue of 
the Ancient 
Persian: 
Bronzes in we 

ASHMOLFAN. MU0EUM;-. 

P. R. S. Moorey 

The Ashraoleaft Museum 
representative collecrion ot.mo 
hundred bronzeobjects vm 
western Persia, virtually JJ 

Achaemenid in date.;JiuB , 

presents a complete 
Inventory of the wUcd K J n > . 
ouiicularly ricn in'LumtuV.* 
Bronzes’, ' 

85 plates a maps 37 tat ‘ 


P^NLje (Editor)! 

'^jwnts un Hnniiiii Rights 
Claremlun Press : Oxford 
“4)' Press. £3.50 (pajicrbuvk, 

^ never, never, 
, 9° Saveli; ■ and etjually 
« tarings written constitu- 
rrac 




The 
for Mastery in 
Europe (i s^ 818 
A. J. P. TaY^ r 

Oxford Paperbnch, -. 


Oxford 

University; 

Press'- 


sjUMisored by that organization; 
those prescribed by The J.L.O. or 
Uncisco; those particularly adopted 
by dftfcronl rcgioiuii organizations 
(in Europe, Latin America. Africa, 
and Asia respecLivefly) ; and tew 
.sections comprising Specialized con- 
tributions by: individuals ratfior fihtin 
slates or international organizations; 
Under the last head, the most inter- 
esting arc the dissenting judgment of 
the Japanese member of the Inter; 
national Court on . South-West 
Africa, ‘and the report of the Secre- 
tary-Genera! of the U.N. Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development on 
the changing pattern of economic 

10 j? 0we Ti‘ ' t * ve “ r «H- will b« have arms for their defence suitable relationships, f . - 

^ve 'fcem written down.' ' lo their conditions and as flowed ■ EsscnliaUy tlus is ft handbOok for 
shift away by law "- Obwfevcepce is an irihe refit students, and a* such A ,W‘II be 
■ in recent . wcakno^t of 'such icgi stetson, V ;ilqable. - 0r^ Brownlie provides a; 

klk fC a far eAauvple, I rcnrij and the Arnericaas succinct introduction to each text., 

v,” fifit of RighLs ; fimnd.Ti is interestihg titat vvlttle the jim} mo d e stly disclaims oriainalily, 
committee American Bill of Right^ has bepn j, - would be- unduly censorious, to 
-^.HubsUori of personal ;unemlsxl three limes.' the rrciwn detect bijis in sudh .a collection, 
wus a brief ouibuw Declaration of the Rights of Man |houg|l O h v iously any te:icher.. of 
Wn At the extent of hsw been twice reaffirmed without ^,^-5,1 sciehce te in favour of the 
Veness revealed in amendment, whereas our own Bit eX ( Cn sion . rather than llie. contra^ 
^ *’ doubt that is 

cm of- 

firownlid 


tfibhkHy regarded 
Df| fWl rights in 
as a n un nectary 
Ej^Frgctice. I* ^ty 

ft? t0 theiti down ; 
SDf fa tah.nnihr.i 


more recent prevsures for a revision 
of its principles. It was. as Dr. 
Brownlie Kays. " part of Ute major 
settlement het,w<cn the Crown and 
Parliament consequent on the strug- 
gles of ihc Swum period.” As such it 
inevitably appears 10 some extent 
out of date. The general principles 
are admirable though it is of fiul c 
more than historical interest that 
* they once needed to be asserted and 
rail Tied in .»v riling. Bill if there were 
ever to be a foiroa! revision, it 
, would be difficult to leave intact (in 
a law applicable to Northern Ire- 
land, al least) the assertion that " me 


The Russian Language 

A Brief History 






Q. 0. VINOKUR 

Translated by M. A. FORSYTH, Edited by J. FORSYTH 

The first English translation of Iho 1959 edition- of this non- technical . 
acoount of tfie history of Russian. It outlines tha facts of historical 
phonplogy and morphology and traces the development of the language ! 
both u a social phenomenon and as a means of literary . ' 

exprouibn, ' ' ' ‘ ! '‘ f - ■ £3,fl0'nel 
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goverhnienl subjects which arc prqleslants may 


T, <!#W^^ IVene -‘« revealed in amendment, whereas our own Bi) cX ( Cn sion .rather than the 
_ JlALi- ’ V t^S 5 - ®“L bathe whole. , t»l Rights has been neither amended (j()ri p f c j v il rights. No dout 

.QtfUQQlp coutitfV docs ho'r reaffirmed <at . any The t h B reison .why, In lhe 

? “ a r.-!w s6glh .W«! Df. J 

n n f»TO Y\1 111 ^ -p D.Wiil, imnrnaill to the nnlir a riiranlml 1 


Studies in the Modern Russian Language 7 


R, B|yON" : '.' • _ ; : 

The only book Jn English wholly devoted to element order In written literary 1 
Russian.- Dr Bivon examines both the order of Individual words and of. j 
various grbupings of words. The hi Ibltogrsphy at the end of the study [ 
contains the most Important works I n the held arranged under three - , 
headings: word pr^er, grammatical analysis and tontextual analysis. ■ .[ 

v V- ■ ‘1 " ' r £1,60 del 
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IIW m ten secnonn. •■»»», ,"-7- vrid to cblpnlaf^ ^d^d^.;TfierA 
■' ■fii'liJSr.’f. ^ ■*0« 1 tmbody . fundumcntal ngh|s m indeed vtili two ; mfernphonal 
^ book . nuiional “tantfetrd" U 


' A»b; Republic.- Nigeria. . Dahomey. 


, and Venezuela, in addition to the sM ili« . 

»n« tf,e g, rtc mentionW *«* 

iiid pf cnbnl J by ■ the CnUed Natun-v or w , 


H. M. LAMBERT ... ,■ i; : .. ...... . 

A basic language course fpr teach iitg modern ’spoken Gujarati. '• i i 
P^t X pr^Rnte coiiversaUo nal t^xta jn whloh the ba'sie grammar « ; ! 

fotroduacd jri lpglcel progress iort so that all grammatical forma are learnt 
tlitpufh practice In the context of everyday situations. In Part II finer ; 
ajuqtod of grammar-ato introduced, tvItblorigefcpMSageB ^of ^Gujarati to . 
famJfianze the student with literary styles, Part in provides an introduction 
voxT un : ' iNtsvb ?i p AtotQAO 1)P , ' tp thrtsoript.tO.be studied- with Parts I ftnd'Xf. ' • . £3.00 i^et 
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Cubism true, cubisms not so true 


' ! > ! r 


IIOI K <1 AS CIMI'I II : 

rii« C'ubisl r pitch 

320pp. I'hsiiilon it ■ lii die l <>-. Anpjlet 
( on illy MiisL'iriu nf Arr jmJ the 
Metropolitan Mummiiii uf An. £3.50. 

*' It is riiiiv po.>ible %.iy<* I he blurb 
oi I hr (. l.juu-fi. ■* to look upon 
Cubi-m with l lu- liisiorical perspec- 
tive of a h.rif -century." 'file pub- 
lishers then wnmiiicnt on our luck in 
Mill has i up available ''many of die 
at lists, dealers, writers arid collectors 
who ci call'd and furthered its 
development tjjie .such walking 
archive is Douglas Cooper, who is 
ill himself an instance of a paradox 
(hat becomes more ami more com- 
mon: the writer who is at once a 
performer ami a com men I a tor on die 
pet forma lice. It is true that across 
n distance of lifly years Cubism call 
be viewed with .i new detachment, 
but curious that Mr. Cooper should 
he c on side red capable of such a view ; 
for his view of Cubism was formed 
within the still vciy active remains 
of the Cubist eruption. He has 
been a great critic and evangelist of 
Cubism and has with exemplary cure , 
gathered together much of the fac- 
tual material on which we shall ! 
continue to build mtr ideas of the , 
movement; hut. he has lived as a j 
privileged guest inside its circle, and ( 
to suggest now that he possesses the 
advantages of an outsider is to test 
credulity beyond reason. The Cubist 
lipnrh is thus the personal view of : 
u highly intelligent friend and chant- ' 
pion of the -Cubists presented as , 
detached historical comment, Its \ 
faults proceed inevitably from the ^ 
mistaken identity of its author. v 
The book originated as the caIh- ^ 
togue accompaniment to the enor- ? 
moils exhibition which Mr. Cooper J - 
• organized for the Los Angeles 
County Museum and for the Metro- h 
polifijin Museum in Mew York. It tl 


liter i«. ‘ . " -y ill hetis- ’ mid " locnco". 
>md prefers in consider the histmy 
of Cub i -in n nj according to ’* sly I is- 
tic mcihudi ’’ but according to the 
existence of different categories of 
(.’u hist, and different periods uf 
growth within the movement. The 
periods that he defines arc valid and 
useful. They are: liarly Cubism, 
the period uf experimentation by 
Picasso and Braque — IlMJfi-sunimcr 
1910; High Cubism, the period of 
active expansion— summer 1910- 
winter 1912: and Late Cubism — 
summer 1912-summer 1921. The 
categories which he designs for the 
different kinds of Cubist are much 
more open to argument and, in direct 
proportion to this, much more 
revealing of Mr. Cooper’s deep per- 
son. 1 1 involve men t. 

Ilis central category is ■‘irue” 
Cuhiiin. w huh brings together 


Picasso. Hr. up re, Gris and (though 
not at ail limes) l.dgor. He sees the 
history of High a it'd Late Cubism as 
the speedy nuiwurd . expansion of 
ideas ami methods from this inner 
circle, ’hie Cubists who were not 
11 true " are classified rin the .section 
ciUilicd ‘‘ Types of Cubism”. They 
arc (ho *\Sy vie malic CuhMs”, that 
is, those " who flirted with Cubism, 
or made it a system, either by apply- 
ing cubificuilon as - a stylistic formula 
or on the ha a is df mathematical cal- 
culation ” -they include Lc Faucon- 
nicr. GJcizcx, Mo Winger, de La Fres- 
ntiye and Pica-bia- ; the 41 OrphiMs ", 
that is, those who followed Delaunay; 
and the " Kinetic Cubists", that is, 
those who "took over from true 
Cubism ;i certain formal vocabulary 
which they tried, to apply in their 
paintings -to represent actual move- 
ment Duchamp. Villon, the Futur- 
ism and Joseph Stella. 

It is the all-pervasive importance 
Mr. Cooper gives to ,4 tine ” Cubism 
that deflects him from a comprehen- 


spcclivc ", .uiil it h:i* .i conventional lively objective picture o| the 1912. by the precisian 

genre snbjcct. It " therefore nukes <ubUi epoch’’ pm wiilun our ranch Cooper justifies this ini 
no contribution to the development by the passage «»i nmc: to impose commenting that ‘GrisJ! ^ 
of Cubism in any of llio.se essential a standard as rest riel ively pure *i-s pcied his science with ih ( 
aspects which preoccupied Unique “ nxic’’ Cubism is t„ make this ol his personal senubilin-*? 
and Picasso". Mr. Cooper’-. oum.Hu- impossible, and Mr. Cooper’s fa i lure this is enough t 0 savetiVi, 
sio n is sound, but severely restricts in this respect ensures the inade- slur of Systematic Cubism 
our view, for he docs not ask what quacy of his subsidiary categories, enough to save Gleires, X/ 
other aims and principles can have It is, lor instance, dillieu It to under- during 1913 and 1914 also -«■* 
directed (ilcizoss painting, nor docs stand how Picnbia can be thought many prntimenii and -fo- 
he ask this question in a telling way of as a Systematic Cubist, so vented passages " One is w,’ 
when lie deals with l.c Fauconnicr. obsessively spontaneous was he, or the strong suspicion that try 
Mctzingcr, de La Fremaye and Pica- w hy he is not an Orphist. Again, it and Ldgcr are allowed 
bia. Even (he Orphisis and the j s difficult to accept Kinetic Cubism "true * inner circle because j 
Villon brothers, to whom Mr. Coop- a s a viable category, for its praeti- Cooper’s belief in the sheer ■ 
er docs allow independent concerns, tioners were involved in much more nn <l conviction of their woti 
arc given only the briefest freedom than the problem- of representing present reviewer’ echoes his 
from judgment according to the prin- physical movement. A convincing but surely a personal feelin; < 
eiplcs of ■■ true" Cubism. Yet, out classification of the less than kind cannot arbitrate in 1^4 
only Delaunay, the Villon brothers tr ,i e Cubists requires far more ° „ 0 objective historical imm 

and the Futurists, hut also Glci/cs discrimination. By concentrating on (he valid; 

utd «t. least the Systematic Cubists Even the idea of "true” Cubism Cooper's view of Cubi-m 
nen ironed here (except perhaps Met- invites argument, at least over the whole, the .positive feature* of 
anger) had their own special rea- inclusion of Gris and L£gcr, Mr. Cubist Epoch have largely 
ions for turning to the devices Cooper tells us in his often brilliant ignored : the importance o| 
riven led by Picasso and Braque, nnnlvsk nf Ldeer’s achievement that questions raised demanded -» 


s for the er docs allow independent concerns, 
ire much arc given only the briefest freedom 
, in direct from judgment according to the prin- 
:h more eiplcs of “ true" Cubism. Yet, nut 
deep per- only Delaunay, the Villon brothers 
and (he Futurists, hut also G lei /.os 
■‘tnie” .tiid at least the Systematic Cubists 
together mentioned here (except perhaps Met- 


commemutg that “GrK^. 
puul his science with fo Al . 
ot his personal sensibiliu- V 
lh ,s is enough ( 0 sav e gV,, , 
slur of Systematic Cubism j,’ 
enough to save Glcizcs »jJ ' 
during 1413 and 1914*5 
many prntimenii and -w’ 
ven led passages". One is £ 
,h « sl , r “ n 8 suspicion that ta. 
and Ldgor are allowed 
l rue inner circle because j 
Cooper’s belief in the sheer ■ 
and conviction of their woifl 
present reviewer echoes fci<| 


zingor) had their own special rea- 
sons for turning to the devices 
invented by Picasso and Braque. 
Gleizcs, for example, found the all- 
over surface rhythm and the solidi- 
fied space of the work he saw at 


“ true *' Cubists requires far more 

discrimination. 

Even the idea of "true” Cubism 
invites argument, at least over the 
inclusion of Gris and Ldgcr. Mr. 
Cooper tells us in his often brilliant 
analysis of Ldger’j achievement that 


Kuhnweiler’s gallery perfectly tuned 
to ideas developed among the lyric 
pocls of the Abbaye dc Crcteil. above 


alt to (he idea of an interpenetrating 
unity of rhythm crossing the boun- 
daries between figures, objects and 
surroundings. 

'Each part of the Cubist movement 
thus needs to be studied on its own 
terms before we can build the rela- 


hc was deeply concerned with the 
themes that dominated the Putcaux 
group and the Futurists-, dynamism 
and modern life. Would it not, there- 
fore, be more valuable to approach 
Ldger’s work Within Its historical 
context, on the terms of aims and be- 
liefs developed outside the immediate 
vicinity of Picasso and Braque ? 
Again, is it valid' and consistent to 
place Gris in a category one of whose 
essential features is spontaneity ? For 
Gris was sorely tempted, especially in 


treatment. Yet, if , we do not m 
Mr. Cooper's identity, hk \ 
emerges as a passionate stature 
faith in the importance of ft 
and its leading inventors : toed 
very . positive. The dry, nuiu 
fact tone of the writing cannott 
ccal the profound personal cat 
mont of the author, that kind 
commitment which promote] Ik 
beyond the reach of (be i 
detached. It is this which givet 
book its value. 


Universal monument 


putting his acute understanding of tic Cubists- are all measured agalritt 
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rtw nwa n,- and meaning of the work the Ma nd;i rds *cl by •» true " Cubism, 
,, Mfrt.que and Grjs c'ipcci- in which Mr. Cooper firtditwo essen- 

afiy .itlo clear unpivlenuous prose. ii a l principles; tlitoe are : ihe need to 
There ^ much lo be said or his express 4 ‘ the xolid reality' of th'lngs 
iS? rt b A‘S? nay lhout ^Ving -qwMinw L ,eye-ttol- 

S If a bl r ^ ; tag devices *\ «nd . thp. nriaclpfle of 

Pari* ScSsS Ste* *Ponl»»eit».--n»e-. T *K^o.«lo 

inTh.^ 1 .guide his analysis of Cubism in Oer- 

apormid, giVes^ 1, far wider sco£ Sio^oto o1.MliS™°4iXic 
than j any comparable predecessor. <0 point^ut that hero i^thedc. 

.wW invitqs, ZmtmSrS^ai: l S 

Cooper's allempL lu h(s role as lh ;. * lrue ’ , n « (1,ro S 1 ? 

' V tictbdied historian ", *i’>«iipd«I ;:whioh were mde^den^Vflhd; but, 
tfic entire way in, which we think especlalfy^on deaUng wirth JwSys- 
-.. about Cubism Historically. ' For all \ tematiC resident in Bans, he 

.Jtt (topularisl purpose, the book is ,s ftot so geoeroua. 

a iiFontuI assault on the way coni- ’ They are iipproaohed riot oo the 
■ mediators have structured the terms o-f their own intentloas^ but on 
. development ot plibism since Kalin- ’the terms of " true’ 1 Cubism. .Unw. 
wri.wr'« Off Weft zmn Kttbfsmns- Glcizes’s “Woman in a Kitchen,” 


RITCHIE CALDER : 

Leonardo and the Age of the Eye 
288pp. Heinemann. £4.20. 

Leonardo da Vinci, “ the universal 
genius ", " the most relentlessly 
curious man in history ", was a figure 
of such brilliant achievement in so 
many fields that he presents a 
formidable (adi. lo any biographer. 
And this latest account of his liiie- 
work, fortified, by the recently .dis- 
covered notebooks in. Madru), is ii 
fitting monument. ... 

Leonardo was the embodiment of 


without haying -qsoounwi eye-ttol- fitting monument. 
mg devices ’» and . thp. principle of Leonardo was the embodiment of 
spontaneity.- These prmarples, do not The Age of the Eye” when '.tiifcn 

.guide his -analysis of Cubism in Ger- ■ started to observe the world Around 
many, Russia and Italy, for ho is them and discovered -that all Truth 
quick to point put toAt'hdre Aesthetic . ’ and Beauty lay exposed in Nature 
drives operated *rhfct»; >Verc aiien to for anyone who cared to look : and, 
the "true? nature oC O/Nstn and... psing his "common, sense V fas 
•which were indopendendy valid; but, Leonardo called his bra ini, he set 
'especially ■ when dealing wiithtlia.^ys- about .illustrating ail In " Nature " 
< tematic Cubists resident in Baris, he that came his Way, In order to deduce 
is- not always so geoeroua. (he " natural laws " that governed 

They are approached -not oo the it» and which had been so curiously 
terms o-f their own intentions^ but on overlooked ip earlier centuries, ft 
the terms of " true’ 1 Gibism. .Tiros, was in the field oE human auatoiny 
Glcizes’s “Woman in a Kitchen , 1 '* ,t^at his interest and researches ’were 


mine the shape of a body cavity, he 
obtained casts of the cerebral ventri- 
cles. And his are the first known 
examples of serial cross-sections in 
the study of anatomical relation- 
ships (including his illustration of a 
man and woman in the act of coitus, 
with the provocative leg postures, 
which led Freud to speculate rashly 
about LeoriaAib’s lack of certainty 
concerning his sexual identity). 

And so throughout -the range of 
natural law, he observed, depicted, 
explained, and then invented new 
devices on the basis, of hi* explana- 
tions. Above aJl lie speculated. Ho 
questioned the Creadon and dis- 
puted idle Deluge, declared (hat " the 
sun does not move 4 ’, and derided 
the existence of , -the whole spirit 
world. 

Leonardo's -inventions -ranged from 
the lift-up lavatory-seat to tne aero- 
piano and submarine, yet ho woukl 
no( divulge (he details of the latter 
because of -the damage it might do 
to humanity (for (he same high 
motives (hat provoked- the British 
and Flrench admirals to decline Ful- : 
ton*® design -for a submarine in the 
Napoleonic ware). And he not only 
concealed b® writings within his 


contrary instruct ioo« in (he de 
of his machines, so that they cc 
not be misused by others. 

For behind this crafts mu 
designer was die visionary, i 
stanl'Jy aware of (he knplkatki 
his discoveries on the fuw 
mankind, Hie -persecuted fiorawa 
battling with a riithletf orihodi 
and the tireless worker 
wore usually uniwwwui* 
preoiated by hi* corrupt m**# 
tic world. 

Lord Ritchle-Oalder’s 
.scientific knowledge can *t ■* 
justice to ' Leonardo's 
talent, and provide us WI P jj 
engaging, balanced and 
sivc account. A* a pioneer ouo 
lific journalism, •nd.a. P> sa “ 
in popularizing science, « iw 
excused for the rather copwjsf* 
Ids he draws between ww 
and lw r enitioth-oejUUiV P°* 
scenes ; thus the Sforza 
“prestige project Hke 
corde". Leonardo was «IW! 
a -business-eflfioiency expen . 
finished his life as " the Dio; « 
sixteenth century"; and w 
quently hark forward 1M 
drains, Ameppun racial tn» 


Wa lritroductioi\\ibdlsmlttes the Jane to -recreate .-reality, mbfe ocihpletely ", 
: flcecptcd terms “! analytic ", '• her- it docs not renounce " traditional per- 

1 - ■. ii.'i l i\s • i? • v * •• : , ■ 1 iv • . 1 . 

f Byrdn: a Portrait , 1 


own ambWextjrouB code, but added Nato, Marxism and so o D 


Leslje a. marchand 

’-At compelling ns IfT htid none -road' W hook 


.Byron before, a-nd J- 


:veiy citaumMitnoe were iw* to : h» \ 1 .the Jahorf. biography.' /tar’ 

ixcelletice. pops. Langley- Mopije. tn' The Sunday Timer . ; ’ s'-' H 

, ? A fluenl’ aiid tasteful portrfklf in' 'a' 'hiitsic bode. Tfio ouUinee ^ Ihe 

J arcer ore made beaulifuHy dear, and Ihe unruly liero is treated with 
onerous but intelligent-tolerance/: The Times. 


e were new to : me v -v. . .the .short biography, per' ; 
Langley -Mop rp. }n' The Sunday Ttmetr>\' -' y (’;?.•; ■ 

Lefu J portrait! in 'a 1 klngie book. The outlines' oi' the ’ r 


horse (while Working on the eqtifes- *• ... 

fir ian Sforza raofiume&t), extrapo- 
laited his finding to the cow, 4 ’1.- .’ 

acquired a decapitated human head,’ Y Y 7 1 + h aK aIU 

y* 11 ™ ..ciiaiK . 

■ -While conversing with Leonardo, and 1 hc drawings m Watteau 
whose- (issues provided the first 44pp. plus 13l plates. If amlyn. £2.50. 

-Analysis of the r ag«rc)mMes4n.,the . 

• • Unman rm rrl 1 r*n rn rrail n 1 nTTi^tikivr 1 ” * ‘I • « . . m “ 
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L mLC0LM ^ 0R W ACK - graving, alter' tab Svm « 

nversing with Leonardo, and The Drawings of Watteau mgs by close 

tissues provided the first 44pp. plus 13l pLVtes. Haralyo. £2.50. ?i?® r ir 

of ihe ,agerc)mMes4n. .the ... L__ fiHs a real gap. for- there * 

human cardiovascdlarsyat<«ra.' I ’ (. r rnm -''book In print m.-wniOT' 

/r-It wis Leonardo who e^iblljshed *B.W -txcfiustlejjg 

anatomy asm *clence. ; rather ,thap. a ■ are illustrated. ^ 

dogma, atteokinc . system .that „S t S a a n ; ** -he three-coloured SiaUa M 

Gawn hid fosSized for 1300 years, ^ » many of Watteau's WZ 

teddio theory orf Euclid and S »"8» are executed, for 

, light, ,r«s«i emanated : °?T sa ^ t lions are aU In b-lack-and-#*',, 


From the be^taiing Watteab ; has 
been recognized i , no wnn^nfni 


I ::Nap 61 eon Surrenders g^S!»t£es&' ■JHTJFSlg; 




; : plLBERT MAR^INR AU 

*; v Translated by Frances’ Partridge .. uj- 

• S •*.. i> -■ ' i . j 

An absorbing study pf Napoleon N career after ,hi< defeat at, Wat trio p, , - 

i ; M MartineaU j? French consul ai-St. Helena and author ot-Mpaiedn’s' i 1 
! j Sir Helena. The 'French, edition of . Napoleon Surrender^ vqo ^ awarded . - - 
ihe Pr lx -du Oerclp , die; I' Dnioh.; given' annually by : the; .AvadtfbHe 

, ■ jFrinyaisew Illustrated tJ.50’«eL : ■ ”■ y.- "-.' ’> • . ' • .1 V,.' . •• 

■ John Murray . ' y ■■ . ‘ 
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The 400th University Paperback is 


The Good Society <Q 

A Book of Readings 

edited by Anthony Arblaster M j 'al 

and Steven Lukes ffimm 


A collection which illustrates the extraordinary range of social 
and political thought over the last two centuries. Conservative, 
liberal, socialist and anarchist thinkers ate represented, along 
with Shelley aDd Yeats, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, E. M. Forster, 
George Orwell, Keynes and Freud, Mussolini, Che Guevara 
and Mao Tsc-Tung. Thus political and social theory is set 
alongside less systematic or more polemical discussion so that 
the book can be seen as a reconstructed debate between several 
traditions of thought about the Good Society. 

(Published yesterday) £1-50 


tQtker New Titles 
pithed Yesterday: 

UPOrigiuah 

Ylctorian Dramatic 
Criticism 

Selected and introduced by George 
SffKlI . . 

Mr Rowell has selected arncics oil 
ibe ton of the ploy in performance, 
rnher than the play as literature. 
Dihc represented include Lamb, 
Lmb-Hunt, Hu/Jiti, Walkley, SUaw 
ud Montague. L 2 ' 00 

Patterns of Power and 
Authority in English 
Education 

Frank Musgrovc 

A highly distinguished contribution 
10 tlu analysis of social relations in 
English education. C l0 ° 

The Classical Economists 
sod Economic Policy 

I iff, Coals 

Brings together seven studies which 
: dol with the classical economists 
tastlffcs, spedlic policy questions, 
ud the diffusion ot economic ideas. 
(Dcbai« in Economic History). 

£100 


Beowulf and the 7th 
Century 

(Re-issue) 

Ritchie Girvao 6op 

Maps and Diagrams 

Their Compilation and Construction 


(3rd edition) 

F. j . Monkhouse and H.R. Wilkinson 

The Structure of Human 
Abilities 

(Methuen’s Manuals of Modern 
Psychology) 

Philip E. Vernon «K>P 

A History of the Modern 
Church 

J.W. C. Wand £t-io 


Democracy 


- wdy of dcinucrucy U both 
1 1 uul excellent ... (it is) free 
fui mandarin jargon which 


political idealism . . . sometimes 
«Mp«c between themselves und 
kirteoden.' "17/e licimomist yop 

The Archaeology of Crete 
.Aa Introduction 
I.D.S.Pcndlcbury 

wimpre he nsIvcanUridjIyillust ruled 

“‘Mboo); to some ol’ the moat fas- 
®¥ing of all archaeological sites, 
(nwiuni'i / r mdboeksoj A rdMeology). 

L’t-50 

KwaidB^bcc Italy 

A comprehensive account of Renais- 
Italy which emphasises the 
that the political, economic, 
wwiind cultural movements with- 
® each separate statu formed a 
“went whole. £1-25 


• Forthcoming titles , this 
summer and autumn: 

Chaucer: An Introduction 

S, S. Hussey £100 

Introduction to 
Geomorphology 

A. P. Pitty £*-S® 

The Administrative 
Process In Britain 
R.G.S. Brown £t'3«» 

Water, Earth and Man 

A synthesis uf hydrology, gcomor- 
phology and socio-economic gen- 

UducJ by Richard J. Chorlcy 
Three University Paperback votumes: 

Introduction to (ieugraplilcal 
Hydrology 

Introduction to Fluvial Processes 
Introduction to Physic®! 
Hya.-u.ogy 

The Shakespearian 
Tempest 

G. Wilson Knight £ |,2 S 

Coleridge and 

The Abyssinian Maid 

Geoffrey Yarlott 9°P 


•Reeeng titles, published 
w year: 

Joleaa^d Values 

[■ MfP^ion w Social Ethics 

M.Dowme gop 

^.WttHemot -.’ 6op 

t Revolution in 

S|g«^T 


The World we have lost 

( 2 nd edition) . 

Peter Laslett *• 


vS'tesssar’f,* 

’■j^/^Kcdy of State . 

w 

. cJ^P h «re. Weaker and : 

^k^*«*-J-Cho.lcT £i-J0 

$$$***• 

1 909 

fc 1 ' ,lud y the ' pro* 


jwswt ■ Crozat’s -diniqg-^onv 
"fifpdfiptioiis . more recently desir .^fnoearJ^ 
by Watteau as, well ax an English house, ft a ^- - J 

■ ■ iff 


xik v* !- : .rC . ,:-r' •• ■ : ' 


The Government of 
Great Britain (yd edition) 

G. C. Moodle • ... . . 

A revised edition of an established 
textbook about 90P 

The Social Psychology of 
Social Movements ■ 1 ^ 

HansToch *°P 

France Todayt 
Introductory Studies 
Edited by J. B. Flower #5P 

Germany Today* 

Introductory Studies 

Edited by J.P.PayM ' B5P 
Milton’s Creation: A Guide 
through Paradise Lost_ , 
Harry Blamires . ^ ■ 

The Industrial Revolution 
and Economic Growth 
, R. M. HartweU . £ 2 00 

• An Introduction to 

' Psychology) , op 

J.E.Orme ?op 


A History of the Roman 
World 146-30 B.C. 

(Methuen’s History «»r the Greek and 
Roman World) 

KB. Marsh £i-75 

Fundamentals of Skill 

(Methuen's Manuals uf Modern 
Psychology) 

A. T. Wolford £200 

Analytical Archaeology 

David L. Clarke about £3 -50 

Sketch for A Theory of 
The Emotions 

Jean-Poul Sartre 5op 

• UP Drama Books Latest Title: 

The Commedia Dell 1 Arte 

Giacomo O reglia £1 00 

Porthcotning: 

Towards a Poor Theatre 
Jerzy Grotowski about £1 -25 

The Uses of Drama 

Edited by John Hodgson about £ 1 -25 

New Directions 

Ways of Advance for the Amateur 

Theatre 

Peter Burton and Jolm Lane 

about £ 1 oo 

Recent Titles: 

The Encore Reader 
A Chronicle of (he New Drama 
Hd. Charles Morowiu, Toni Mllnei 
Owen Hole £1 00 

The Theatre of Revolt 
An Approach to the Modern Drama 
Robert Brusteln £roo 

Anger and After 
A Guide 10 the New British Drama 
John Russell Taylor £ f 00 

• The Arden Shakespeare 
University Paperbacks: 

All’s Well That Ends Well; 
Antony and Cleopatra; The 
Comedy ofErrors ; Cymbeline; 
Julius Caesar; King Henry IV, 
Parts I and II ; King Henry V ; 
King Henry VI, Parts I, II 
and III; King Henry VIII; 
King John; King Lear; King 
Richard II; Love’s Labour’s 
, Lost; Macbeth; Measure for 
Measure; -The Merchant of 
Venice; Othello; Pericles; 
The Poems; The Tempest; 
1 Timon of Athens; Titus 
? Andronicus; The Winter’s 
Tale. 

Each (n price range: ytXv—Aifo 


Modern Historians on 
British History 1485-1945 

A Critical Bibliography 1945-1909 
G. R. Elton 

1 .. . it will certainly be used . . ■ most 

emphasis will be placed on this as a 
critical bibliography.' Dotyjlus 
Johnson, Next) Society £1 -25 

Unveiling Man’s Origins 

1.. S. B. Leakey & Vanac Morris 
Goodall 

‘The book os a whole with an 
attractive style, is a delight to read. 

It contains much information about 
the history of human palaeontology 
which even the professional physical 
anthropologist is not likely to know, 
but it can be read with pleasure by 
anyone who has any interest 10 _ 
understanding the problems of 
human evolution and of those who 
study It.’ Nett) Srianriif and Science 
Journal 7°P 

The Gold Standard and 
Employment Policies 
Between die Wars 
Sidney Pollard 

‘Professor Pollard makes a new 
contribution to die debate with his 
trenchant and instructive intro- 
duction ... It is highly stimulating 
and even those already familiar with 
the collection of papers reprinted 
here will find Pollard on gold worth 
having.' The Times Literary Sup- 
plement ^ . bop 

Technological Change 

The United Stores and Britain in tho 
Nineteenth Century 
Edited by S.B. Saul 
• . . . Professor Saul’s introduction 
and the bibliography make usefol 
contributions.’ The Times Literary 
Supplement 9°P 

The Definition of Morality 

A. D. M. Walker & G. Wallace 
‘This is on extremely useftil and 
intelligent collection. Tho editors' 
are tone congratulated both on their 
choice of articles, and on their lucid 
introduction, in which they justify 
their cliolce . . .’ The Times Literary 
Supplement -a J 

The Romantic Tradition 
in Germany 
An Anthology 

Ronald Taylor • 

This selection of nine literary, 
philosophical and political essays by 
gome of die most important German 
. Romantic thinkers from Herder to 
Wagner Illustrates the central philo- 
sopnlcal and aesthetic doctrines and 
themes which characterize the 
German Romantic movement. £1-40 


« A further selection from the 
first 400 


• UP Originals 
Recent Titles: 

The Melancholy Mans 

A Study of Dickens’s Novels 

^Dr. Lucas is an acute, frilly engaged 
j u. • Tht Times LtterafV 


DtaTSd it 1. this Which makes it 
attractive.' The Bconomut £M° 

Modern English Society 

‘For ■ a sociologist and a serial 
historian to join foroes io a book on 
modem Bngfoh joefcw 
good idea that one can only pe 
Jurorised that It j»a$ not been done 

pfoneering effort.’ The Times Literacy 
Supple *** ** l4p 


• UP Revels Plays . 

The Changeling 

Thomas Middleton and William. 
Rowley - ' 6 5P 

A Woman Killed with 
Kindness 

Thomas Heywood 7°P 

Bartholomew Fair 
BenJooson <!z iP 

The Spanish Tragedy 
Thomas Kyd 7°P 

The Tragical History of ! . 
The Life and Death of . . 

Dr. Faustu9 

Christopher Marlowe 6sp 

- The White Devil 

-John Webster 8op 

. 'the Duchess of Malfl 

John Webster, ' r .*PB 


DISRAP.t.l 

Robert illoke £ l S° 

THli HLOQMSDAY BOOK: A Quida 

through Joyce's Ulytut 

Harry Blamircs 9#P 

AN ATI. AS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Andrew Boyd top 

HUMAN INTIil-MOKNCO: Its 

Nature aad Assessment 

H.J. Butcher £l-00 

THE POEMS OP ALEXANDER 
POPE 

Edited by John Butt £ 1 -30 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC MODELS IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

R. J. Chorlcy & Peter Haggett £ 1 05 

INTEGRATED MODELS IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

R. J. Chorlcy & Peter Haggett Bop 

PHYSICAL AND INFORMATION 

MODELS IN GEOGRAPHY 

R. J. Chorlcy & Peter Haggett 9&P 

FRONTIERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL 
TEACHING 

R. ]. Chorlcy & Peter Haggett £r»5 

THE DEVELOP MHNTOF 
SHAKESPEARE'S IMAGERY 
W. H. Clemen 75P 

THU COMMON PEOPLE 1748-194* 

G. D. H. Cole Sc R. Postgate £ 1 40 

THE INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC 
Roberr Doniugton £l-SO 

THE IDEA OF POLITICS 

M. Dp verger . . . ,*0P 

FROM SOLON TO SOCRATES 
Victor Ehrenbcrg £(-*5 

RELATIVITY 

Albert Einstein 7SP 

THE SACRCD WOOD 

T. S. Bliot 55P 

THE STRUCn’URH OP HUMAN 
PERSONALITY 

H. J. Eysenck £i jo 

TEACHING 
A Psychological Analysis 

C. M. Fleming £n>J 

THE DANCING BEES 

Karl von Frisch £1 -oo 

THE MEDIEVAL CENTURIES 

D. Hay top 

LEARNING 

Winfred F. Hill top 

THE WHflEL OF FIRE 

G. Wilson Knight £100 

KING SOLOMON'S RINO 
Konrad Lorcna . , top 

ON AGGRESSION 

Konrad Lorenz ■ top 

THE BRITISH CABINET 

John P. Macintosh £t-2j 

THE FIRST I NDUSTRIALNATION 
, Peter Mathias £t'4<* 

THE VALUE OF THE WEATHER 
1 W. J. Maunder £» 00 

INDUCTION AND INTUITION IN 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

* ' P. B, Medawar . 4°P 1 

l. SOCIOLOGY, HISTORY AND 
t - EDUCATION; A Reader „ • 

• P.W. Musgrave jtt'to 

BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 
Jetm-Pgui Sartre £175 

* THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 
. THE SOVIET UNION 

Leonard Schapjro £a-*o . 

* . FROM THE GRACCHI TO NERO 

H. H. Sculuud £*■!□ 

> AN INTRODUCTION TO 
f • EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
B. Scones . 1 £* , to. 

: INDIVIDUALS i . 

P. F. Strawsod W 

, AN rNTRODUCTiON TO- THE . 
7 PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 

d, w. Theobald s*tt> , 


mmm: 
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HlvHHI.lt I HIS: 

I'Kiiii I nisi In IVrror 
1 lie OiimI . »/ i in- i oli l \V,n. i ’>3 *. ■ 

42Hpp ■\inlinnv Hluiiil. it 'll 

Kc.issfssmcni of Hie C’uM \V.n is 
nniili nunc p.iin fill prua-ss fur Wl-si- 
cm historians limn for their Sovici 
loimierp.irls. lucuty years .ign Hit 
I’oiivciitinnal assessment on hmli 
shies In Id i hat the other Mile was 
wholly to blame. Unlay it is ntccs- 
iary fur those on the Western .side In 
admit thiit there were sennit* errors 
of nnlymenl hy their nun pnliiie.il 
leaders. Jim the .id mission meets 
with little response I'roiii the other 
side On the contiiiry. Soviet h.hI 
fiimmuitisi hislnrjiiiis are mm in a 
position itnl only to el.i:«i that diey 
were right all along, inn also to point 
to [lie Western rciisses.nicitl as proof 
of it. With a number of British and 
Amerieitn fiisioriaiis mm - meeiing 
them well over half way it is easier 
I hail ever for them to insist that the 
fold War was exclusively the crea- 
tion of aggressive imperrnlisis - like 
Truiii.il) and Aclieswi, ( horehill and 
He vm. .Some degree of Uiielion 
from the , revisionist theme was 
Htercfnrc proha lily ineviiahlc in the 
West : a ti(| I lerheri I'eis’s new hook 
Is a firm hnl sober example of it. 

I’or the must pari it traverses 
familiar ground in a tone and 
manner l-hul would have been even 
more familiar len years ago. The . 
problem of Germany is the eon- , 
Stonily recurring knoi at the centre 
of the tangle. Inc subsidiary crises - < 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. . 
Turkey, Iran, the Truman Doctrine. 

Hie Marshall Plan, the formation of 1 
Nulo, the atomic bomb -all revolve ' 
round that central problem. As . 
Waller Lippmunn wrote nearly a. , 
quarter of a century ago. ihc objec- 
tive of policy to bring the Cold War 
to an end must be lo secure the with- 
drawal of Ihc Eastern and Western , 
forces from Central Europe. Once i 
that was achieved, all other problems . 
would fall with if. These arguments 
Were advanced before the Korean ' 
War and file conqiiisr of C hina by * 
fJic I'oinnijinisls, Mr. Fcis w rites, of | 
Course, with the judgment of hind- 4 
«ght, though his account ends 'In - 
1951) before the si niggle had spread -i 
effectively, lo Asia: but his conclu- , 
won? do not essentially differ from 1 
Mr. I.ippmnnn's. What he can say ? 


iwuilv e.i is .i”n. He buttresses ll 
si nli out evidence. iMclHdirit! 
copiiMit .mci doles from the recolli-c- 
tuiiiN of the major American and 
British participants. 1 1 i> hihlio- 
pi.iphy cnn.ists very largely of Mich 
- autobiographical ft oiks which he 
i lie. its with scholarly scepticism. Hut 
■ all hough he often concludes < p;irti- 
i wiil.nK in the case of President Irti- 
iii.mt that their memory was at fa nil. 
i he makes JiNle .dlowaiice for the fact 
> that they were themselves ihc crea- 
tors. and practitioners of the ciinvvn- 
' lioiiid wisilom, Henec his voeabu- 
l.irj is Mill of the phrases eurrem 
■ibmii Soviet policy-makers during 
the period 1945-50: their lies, their 
siihtci ftiges. their emfliness. theii 
policy of transgressions .old threats. 
II is criticism «»)' Wcslem policy i> that 
it w.is naive .util misting when ii 
should have been suspicious and 
firm. I he iniliiitivc throughout. he 
implies, lay with the .Soviet Govern- 
ment. h nd was culpably abused, lie 
dismisses as worthless- which it is 
the ext rente view of left-wing 
revisionists lhal all viilue and good 
faith lay ori the Soviet side, all 
wickedness ,md deceit on the 
Western, hut he fails to make allow- 
ance for the impact of nut lira I 
human imperfections, which was 
probably about equal on both sides. 

This is the more regrettable 
hcciursc Mr. Fci.s begins by emm- 
c ailing principles which are clearly 
of general application : 

The siuiatioiks of which wc shall tell 
were shaped, or misshaped, by the 
impact or many countries upon each 
oilier. The individuals cast by chance 
or destiny in roles of decision makers 
were constrained by circumstances. In- 
ternal and external, and (heir responses 
were affected by impressions of the avis 


l .uni mi kill i •ui'« of nl litre. I'iich in his 
, <m ii wiitiin ihc hounds of power 
.md responsibility h.-sioned nil him, 
| -a enl ihr.ingh rile onft.il of decision. 

lit then goes on to consider the 
characters and weaknesses of succes- 
sive American Presidents in facing 
ihc ordeal, culminating »ith Presi- 
dent Iriniian. He makes clear the 
LLinscqtitn.’es of inexperience and 
ineptitude, of impeuiosily and sheer 
accident. of the chaotic legacy of 
K ooievelt’s death, of the pressures of 
contradictory advice from hawks and 
doves, of errors of judgment like the 
termination of Lease- Lend and die 
appointment of llarueh to conduct 
negotiations on the atomic bomb, 
and of the hopeless inadequacy of the 
Stale Department to fulil! its role. 
Mr Fcis shows that Truman was noi 
initially hostile i»» the Soviet Union 
uhoiigh some of his subordinates 
were, like James I'orresial. while 
• i liters i hough i Stalin could do no 
wrong, like Henry Wallace) ; and lie 
gives clear evidence of the good faith 
with which Truman tried in continue 
Roosevelt's policies of conciliation. 
He makes it very easy to sec how 
American policy became, by inexor- 
able force of circumstances. more 
and more disillusioned as ii became 
more experienced. 

Rut he performs no such exorcise 
in the case of Soviet policy. Some 
would «iy that it cannot he done, 
either because Stalin's motives were 
obviously malevolent or because they 
were totally inscrutable. Yet this is 
no longer wholly true. However 
enigmatic the posthumous revela- 
tions about Stalin by his former sub- 
ordinates may bte, there U indepen- 
dent corroboration from a number 
of sources that he was subject to the 


s.i ilk. weaknesses, ctrors. fears and 
pressures .is any Western leader. The 
revelations of Yugoslav writers like 
Djiku .md Dcdijcr. lor example, 
leave no don hi of bis acute anxiety 
not io offend his allies by precipitate 
aelion in Eastern Europe in 1945. 
Ilicy also .show his extraordinary 
ignorance as well as his stubborn and 
brutal temper. The legend of his 
infallibility still dies -hard: Western 
interpreters of the C old War Mil] 
ha If -believe that nothing happened in 
the communist world except by his 
direct will, just a.s Arab politicians 
still half-bclicvc that no tilling happens 
in the Middle East except by t>he will 
of the British Government. Even 
Mr. Fcis cannot quite accept lhal 
Molotov may have been telling the 
.-imple truth when he pleaded rhal he 
had diflicnljies with the Polish com- 
munists. Yet the diflic Lillies of the 
Western governments with their own 
brand rt f Poles should make that plea 
convincing enough; and it has been 
made even more plausible by all the 
subsequent history of Eastern 
Europe. 

It imist at least be conceded lo the 
revisionists dial Stalin was perfectly 
consistent in his dealings with many 
countries— Poland, Greece, Japan, 
Italy, Iran — in the early years after 
the war. Mr. Fcis fairly presents the 
evidence for that view, (hough he is 
still reluctant to draw the conclusion. 
His reluctance is probably due to the 
preponderant emphasis which he 
rightly places on Germany, where 
Stalin's duplicity is more indisput- 
able. Given the sufferings of the 
Soviet Union at the hands of the 
Germans, Stalin’s German policy 
may be attributed to strong emotions 
which the Americans in particular 
did not share. But it must also he 


cenes from East African life 


pa inly attributed |» 

'"»• Mr. Fcis fc fH*. 
;ihom ‘he ineptitude 

™ny, lh L -y 
heir own nor the R 
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^H^rst became known 
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would remain there S 1 1 ****** ! ‘ , . 

lainly not indelimldv r. write. Nadme Goidmicr a 

had no intention *(' lo bclo , ,V8 ,n , ^ 

ddinkelyin Italy, h 'U ^ conscientious trad i- 
I lulv that i!ii> Wovin. mivclists we associate with 

dentally began the Cou ift i* eiadcemh S 1 ®' 


dentally began the Cold Wirxl ^r*' ,’u' £ft ' P i «r fiction 
off-hand treatment i,f,i»^ ,h: ! n '71'' 
mission there, which be£im.Xj4> l * cscnbc ^ I as 
dent for the R ussians'^qBS "■ ^. cr 5 1 ' 0 /. ,i Jk 
Western reprc-xenlalives^ ^jErfifetatb ol wluK 
countries as they were Scenes fiom Johanne- - 

Red Army. J Her first novel racing 

Even nWc decisive a f^rMng of a n;tddlc-ela« 

mivundefstonding vvnv distl® SflU,h . , 1 
that extent there is a '! cr l,bL *^l L .J, £} 

implication in Mr. Fcis experience with the sort of 
there ever a period rf honesty that inspires 

which ihe transition to terror 10 . lb,n ^ wc i 00 - 

course ? it isiHllicultioi*Jl'h' i P wr,n B imaainaiiye 


course ? It is ditlicull to idrau 
a single moment when Imr 
existed; and the blame m 


-Ration and skill beneath the 
fo-l-kntw- that- feeling man- 


MWUd.XS An, have been, other novels 
ih.niho.Nhor. The otel»ns ofrtofiB since Lhcn, 

Cold War in fad gu tel L “W«« rln S n, “™ 

1945 In a sense Mr Fm, ™ t committed, occasionally too 
.hi; in his opening senSi - U ^t and dever ut 

History, in his dark and blood ^1) extending Miss Goi dimer s 

must have chuckled when lii “ ^ij Afri^n'ii u^ 

to the avowals of the Allies cadby the South African si tun 


end of the war against it 
that henceforth they would « 
friends ! " He goes on to jrpt 
such a blessed continuiitioiuit 


s'rfby the South African situa- 
fsid reinforcing an impression 
s,»ithoul overt didacticism or 
bta. she was a profoundly 
r.liod political writer no longer 


living happily ever after, woiilff™ II,er f y 0 v . e ' . 


been contrary to all precede 
is dearly true. But by slaiUj 
the Yalta Conference and Tni 
accession to the presidency, U 
ivies History the chance too 
that chuckle. 


War into politics, politics into war 


MICHAEL FAXIOVT-BATKAIAN 
(Editor): 

Tlie I'oiirtli Dimension of WnrFnre 

Vnhiiiic I ; InicIJigcncc, Subversion. 
Resistance. 

IHIpp. MiincheMcr University Press. 
il.SO. 

This volume collects a course of pub- 
lic lectures given at the University of 
Man chestor in L967, which were de- 


.i, iv not hi. Lii|] amy ■ ' — «». 

itiPrc confidently, however. Is .dial signed, according to M. R. D. Fool's 

the (iniDDU mrPr fiArniunu i( rt vnimilmuliM n 4 ...... C a. .> 


the struggle over Germany was Un- 
avoidable, if pnly been use, unJike 
Mr. Lippnlami in 1947, he knows' that 
• it \vas not avoided. 

, In expjninjng wliy the Cold War 
Jjwas . inevitable, Kir. Fcis reverts to 
; epuch of Ihe conventional wisdom of 


in.1 reduction, “to draw frqsh atten- 
tion to forms of warfare ... in which 
the main campaigns of the next cen- 
tury may well be fought The con- 
tention is that elements of warfare 
generally shrouded in secrecy -Intel- 
ligence, subversion, resistance-form 


a new dimension of war, a Fourth 
Arm; and the symposium aims to 
deal with war “ moving inti) the 
aieiia of polities, where loiirth-diui- 
ensional qualifies of a cultural, social 
■md economic nature weigh more 
heavily in the scales of victory than 
material military quantities ", A 
second volume is planned to 
show the reverse of the coin : 
politics moving into the arena 
of violence. The contributors 
include assorted practitioners of 
Specinl Operations In the Second 
World War; a Middle East historian, 
a former Naval Intelligence officer 
—all relatively advanced la years— 
and a younger man with recent 
experience of People’s War in the 
Far East, 
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Trollope, by WNllam West ; Bernard Malarmjd, by Norman tleer ; T he Authori- 
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Ihc trouble i> that what they have 
to say. despite its interest, accords 
at scarcely any point with the book’s 
'hesis. j he convenor has arranged 
an academic Procrustean bed over 
which a poker-work text rends : 
“ subversion is the most likely form 
of future warfare ", but he has boon 
unable lo stretch the limbs of Ills 
victims to fit It. The reason is thqt 
he has adopted that all-loo-common 
imprecision of terminology which 
lumps all secret activities together 
under the all-embracing clonk and 
dagger - an imprecision distressing 
to find in an academic treatise. That 
all forms of clandestine work have 
certain principles in common does 
not make them susceptible to classi- 
fication together. This is amply 
illustrated by Donald McLachlnn’s 
thlks on intelligence, which sum- 
marize admirably its function, lake 
pains to destroy the popular James 
Bond overtones, and show up the 
fatuity of its choice as one of the 
headings of this volume's snb-tifle. 
Intelligence in the true sense, as he 
rightly says, is incompatible with 
violent or subversive activity ;■ and 
of course is vital to any form of 
military operation, not just ‘ this 
“new" fourth 'dimension. 

Professor Foot underlines the 
antiquity rather than .the novelty of 
special .oper&ppns arid unconven- 
tiort«4 warfare, and shows that this 
allied fourth dimension has always 
been present ; he simply wishes staff 
colleges would pay more attention 
to it. Neither he nor General Gub- 
• commander'' of 

an * '*& evidence that 
■ '• ^ at future wirs 

w have to be .fp ught; ■!, and both 

AlflQ mtrfllu a riViiiixfv _ J . i»i 


w it last, with A (iucst of 
sji.Mi«Gordimc4' has consoli- 
tfil! her achievements in a long, 
ft.and magnificent novel which 
.«h reflects the mature political 
«K5 that has always been un- 
it but which also shows Jicr 
oiljftof patient and painstaking 
Kj«a writer to its fullest ad- 
soy Itsauthenlicily is so power- 
btxse might almost suy this Is 
k lad as history” — not at all 
kb thing as nn ‘‘historical 


history of ft resistance ****■" ■“"T 
inspired hy an ,h,n ® i,s - “ n . h,s,0 f' ual 

guerrilla t act ics— refenwf. , scllll J® 

says, to current evepts ^ r> 5 >^i l ° a ncw *7 

to tlM .situation in Iasi African Mate, arc 

hardly an argument for fc/Wj- l,f . Miss 
of Um “ dimension " in African experience 


— the liberal daydream confronting 
the Third World a.s it actually is ; no 
longer an idealistic vision but a pain- 
ful, problematical society which risks 
wrecking Hie very freedoms fought 
For. Her protagonist, though in no 
sense a crude symbol, is carefully 
chosen lo represent the paradox of 
Ihc while liberal situation in such a 
state. A former D.C.. forced out 
For being too pro- African, Brav is 
now in his finics buL still the tall, 
handsome, civilized English colonel. 
Trying to define why he has left his 
peaceful retirement and his wife 
Olivia lo return, not only as a guest 
at the independence celebrations, hut 
lo stay on. at the confident request 
of his old friend Mwcla. now Presi- 
dent, and prepare a survey on edu- 
cational needs, he hesitantly admits 
that he is aware of his symbolic im- 
portance to his African friends : 

“ [ was . , . something that never 
happened in Africa: a voluntary relin- 
quishment in friendship and light all 
round, of white intraiisigcancc (hat can 
only be met with black iuUansigcance. 

1 represented something that all 
Africans yearned for— even while they 
were talking about driving while people 
into the sea— a situation where they 
wouldn’t have hud lo base nhe dynamic 
of tht-lr power on bitterness.” 

In Gala, his old district, he lives a 
haphazard bachelor life again— no 
curtains, monotonous meals de- 
votedly cooked by his old holt sc boy, 
only the tawdry, pathetic imitations 
of European luxury hotels and com- 
forts touchingly maintained by 
African owners, the same few white 
settlers drinking and complaining 
and getting out Fast, the same 
anxious struggle for Western educa- 
tional talismans, the same dreadful 
poverty and bewilderment, expecting 
him. ns a figure of authority, to 
solve insoluble problems overnight. 

And yet, it is not the same, and it 
Is not— at least to start with— a 
depressing return " home " fur 
Bray. Full of confidence and im- 
mensely popular, Mwcla seems u 
splendid President, his enthusiasm 
infectious, and ' his plans intelligent, 
hi Bray's old Residence, cheery, 
plump Alekc and his sprawling 


family seem competently at home: a i 
white girl. Rebecca, whore husband , 
is off making money in the South. < 
becomes Alcke's secretary. She also 
becomes Bray's mistress, at first in 
gentle, almost anonymous fellow- 
feeling: she is young and healthy, 
he wrily and dcluchcdly thinks of her 
as his “final kick oT the prostate", 
and is grateful for pure pleasure. But 
under the surface political turmoil is 
building up: .Shin /a, the rullianly, 
bearded old guru of Mwela's youth, 
n dedicated socialist and cunning 
politician, as well as a close friend 
of Bray’s, has been excluded from 
the Cabinet. Bray, visiting his remote 
sind primitive hide-out. is disquieted 
by Sliin/a's evidence or secret arrests, 
torture and corruption. There is 
trouble in the mines, rumour of gun- 
running across the border by dissi- 
dent exiles, Mweta announces a 
State of Emergency, and imposes his 
choice on Congress against the grow- 
ing discontent of Shinza and union 
lenders. Bray finds he must choose 
between loyally to the regime and 
faith in the old revolutionary, nnd his 
political choice is paralleled hy n 
reluctant awareness that he has also 
“ chosen ” Rebecca— his wife seems 
a stranger in another world, his 
emotional involvement with the girl 
too strong lo resist. He even has a 
sudden flash of awareness— Olivia 
and Mwcla tire linked, individuals 
who no longer touch Ihc things he 
helieves in. 

It is inevitable (hut Bray should 
become the innocent victim of his 
beliefs, although Miss Ciordimer 
builds up 'the tension in her narra- 
tive with such skill and sense of 
danger that the climax remains n 
shock nnd should not be revealed 
here. In the aftermath of tragedy. 
Rebecca's decision lo leave her hus- 
band offers a comment on what 
Bray represents— he has made it im- 
possible for her lo live with a man 
who exploits Africa to “make his 
pile", With tragic irony. Bray is dis- 
missed by a mililuntlv pro-African 
young woman as “one of those nice 
white liberals getting mixed up In 
things they don’t understand ”, 

Ooc can't do Justice to Ihe scope 
of A C/next of Honour. Warned 


llt.it there are nuiiy pages of Con- 
gress speeches reported in lull, dis- 
cussions of union problems, of how 
to reconcile independent socialism 
with the need foi Western capital 
investment, the reudci may balk at 
having lo m.ikc the unaccustomed 
cfl'ort of political involvement. Yet 
because Miss Ciordimer still retains 
her clear and witty eye and car for 
detail, the images or African Iffe 
provide a superbly entertaining 
background— almost a film docu- 
mentary to lend force lo the ideas 
discussed. She fixes certain scenes 
and smells indelibly even on a 
memory ignorant of bci beloved 
continent— the Greek caTcS with its 
“ staple frontiersman diet " and syn- 
thetic juices churning brightly in 
containers, where Shinza prepares 
his campaign. Ihc still forest lake 
with baobab »nd white sandy bcacli, 
the backroom crowded with children, 
card-players, the silent old barefoot 
black woman enthroned on her com- 
mode while the eager politicians 
argue and the radio plays. Among the 
huge cast of characters, white and 
black, arc some splendidly satirical 
sketches— Loulou, the glamorous 
widc-boy, with his retinue of frizzy- 
pigtuilcd “petiles folics” and stock 
or 'tourist junk : old Dan do, the dis- 
gruntled while lawyer refusing to 
change his manners or drinking 
habits even if he is Mwela's Attor- 
ney General; the anxious Dane who 
runs the Silver Rhino Hotel, nnd his 
truculent, pretty daughter who 
elopes with a supercilious African 
media man — nil these we sec through 
Bray’s eyes, yet without preconcep- 
tion or distortion. 

It is pari of Miss Gordimer's 
talent lo have used us her camera, 
her symbolic hero-victim and spokes- 
man, a man like Bray who has a 
private dignity and no person'll uxc 
to grind ; because he is so obviously 
r good mail, despite being while, 
liberal, vulnerable, and imperfect, wc 
can accept his commitment to the 
ideal of Free Africa without qnes- 
: liouina Miss Gordimer's imaginative 
Integrity nnd this is perhaps, most 
of all, why her navel deserves lo bo 
read carefully and widely by those 
whom the problem concerns. 
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Michael i *U I ioit-Batentah 

talks on the nature a®*,'® 
People’s War analyse Mafl'if 
lion of Stm-Tzu’s Art o\ 
utilization of the principles 
(normal) and i /i'i Icxlnow™ 
indirect ) furccs, and hh pp* 
of People’s War as a combin«j 
subversion and r&slitance « 
fronts. This is the real 
book, and was presumably 
ing-poim of the idea of |W K 
shim. : ijhl 

Jl is all the more regren«j 
It appears to be incompwtft 
points forward at ihc end op 
detailed consideration oMV: 

battle-fronts ”, which will JJ, 
find a place in ibenexi von^ 

considerable contribution 
. study of guerrilla warfar*!. 
theiess fails to . estabij* , 
ingly the proposition ^ 
form, comparable m die ^ 
warfare with the sl, rr«p. ^ 

bow or the tank.. ThaF Y _ 
represents a “ walerswo ^ ’ 
evolution . the , twiligW-fl*^ 
tional military system add 
of a new one . . . d^ererri W* 
warfare operating 
planes : ,tbree-dimensio« 
tional war adapted to ^ 
gency use and "foortljJ j 
People’s War * is arguab^J 
would like to see 
man develop this at F 6 ^-' | 
If he attempts th,s ; 
he will keep a sense 
and ask-' himself ■ « 
whether, experience '4?, ^ 

Vietnam must ne *?j sa r ? '2 
where in the world. “ JS 
see, for example, ’ * h £ 0 J55 
conflict ; between the ^ 

-arid Ohina, should * vga 

military contest. 
remotely apprreictim« 
pie’s War ; and, 
the signal failurne 

Yasser Arafat and the U 
las of Latin America 
ignored • ' ''j \j. ' ■ y ’ 


little strange 


Fourth period 


RfftNESt ' • 
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f-. Hoddcr and Stoughton. 


‘•fekty of John Jones's first 
^flich is at the very least nn 
?nd subtly calculated— as 

If < 8n . pitoljiiirfn*— book, is 
HMeilne. partly it lies in a 

° f blaCk r 

the practitioners of 
j.ph rarely have the restraint 
Wh.W attempt. Then 
P- 15® MjWjething pleasingly 
L 1 ‘evocation of n 

K^foo« postwar years whose 
drabttess' ' is so easy a 
ESS-' 15 fefdly ever repre- 
^ lon .^*lh accuracy or 
E^’ J™* mostly it seems to be 
theme; and the oddly 
which the 
■AiTfc comic characters 

Stfe m?*! r s " “ apparently, 

moral of the book tends 

BSfi c te r . look! a mix - 

^Sntrr? fl ' heer ,n Senuily and 
ET- trol causes the vanishing 

S 011, ■ ? young violinist 
*22? a w d a8pir ' 
Into 

Nber ■ 5f_® crank amateur 

tariff a mfaguous sexual 

S Rt f an e° in 
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Dr. Ucntwssy lias a psychiatrist's 
coujoption of Normality, which 
aplicars lo be lire score at tire end 
of a game of Freudian tennis. Mr. 
Hammond. Henry's father, has Law 
—he is a sea-lawyer, not a profes- 
sional. . , 

The net result of David s chance 
encounter with Cicdye is disaster, or 
frustration in .varying degrees, for 
most of them. Years later, David is 
a failure. Gcdge is incarcerated in 
the asylum from which David tried 
to save him. Crumnt is preaching! to 
a congregation of Ihe insane. The 
hand of the desired, and absent, God 
has intervened to alter and ruin 
most of their lives through n very 
.small incident. 'Things look pathetic- 
ally deterministic in Mr. Jones s 
view: something hidden from them, 
beyond their control, and depress- 
ingly trivial, is ch dosing their destin- 
ies for them. Among all the 
cleverness and humour Ihe Some 
God is often a very funny book— 
there is a pervading sorrow at the 
farcical, peculiar or simply meaning- 
less direction human affairs are 
frequently forced to take.. 

Mr. Jones’s manipulation ot fits 
plot recalls Iris Murdoch in ns pro- 
fusion of coincidence, suggesU ” ll ‘ 
lianf Golding in his way of making 
the reader work hard for grave and 
disconcerting . implications. Neither 
influence Is necessarily a • 

artd the slightly desperate .toppling 
pvcr into sheer groicsquene at . lire 
1 end h a serious weakness: 
tions lo a rhthcr arMinry ' 

hart been sdcces>fully ..resisted els 

■ where. White Mr. Gcdge is rcaf, in 

all his craziness and P“ r: * n “‘ a *,P Vor 
never quite achieves that ^tattw . 
all this. The i Some God v> a jWJ 
. work of. mature tntetet^. 
only the courage lo-bc :t .hitte 
obyjoM? to ir.ake it «.'<(« P wmmM 
Tjfii novel indeed 


l)Ol T GI.AS UAYKS: 

Tomorrow (lie Apricots 
181pp. Macmillan. £1.80. 

Each of the novels in Douglas 
Hayes’s continuing sequence, His- 
tory of a Selfish Man, has 
been praised, and rightly so, 
for ihe manner in which a 
period or place is identified and 
brought to life by a skilful evocation 
of its lesser, but convincingly peculiar 
aspects. Tomorrow the. Apricots is 
the fourth in the sequence and brings 
us up to the 1940s, with the narrator 
now posted to the Middle East on 
active service. His father, Gus, who 
charmed and bludgeoned his way 
through My Father In lus Dizzerbell, 
receives his only mention when we 
hear of his death; and it seems 
somehow sadly apt that the loss of 
so cojourfui a character should mark 
the least enjoyable of the novels. 

As before, ail the ingredients are 
there for recapturing a time and a 


way of life now gone forever, but 
this time they are relied oil loo 
heavily: as Lf the inert; mention of 
certain characteristics nnd ;i heavy 
reliance on period slang might prove 
an effective .substitute for the more 
subtle craftsmanship of the earlier 
books, ll doesn’t, of course; and the 
result is a rather haphazard list of 
props contained in a narrative neces- 
sarily composed of brief, informative 
sentences. One consolation, though, 
is that Mr. Hayes plays down hits 
previously overworked tendency, to 
endow sexual scenes with a sort of 
clotted lyricism — indeed, his hero 
suffers from a bad case of premature 
ejaculation (hiring his time abroad 
which leaves his chances pretty 
limited, although he does conduct a 
brutally -short affair with a. purse. 
Through Ibis affair, and through one 
or two other minor encounters, we 
do catch glimpses of the.humour and 
gentle prilhbit which have been the' 
best features of the sequence so 
far. 


On the record 


ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN* 
For the Good of Hie Cause 
Translated by David Floyd and Max 
Hayward. . 

134pp.. Pah M ali £2-25, 

pfva potzy dela. -the third of Sol- 
zhenitsyn's stories which followed: 
Ivan Denisovich, appeared m Novy 
Mir in July, 1963.. * He. js, 
generally more of a recorder ft art 
of a creator. ... It .may be Jhat be 
is the first of a new type of ftuss an 
writer, npt. given fc ^ech-making 
or aggressive sermonizing . (JU 

SpSer . 27, T963J. The tamhr 
t ion by David Floyd and Max Hay- 


ward was ’ published the 1 following 
ycafi " For the Good of the Cttitse 
■ Is too short for a whole book,, oven . 
one with 'large type and Wide mar- 
gins, nnd so' the translators, who 
have done an excellent job, have 
added qn Introduction and some 
quotations from the Soviet press 
aboul thc important, though mildly, 
phrased, 'conflict which the . book 
aroused ” , (TLS, October 22 K 19<j4). 

. V 'Hie ■'franslnlion: . has now ■ been 
reissued with the old appendix con-: 
tainia8 Soviet press comments, and 
also a new introduction by David 
Boyd bringing the ; story down 1 to 
Jhe . : Nobel . Prize controversy- last 
year. ■ : 


May Books 


NOVI-KS 


James Fraser 
Death in a 
Pheasant’s Eye 

£1.50 (May 27) 


John Hooker 

Jacob’s Season 

£1.75 (May 27j 
GENERAL 

Norman 
Croucher 
Shin Kicking 
Champion 

The incredible story of a 
young man who losL both leg* 
beneath the knee, but luis 
succeeded to adapt himself so 
well to his artificial limbs 
that he has been able to walk 
from John O'G routs ui 
Lund's End to raise money 
lor Oxfam and tu climb 
the Jungfrau. 
Illustrated £2.00 


Thomas E. 
Beaumont 

edited by . . 

Geoffrey A. Godacn 

Pencillings by 
the Way 

A fascinating story of n voyage 
uround the world in 
1870-1871. 

Illustrated £2.50 

COTXEC11NG 

Gustav Weiss 
The Book of 
Porcelain 

335 pages, including 16 colour 
plates. 38 half-tones, line 
draftings, rniafcs, charts, 
2,500 European marks nnd 
artists’ marks and signatures. 
£4.50 

The. Book of 
Glass 

354 pages, including 16 colour 
plates, 270 half-tones 
10 maps, charts. £4.50 


ReinhardG. 

Hubei 

- The Book of 
Carpets 

347. pages, including 28 colour 
plates,! 541Uu f4 ones, 96 
Jine. drawings, 4 iqaps. £5.00 

;■ ’ . 

Barrie&Jeakins 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 




and criticism 


14.5.71 TLS: 


The life and times of Comrade Fairy 


:■ X. 




l unn vui m; : 

IfiMiii' (ini 

Ili.f’P Rmilk'f .iiid Kil'.iii I'.inl 
12 

Mi*. I.dill. Vunn.u •j'.tci 11} ihc 

arlio, K. (). I >im Inn. ri ihe <!;■ iiuliisri 

nf ll.inicl f >nnlnp. «»nc (iiiii* Prciiik'iil 
of llic Dublin I Iil-uso pineal Society 
(with .1. hi> Vicv-IVctidcnil.tnd l.tici 
fuiiinlci iif ilw British Anlliinpa- 
sopliic.il Siicidy. Her ntoihcr’.s family 
were I ri>h Qu.tkcis. living ul Killiney. 
A ennfii'.iim Iieiilagv. enriched by 
t.'aihnlic niuiiL calling on llic Virgin 
a.% " Mother of fiHisol.itiun, Tower 
of Ivory, Star of the Sea, Holy 
Muihei or t iod 

Daniel Dunlop, wuii whn>e dc.tili 
Ibis first voliuiie »f ;i (un-volume 
autohingr.ipliy ends, rineigcs as 
h delight I'ul ihis-and'Olher-uoildly- 
figure. He lud fallen more 
under ihe sway of the ehiiin- 
smokiim Madame flluvnisky than 
either Ye.its or A:. 'I hose florul 
appnrts. wlueli (lie old lady con- 
jured out of thin air vveie too good 
nol to Iht true; and Hie .portrait of 
Knot lliiomi hung on his wall. In the 
war between Mrs. Hex: ml with her 
power liases in England ami India 
nml Mrs. Katharine A. Tinglcy, the 
“Purple Mother”, operating from 
(he Lfnitcd Stales, he observed a 
dignified neutrality, until the Purple 
Mother offered him what nppeuied 
a splendid opening as her private 
secretary. With his wife and two 
children, he sailed for the New 
Worfd, in the .steerage cla-vs. 

For Edith the emigration was out 
of Eden. Site did not like America, 
whether living comfortably on the 
charity of a rich woman with a hor- 
rible son in New Jersey or uncom- 
fortably in « New York slum. Jeered 
at for her accent in school, she 
^played truant with Italians and 
Negroes, ami caused her brother to 
fait out of the window, as she 
thought to his death. Her father was 


• lk k Vi | I'll 111.! -IlmUlie I he ohsa|ill- 
i»ii»iil-s. due in .i Pm pie Mother. Imi 
i:i»i i piiltlii.il'. job with Wi'iting- 
liiui .e wliikh a tuk lino to I.iindiin. 

I diilv -A. ii vriti lit killiney. where 
■lie lt.iikt.il in i lu- Imv .if her grand 
pa i cm > .iiitl aim of sewiill iiklH.il 
patienii wEioni Fkr .mm I itiiiu kepi 
in a winy u< the imu.e il was I lie 
nitisi inlegiaied periiul in what was 
lo prove a dissipated life. She wejii 
■it lw\ illy lit rejoin her paicnlv 

Her I. tiller |n ospered. financially 
with Wc sling house, and sp/rinmlly 
first with | hcositpliy and later with 
i lie Sleiiiur vcisfon, Anihroposophy. 
both of vv ltie.fi hrmigJu him comfort 
and his wife distress from lady devo- 
tees. 

I 'il iili prospeied in her own way. 
A Swedi-li iii:i id enemir.igetl her in 
umlresi and ubserie her hudy in her 
parents’ full-lenglh minor: ;ind des- 
pite Kuni Honmi look in g disapprov- 
ing from the wall, she fmiiiil the pros- 
pect good : so good indeed di.il after 
mairreulaiiug. she weni to stay with 
Aunt Louisa in KiMiney .uid induced 
Aunt I-iHiisH'rs grey-haired admirer, 
an Indiun civil servant, in propose 
marriage. She was. in model'll lan- 
guage, prematurely Women's I .Lb ; or 
in o Id-Fashioned, a mins. 'Hi is was 
l‘JI.1, and Edith, we deduce, some 
four years older than the twentieth 
century, and much more nubile. 

When the war came, her brother 
could protest his pacifism as a 
Quaker. litliih was politically against 
an Imperialist War; and when Gib- 
sun Young, a young Australian musi- 
cian who was excused military service 
on Lite grounds of asthma, fell hi love 
with her, Edith fell imo bed wiLh him. 
Like a gentleman, he married her 
when she was three months gone, 
gave up his i marie and took u job. 
like Mr. Dunlop, with Westinghouse, 
but in Manchester. Her father 
understood, hecause Karma taught 
hint that children chose their parents 
before they are horn : and indeed 
Edith foil a hand touching the back 


mi her link when ihe pains came on, 
, .uni since l here was nobody there, d 
mighl %ei> 'veil Iiju* been Iter un- 
born son who later on pould touch 
'lie kick of her neck in jiisl such a 
wjy. 

I lei i.iihcr'.s daughter. Edith was 
vouchsafed several such glimpses of 
i he para normal. Hill the vision she 
pursued was noi mystical ; it was the 
mirage of romantic love. 

Gibson and she i|iiurrclled over the 
Russian Revolution, he favouring 
Kerensky, she Lenin; and ubo over 
die grass-widow next door, whom he 
seemed to favour more than her. 
Looking after baby Michael made 
her feel mure coniincd than her con- 
finement. Was il nut natural that 
filling for a day to visit Aunt Louisa 
at fungt-ion, .she should . fnll 
instantly in love with “ u pninrc Hol- 
guin refugee ", going by the name of 
l-ich/uit '} and still more natural that 
she should sugge-t his getting a job 
at Westinghouse, Manchester, where 
Ciibson worked ! and inevitable that 
FioJizun should reveal that he was 
Grisha, a Russian Communist agent 
from Rostov, and beg her to ilcc with 
him to Moscow, taking Michael with 
her and leaving Gibson in the arm? of 
the lady nest door ? 

If she could have been certain of 
having Michael. Edith would have 
obeyed llii.s roman tie impulse. But 
Gibson loved his son, and, with 
money given him by his father, trans- 
ported Hie whole fain My lo Mel- 
bourne. lo begin a new life now the 
war was over, 

Edith found gum- trees boring and 
AiLslraliaii-s uncouth, at least until she 
met the Melbourne intellectuals , who 
relished her childhood memories of 
/E. Yeats, und Joyce, applauded her 
theatrical performances and encour- 
aged her in giving lessons in speech 
and drama. She began to make as 
much money by teaching as Gibson 
did by writing music criticism: 

Gibson had bis set of friends; I mine. 
We seldom met except at break fasi. , , , 


The deeper, the colder 
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SARAH DAVY8 r 

A Time und A Time 

I58pp, Calder nnd Boyars. £2.10. 

The impulse lo WTite an autobio- 
graphy, as opposed to “memoirs” — 
the exact moment when the Impulse 
| becomes imperative, th« personal re- 
wards of re-creating nnd ordering 
iwst experioncer— has not received 
: much attention. To -some extent the 
“act of autobiography must always 
Jiavk ati integrative or therapeutic 
: aim. varying From writer to writer; 
and nt one extreme, as for “ Sarah 
■pavys", it seenw to bo an essential 
Work of self -definition, possibly 
rttore ' important— although . ihe 
I author Under 'her own - name is a 
novelist— than anything elite pi o- 
: dueed. Her book osehpes being any 
son ot nmstcrnlcce by the chosen 
\naf.rawnA«»-of lu scope and by the 


defects In. the writing a* in tbe ; 
;I'P Ab« describes— tendencies ip pose, 
ideViido, m settle for *• fine writing" ; 

-it .penetrates deeply into the 
iikturc of a pnrdcitlur kind of lonely 


the.; painful, jpage-jo-pa^ 


struggle for honesty compels respect, 
even- in u few passages -something 
more than resect. 

The life-story starts with, a painful 
rebirth : af-telr a carefully planned 
an cade attempt. the autihur found 
horeeJif ,jn IwsipjLoJ, brought hack to 
life by a series of eoinoldenees. The 
book was written (i few years Inter 
■ to define the events which led to 
deliberate soif-disviniclion and to 
find reasons, however austere and 
minimal, for self-love and self-pres- 
ervation, It is the chronicle of an 
inner life and therefore of an emo- 
tional search, chiefly through homo- 
sexual loves ; much that is part of 
most .people's Hves is noticeably 
absent or .blurred— no mention ot 
patients or brothers after qbuldhood, 
litlJe of (he . author*® professional 
ttfi^-tuid wen\Lhe lovers, nva-le and 
. fean'alo, have no dlstinot personali- 
ties.. ‘ ■ 

Yet It would be a piLJr ,if Iht5 were 
feid aihipiy as ibe V autobiography 
df si lesbian ”, Tor the kind pf intipr 

• JnsatjiftbBitiy tliat . the ; book .is nboiU 

• could equally be present in Iwtero- 
'sexiial roladonshiips, nlfbotigh ft fe 
.RfCPptuatcd by the ^upo'us , weigjil- 
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less ness of sexual love lotufiy dis- 
connected from child hearing. 

f’enlratty, Iho theme is some Und 
of .Fracture in the core of the self ; 
an ohsQMivc need for relief from 
loiiujjjicss, and an equally strong 
barrier against closeness or on- 
croachmciit : 

The closer you approach r person, 
oiilier physically or menially, the more 
vour own isolation is thrown into relief, 
it is as though you approached a fire in 
hope nf finding warmth, to discover the 
■fire to be only a cold light which, the 
nearer you came, only increased the 
shadow of your loneliness on tiio wai! 
behind you. Ji j q nol possdblo to share 
yourself,. to admit people t 0 your inner 
5P*",. though- you were a nice, cosy 
ti reside -round which, friends could 

S ilhcr. The further in; the more arcile 
le weather becomes. ' . 

Tlie courage with whiUi the 
author investigates her owe a retie 
solitude as heiglaened by the visible 
struggle wiijh selif-dc«pUon and 
fear, . And it is an liwcstjaation 
wdhupt.scnsjWe loo^.idn^ Mfldi-' 
out heh>; after her attempted sui- 
cide psychiatric treatment was sug- 
gested to her, ,but the had *• enough 
i^rebgth to re&i^ “.for, the “.wooden 

h«^ ro«?>H .within- my w«Jls anil niy 
nuitd .Would no longer be illy own ", 

■ That rt is a reedrd oF-cmiragc should 

.. •.npl obscure the;:fuei. t/tet /foere is. 

. damage . and .^viiitibn and 
'•wnaltf.i. '-wtum otwiemhjp 0 f one's 

• ;Frw^ a,e6W olhTMie U thd Mice of 
4n£ety." 1 If . is , surtjy tvJordietti- 
Wniny:- that tlits 
: ■ yjo^rntion .>r| iwt an dliyess bu i- the 
nagraicoruhtinn ’ 

.• * u ^ vnl from r MnJmaainahlc 

■! other 


Wc raiely nude iu'c ,inv umre. When 
'AC diil il was nn good. 

Wc acre imlaiihfiil .mil frank will) 
each nihcr .ihnul il. Gibson leased me 
.iboiil a joung viol in iil who dcpuii/cd 
for him in hi> (|iiark-i, and I him ahum 
his aitr.iciivc star pupil who was the 
ccllisf. I did iiiii icll him dial whenever 
i he mild blue eyes of (he lean, lanky 
violinist mci mine during a rehearsal 
die sudden blaze I doled ed in ilicm tired 
me (mi with desire. . . . The understand- 
ing be l ween iis was -iicli dial lie knew 
what I was going to say before. I said 
it. I introduced him lo Nici/schc, lie 
lent me Plain's Ditihwr*- To emulate 
him 1 became a vegetarian. One moon- 
light night I lay with him on the parched 
grass at Sassafras in ihe foothills of the 
Dandenongs. In ihe shadowy bush 1 
feasted iny body on his. I thought after- 
wards that 1 was pregnant, hull wasn't. 

Having achieved (his antipodean 
nuuhtx tklultertiiuti, il would have 
been sensible to stay down under. But 
Gibson yearned to be the music 
critic of the Dally Express, so back 
he went to London, with wife and 
son following before he found a job. 
By now Dunlop p<Vi* was the wealthy 
general secretary of the British 
An-ihroposoph ieal Society, raising 
funds for the Rudolf Steiner Hall in 
Baker Street. Dunlop frire was 
married, sensibly, to the daughter of 
h Lancashire industrialist, and 
.struggling for recognition as a 
painter, while the footloose Youngs 
moved from Not ling 1-IUI down lo 
Earls Court Road, keeping together 
for Michaels sake and sleeping apart 
for (heir own. 

Tt was not long before Edith met 
Mark, a Cockney commercial artist, 
who called her “starry eyes", and 
reminded her of Grisha. He lived in 
a smajl room above his aunt's sweet 
shop in South Winihlcdon ; but he 
sooft moved into Edith's studio attic, 
while Gibson moved out to live with 
Gordon Craig’s daughter-in-law 

until she .slashed her wrist lo con- 
vince Gibson that she really did want 
to go and live with lack l.indsny in 
& ■ basement in Futon Square. 

Michael was sent off to bonding 
school ('Gibson’s father footing the 
bill) and Edith was liberated from 
maternity (except during the hols). 


It did nol change ihe r « I 
ever. N mv M rk ( nku S 1 
as short for PluiuJ had 
miii s place, \dri lin appjJ 
over Mark's old p | ;K .f P 


Hie reluctant conformist 


High and low 
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n.Qifurd Ibsen 
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yv.s, .mi nottiMitiu- ' 

I he yearning m his eyes d, J ' , 
Ins arms. Our hands ucmhled. ff * 
»s eolil a.s icc. ” 

" Y.m re shivering. Wlws w , 

i ,we ‘bewMhiRlff 

I don t know wtv.it m do ubouiV 
I here s never anything tobefa 
I told him gravely. 1 

“There mu»i he. Sonieihin s , 
done. He kissed me lingering!: 
One thmg Is certain | sfj \ 
mg hysterically. “You can’t 
making love (a me." 

" lf« equally certa i n that I man J 
l.ivo to yon. I don’t mind ulm 3 
a nd bow. 1 t s just gm to he." 1 1 
■‘You’re mad" I scolded. "J 
•’ Sure I'm crazy." Whirling me 3 
he would have had me on iho,-3n| 
in an instum if J'd nol nujjjj 
resisted him, ’ | 

“ O.K. ", he said with a shrug. “■ 
it your own way. I can wsii. H 
about a irice cup id" tea ! ” | 

Thus oloyingly, novelisticdlj, 
septuagenarian Mrs. Young rta 
the amours of between the % 
flirtations with the CommufllaM 
eonfromations with the Bhriii 
bottle ptinie.s among Left BoolCj 
members, and cell meetings ittca| 
by herself (as Comrade Paifyjjj 
Pluto (as Comrade Fish). j 
The ptiblishers claim that I 
volume “ has 't he period flavour] 
many of the literary and po£i 
movemems of the first half oil 
century And it is true, ttaj 
“ flavour ** is less appropriate i 
“ odour '*. Perhaps one is msjuU 
this first volume ami Mrs. Ya 
has prevented any of the refiecH 
of the krticr half of her lift H 
obscuring the boring silliness « 
earlier, in order to portray hcnr|| 
were the lives of those who d* 
the freedoms of artists without to 
so. ft is a cautionary afe forte. 
now w ife-swapping in 
amiejpu'ie they are 'on to mow 
new or spiriliraily reward*!. j 


A Lucca vintage 


YKKNON BART!. KIT : 

Tuscan Harvest 

190pp. Chatto and Windus.. 11,50. 

The first thing that strikes a reviewer 
is that Vernon Bartlett must be an 
admirable specimen of man in the 
Inter spun of life. This is not said 
with any intention of diminishing 
the contributions of his active career 
as broadcaster, author. Member of 
Parliament and international civil 
servant of note. \yho tried to bring 
some humanity into the cruel years 
he had to live through. It is meant 
rather as a protest to those who 
called him a - middlebrow ", Like 
all wise men, he is capable of laugh- 
ing at himself and he jokes about 
this a^p^laiiop . as applied to his 
books: The truth is : , that after a 
eertriin age land Mr. Bartlett is over 
seventy) j( i s not “brows” that 
mutter tuny more than bald new) but 
courage, kindlier and equilibrium. 

aSrts A en ' ^ ™* e dc ■«« 
.tHe publishers fsfy that Tuscan 
Harvest a sort ■ of postscript to 
JKJJ J y widely-read niece 
published 

? .19M iijhen Mr, Bartlett, had 

decided, after a> lifetime of Wandor- 
•mg over ibt world. to settle i n a fahn 
near Lticpa andieullivate the grapes 
and olive* .himself. There 
more promtfous . places in Italy or 

h d p i -f ‘ for natiFrt pro- 
vided the fertile, rolling tondsca 


ntm his twenty-third and Ihir- 
Mai Itoen worked us resident 
aatiii and “ instructor " ul the 
ijjeoil Theatre in Bergen. He was 
0 rtarge or rehearsals, nnd in 
Eiool the company on a lour to 
ajugen and German towns, but 
*o expected to compose pluys 
ring Ihe nationalist enterprise, 
violinist Ole Bull, who had 
ly the theatre, took a l ink in 
ftihisposi to a young student ; 

( Ibsen had been the only Norwc- 
II to respond to the revolutionary 
1848, with his play Catiline 
poems to the Magyars who. 
At Kossuth, were struggling for 
s independence. 

Uihougli Ibsen’s own nationalist 
tomtits were genuine, he was 
nought between the incompatible 
mdtofthe Norwegian Myth and 
•|tirr bien fahe which “imposed 
fed of intellectual bondage from 
jiiit took him long years lo break 
t r , at Professor Me Furl a ire says. 
r»w of a heroic past and an 
(Ully glorious future after Nor- 
5)'s “ftousaiul years’ sleep" did 
k prove compatible with the rigid 
muttons of the French stage. 
&& supplied the rest of the rei>e>r- 

Ban this first volume of Ibsen’s 
wtllceffeel of those -seven forma- 
■lots can be gauged. The areh- 
Kdlhc Bergen Theatic supply a 
Md account of the organization : 
fcitKfls included fines for quai- 
Biffor (he use of "expressions 
Inolfend feminine modesty " in 
■PlBencc of ihe actresses, smok- 


ing or drunkenness on the premises. ( 
Ibsen’s own duties were fully set out I 
The angry young man who was so ■ 
skilful at drawing caricatures con- j 
formed, bui ut a cost (even so, he i 
was often loo &uli rival for lii-s audi- 
ence). Bergen later supplied the I 
background for (iln>si\, set in a place 
where il is nearly always raining. 
Professor Me Fail a no says; 

'Hie experience of those years- -il would 
lint be all exaggeration to call it trau- 
matic - invaded his later dramas in a 
multiplicity of guises. In essence svliat 
emerged was the conviction that any 
submission to “duly", uny surrender 
[o (raditiemd or institutional or social 
pressures was an a IT runt to tlic integrity 
of the individual, and therefore some- 
thing to be passu mu lei v resisted in llic 
interests or genuine set I- real izu lion, 
which alone justifies our existence. 

The biographical record and the 
samples irf drearily conventional pat- 
riotism (of which his sole popular 
success was The Peas! til Solhougi 
suggest that the true development of 
Ibsen must be traced elsewhere. Two 
works which he wrote before going 
lo Bergen, Catiline and the political 
parody of Bellini's opera Nonna, re- 
present the iconoclastic Ibsen who 
was to emerge again in the satiric 
Loir'.v Comedy ; it is through these 
play's rather than any of his historic 
dramas tliat the line of evolution 
runs. Catiline, composed while he 
was an apothecary apprentice, is 
very obviously taken from the Latin 
works he was' "cramming" foi uni- 
versity matriculation, when, us 
Ibsen' said. 

I-was not in a position to give vent to 
everything that was fermenting in nic. 
except by playing mad practical jokes 
that drew on me the wrath of all the 
cilizons wlui were completely remote 
from the world that preoccupied me in 
my isolation. 

The hero is presented as both heroic 
and criminal ; he is sol hot ween two 
conventional female figures —his wile 
and Good Angel, and I'uri.i his Bad 


Angel, a vestal virgin whose sixiei lie V 
had ravished, and who hetsclf pur- 
sues him like a vengeful ghost with a 
passion of love-hate. He etuis by kill- 
ing his wife (who has must improb- 
ably accompanied him In the field of 
battle) while he in turn is stabbed b> 
Furi:i. These two represent contrary 
stales of himseli : 

[s not life limn ini unending strangle 
Between the liustilc forces in the soul 
And in this struggle lies the soul's line 

life. 

Brand, and perhaps Julian, can he , 
dimly foreseen in Lalilinc ; Hcdda, ( 
and perhaps even Irene, in Furia. 
Because the work came out of 
Ibsen’s own depths, and out of the 
year of revolution, IS4K. it deserves 
io be read between the lines. 

Nonna, which was printed in the 
students’ magazine at Christiania, 
is a good example of student revolt, 
micl-ninctecnlh-ccnliiry- style. It is 
subtitled “a politician's love"; the 
hero is "a Liberal or railing that, 
Herr SUibcll ”, The little squib under- 
lines the latest government scandal. 
Other characters include the Govern- 
ment. the Opposition, with its two 
consumptive sons. The Address to 
the King of 1848 and The Address 
to the King of 1851. and a chorus of 
“ the sensible members of the Oppo- 
sition. together with Skjcrholdl ". 
The play ends with the apotheosis of 
the hero into a deml-god “ or— as 
people express it today -into a 
Cabinet Minister". 

Two volumes of the Oxford Ibsen 
have still to appeal. It is a pity that 
Ibsen's lyrics were nol included in 
I the present volume, but perhaps they 
will be included in a later one. As 
; Professor McFarlunc records, the 
1 untimely death of Graham Orion, 
his co-editor, deprives this standard 
• edition of a sensitive and subtle 
i writer. It is hoped th.it none the less 
: the concluding volumes will not be 

I loo long delayed 


VMI.l.AItl) FKKMI VM : 

The SlmkcspL-urcnn (i rotes ipie 
Its Genesis amJ T raosfucriialu»ns. 

175pp. Clarendon Press : Oxfotd 
Univeisity Press. £2. 

mr.ommi. wt iss : 

The Breath of Cion ns mid Kings 

Shakespeare's Larly C umedicx and 
Histories. 

JV>pp. Chatto and Windus. O, 

Whether the current fashion for 
treating Shakespeare as another 
Beckett or Genet reflects a true kin- 
ship ur merely a confusion between 
bis concerns and llwits. our modern 
taste for what Theodore Weiss culls 
“ the sudden, the improvisatory, the 
incongruous “ has certainly drawn 
renewed attention lo that antic dis- 
position of Shakespeare's :irt in 
which kings mix with clowns and 
princes exchange roles with fools. 
“Shakespeare’s genuus for mingling 
the merry a qd lhe grim”, as Profes- 
sor Weiss puls it, bears sonic analogy 
lo what goes on In the .theatre of the 
! absurd, and Professor Fttrnham 
, identifies this quality us the 
grotesque style, with Us roots in a 
r medieval tradition. But. as botn 
. these studies illustrate, the Shake- 
spearian form of grotesque counler- 
r point achieves un equilibrium anil 
q an inclusive ness that are missing 
, front, and even alien to, the trcndier 
culls of our contemporary singe. 
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ie Ettrick shepherd 


Pope ; nnd, last but not WJ 
desertion of the Tuscan 
For young people prefer the 
tria4 wages and -smog of 

the Lombardo- Piedmontese COW 
to die paslorat life of ihw B 
fathers. 

There are interesting 
on wine-making, somelinta 
but ft>r all tliat by now 
sional — for Mr.’ ' BflrtlcU MJ , 
duoed revolutionary Trench, 
on his -fifteen-acre farrtt wfuen 
been imitated by neighbour* , 
critique of the eitltJvatipn WL^. 
by VirgU in his Georgies. HL, 
enthusiast t>f the society. Tor p^ 
jng animal and' bfril 
the British Institute 
see the sturdy and ’-sjJasnt 1 ™ 
■giovtliy of hoary JradttWMB L gw 
Roman (and perhaps 
wtH as, if happily not more 
Hebraic. Family lies and (Ul 1 

Mr. BurtJett. is' 

other personal subjects, 
fosses that he is still tom 
his farmer’s retreat and n«- 
We' spent trying lo , 
kind’s poditios. He akoj 
halo Svetvo) Hint in elderiy 
sexual urge does not 
visits ■ to London, - J ; jji 

. crossing . the rraul j to - 
■photographs of 
tbickiy populate Hpho. 
enabled me to 
looking young men. of m ,■ 
joints, widi their ■ 


jfeliogg: Selected Poems V 

p&J by Douglas S. Mack [ 

^ Clarendon Press; Oxford ( 

Press. £2,10. I 

• | * 

‘•1®^ James Hogg has lit Lie | 
existence.. The man him- \ 
!** confounded with Slid- i 
J “itod Thomas Jefferson Hogg ; ; 
[ in fl/fft A ivootl’s Mtiiia- , 
[y* 1820s and I830.S will have 
■iwm posed as the rustic shep- 
Ijf , feljn, . Wilson’s " Nocles 
..Like Burns und 
jJ'^jan.utjlcUered peasant 
some sophistied- 
|T' PopWMi.ly, exploi led the 
(JK a Wrr'tah he spoke 
S7‘°f»^0|tie notable bal- 
baying satiric and dcs- 
*! vigorous sense of 
,u of literary scene 
* %ict Shepherd somewhat 
B^.eJTHdpiory on hlx early 
sootLproved himself 
^vptlpor, revolutionary genius 
m , Black *<MmTs 
^ . 1822 until bis death 

lheif rhythms 
dictated by 
TOokS-V 4 ’ T rc Polished in 
hflK'VSf other Scottish 
S&nL* Si? ** patriotic 
** ®° nn y Prince 
by himself 
: worst “-have 

an iufft ^ al 
«»nature to be 

I Mty is fsime. 

feed H. Rut 

personal, in- 
of his metrl- 

um 

satire in 
Jd wWi fon. 


Waite t himsclt had y high opinion of 
him and Ilw two became clow 
friends. Ni»r is it merely a generous 
gesture lo it follow -Scot that has led 
Douglas Muck to make the present 
selection, preserving the finest, 
sugared with the most popular, ot 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s verse Along 
with :t chronology, bibliography, 
notes on each item and n glossury of 
Scots words. Mi. Mack has supplied 
an informative and cnltea introduc- 
tion. Readers are warned in it «« 
Hogg's poetical output is not all on 
live level of these examples. 


That the part is ftr»^ r JJ an ** 
whole applies even w Hogg\mo« 
considerable achievorpenL 1 
Queen’s Wake”. As thy 
dollish bards assemble for a con 1 ® 
at Holy-rood each picturesque ol 
harpist is portrayed, as pnefaw to 
his poem. S»w lhls requires two a - 

r^iht sittings there is scope for 

vaneljr in theme and 

for longueurs too. Mr. Maxk testes 

the two “best P^.,W«ifurV ?? 
bebveen satiric comeJy and m)wn«U 

Sa sup^rn-ural A husband^conj 

irives lo lake lo Ihe a« "» 


tvniplution and mystical feeling un- 
expected fwnt the “ Nocles " ]Jcr- 
former. From the wonld of sin and 
death Kihneny has been taken pre- 
sumably to heaven, where nil is 
peace and joy. a beauty of land- 
scape (which Hogg exploits with 
ardent enjoyment even In his parodies 
of Wordsworth) and a harmony that 
sends KLImeny back again from 
earth lo the iiteii-1. 

The varied vitality of Mr. Mack s 
judicious .selection does establish the 
Ettrick Shepherd as a poet, though a 
lifetime of practical journalism- and 
popular balladry was unconducive to 
sustained creailivene&>. The book 
wields pleasure enough, but little, 
desire lo explore Farther and fare 
worse. 


The Shakespearean Gioiestpie 
traces the aesthetic of "beautiful 
deformity " from the dccoraiivc fan- 
cies of Romanesque motifs, through 
ihe comic realism which parodies or 
satirizes serious subjects m the later 
Middle Ages, to the inLerpenetraUon 
of high style with low typical of 
Shakespeare. Fundamental to this 
conception of the grotesque is the 
idea of fantastic conjunction or 
wiltv duality. Thus Professor Funi- 
ham finds that tlw delight taken by 
FjlIsLiIiI and Hamlet, down and 
prince. in"cqiii vocal wordplay Is ns 
characteristically grotesque as the 
sense contained in each of man ns a 
hybrid creature ; that mortal rous 
compound of animal with more- 
than- animal which is the image 
held up to nature in the dis- 
torting mirror of the grotesque 
tradition. And while Thersites nnd 
[ago are developments of the dia- 
bolic grotesque in their zest for 
ribald donigration and their dena- 
tured malevolence, the monstrosity 
of Caliban is invested with a dignity 
and pathos that make his lack of wit 
something like a virtue. 

Through these and other Figures. 
Shakespeare’s variation and develop- 
ment of the tradition fs shown to-be 
a process of assimilating the gro- 
tesque ever more closely to the 
heroic or romantic world in whose 
shadow it stands. From a simple and 
well-defined antithesis between high 


and low, in which ihe gi»iic%qiio 
I'unclionx suhurdinalcly ax a nimk- 
ory or inversion of cxiablixhctl 
values, it becomes in the plays of 
Shakexptarc’s ma un ity a mums of 
amplifying the ivalily ot lluise 
values, a necessary pari ot the 
scheme of things. 'I his is a subject 
that could fill more pages than 
Professor FarnhamV* hook contains, 
bul, oliaraetcrizeil by the ripe and 
humane scholarship ot his long- 
sustained intercsis in Shakespeare's 
medieval licrilage, his account is 
succinct and enlightening within its 
narrow compass. A notable omiss- 
ion, nevertheless, is that of Ovid, 
is hose myths of monstrous and 
violent transformations, cast in bis 
curious ami conceited style, must 
surely have a prominent place in the 
history of the grotesque ax a whole 
and of Shakespeare's grotesque in 
particular. 

Sharing Professor I -'ar nil urn’s in- 
terest in llic equivocations of hybrid 
form and in the play of witty fancy. 
The Breath of Clowns ana Kings 
approaches the comedies and his- 
tories in terms of ShnkespearcSdcvo- 
tophng attitude to poetic and theatri- 
cal artifice. In the grotesque blending 
of mirth and agony. " lo move wild 
laughter in the throat of death ", 
and in the fantastic transformations 
of nature wrought by lunatics, 
lovers and poets, Professor Weiss 
sees Shakespeare’s preoccupation 
with Ihe relations between artifice 
and reality, and with Ihe licence and 
' limits of niake-believe. In his atti- 
tude lo language especially, Shake- 
speare is said to ho 
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always niovijiu from artifice io art, as 
he was from description and the lyrical 
in aoLion, was always leaning towards 
the -plain, the “classical"; yet always 
he was deiaincd, so ingrained was ihe 
habit in him, by tlw complex, the 
suggestive. 

Himself a poet of distinction. 
Professor Weiss is keenly responsive 
to Shakespeare’s fascination with the 
dual mature of \vords, as. beautiful 
toys and ns Inslniitteriis of power, 
and the best crilicism in Ihe book is 
displayed in some acute commentary 
on the style of particular speeches. 
Rut Professor Weiss’s own Mylo does 
not perceptibly lean towards the 
plain : instead il verges at limes 
upon the precious, which does not 
disguise the occasionally pedestrian 
stretches of plot-summary. Yet, des- 
pite some unevenness, this is on the 
whole an attractive and perceptive 
study of Ihe early Shakespeare,, re- 
dressing the balanoe of those 
attempts lo make Shakespeare our 
contemporary In the drama of 
“cruelty, mndness, savagery" by 
reminding us of some equally Shake- 
spearian qualities, less in vogue: 
“ We painfully lack, not to mention 
sweetness and tenderness, the gran- 
deur nnd conviction, even in sava- 
gery. the buoyancy which usually 
ventilates Shakespeare's plays." . 
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ffigdit : 

War in the 

: 1 “Kilmenv **. in which that r3/ f ^ 
a pure unsullied gi/J 
year* .sha^T'f» 


The tremendous growth in collecting today 
has brought with it a need to understand the .. 
art market. Collectors, wither risking , - 

£40 or £40,000, want tp know the forces at 
work- in determining the auction price of 
what may be a “ priceless work ’ or a merely 
average^ representation of an artist’s . \ 

achievement. This obvious need led to the . 
setting up of the Times/Sotheby art price 
indexes in 1967. Geraldine Keen, statistician 

and journalist with ‘‘The TimM,’ spent 

over a year with a team front Sothebys 
digging through old records and working : 
ouThow a price index could best be ;... 
cohstnicted . Her bbpk, ^The Sale pf Works 
of Art ".A Study Based oil the Times/Sotheby 
Index Js the result ,of^»re^arcl). . , , 

It is illustrated with 170 black and white : -. 
photographs and 1 Hull-colour plates, -There. , 
£ a chart of the index for each of the fields . 

covered. . j / , 

NELSON 38 Park Street] londpn W1Y 4DE 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Independence and anarchy in Algeria 


I>AVII> .mil M All IN A OITA ft \V : 
Alger ia 

I ho iVliric*. "I a KcviJii- 

lii.il, 

322pp. I l nivt r>i|y of (alifmnia 
Prcv,. (LH.E.Ci ) £4 4y 

Knowing tis is cliJlicull hm under- 
standing us is damned chlliculi. is 
roughly ihc lenor of .i passage frum 
an Algerian uilicLn] publication pro- 
duced for ihe ill-fated .Second Al'io- 
Asian C onference and quoted hy 
David and Marina OllaWay n( the 
beginning of Alytritt. 'Ihe a ulhoi s 
have cei laiiily mastered Ihc lirst 
problem. They have also made a 
good stab .it i lie second though 
who can be said fully lo iindcKInild 
Go diverse and complex a people as 
Iht Algerians? Do even their own 
politicians re. illy understand them? 
The authors quote eases where evid- 
ently they did not. 

" Algeria is above all a little 
known people passionately -gripped 
In ;m anguished search for its des- 
tiny continues (he same publica- 
tion: and for its personality ami its 
past, they might have added. For the 
long and deep- rooted period of 
French colonial rule mi divorced 


Mgirijns I fiim ilu-tf indigenous -.jv 
(tins and o:i\s nl lilt- l ha 1 liMfc 
memory of ilu.i persist', Mu- starch 
lor a traditional national personality 
can only pursue imihs rtflecd/ig the 
pirn maid it •, of ihe present. 

Ami the j»restni has hten 
anguished. On independence, the 
Algerians in fieri ltd an exceptional 
set of problems. I hey did not lake 
over an undeveloped country : it 
miglii have hem easier had they 
done so. JSut the I rench had ruled 
the country as i hough it were pari of 
l-'ranee. with their habitual complex 
administration in which ihe Alge- 
rians played no pan fo| 2.U0U civil 
servants in Algiers m ! l J57, eight 
were Muslims!. With the massive 
I -Ye neli l-x udifs the system should hy 
rights Jiii vc collapsed, jt-i ihe Alge- 
rians .struggled lo keep if going: loo 
complex for ihoii needs but Ihc only 
one (hey had. 

'Ihc nation whu-li took on this 
task was largely uneducated, un- 
skilled iuul socially disrupted by the 
vv.tr. No strung charismatic leader 
emerged from the *1 niggle to put 
before them and enforce a firm and 
consistent policy. Personal profit in 
the form of abandoned farms, 
ho iiscs ami power was there for the 
taking, to anyone who moved with 


mi ffn.ii.-ni speed or force. Anarchy 
inevitably resulted. 

Iliis hook analyses how the Alge- 
rians tackled or tailed to tackle this 
disheartening situation during the 
first six years of independence. I he 
siinry centres on the role or the Lvvo 
men. Den Bella and Boumcdicnc, 
who have tried to establish a polit- 
ical leadership. David and Marina 
Oitaway conclude that, ironically, 
although their characters and inten- 
tions could hardly have been more 
different, they were forced to adopt 
the same solution of concentrating 
power in their own hands, eliminat- 
ing political opposition, and exclud- 
ing the people from any political 
role. The constant threat of rivals 
seizing power was accentuated by 
the lack of a hereditary power 
M<nioturc in which the regime could 
find a place, and inhibited any 
effective government for the first 
five years of independence at least. 

The economy inevitably suffered. 
As the authors remark, any system 
consistently followed would have 
been heller than the continuous 
changes to which the Algerian one 
was subject. Ihe most original 
experiment during these early years 
of independence was the system of 
self-management. It wns, however, a 


Nationalism and pluralism in Israel 


V. D. SEGUE : 

Israel: A Society in Transition 
227pp. Oxford University Press. 
£2.50. 

When Chaim Wcizmsnn visited a 
game reserve in the course or a Zion- 
ist fund-raising tour in 1932 he gave 
way to a wistful thought. " Here they 
[the animals] were, i thought, in their 
home which in area is only slightly 
smatter than Palestine : they are pro- 
tected, Nature offer* them generously 
of her gifts, and rhey have no Arab 
problem. It must be a wonderful 
thing to be tin animal on the South 
African game reserve I ” Similar 
thoughts of one kind or u not her pro- 
bably occurred to many a Zionist 
.leader. Even HerzJ, planning his Jew- 
ish slate before he bad thought of 
Palestine or dreamt of an Arab prob- 
lem, and gueSsing that wherever the 
,lewe went they (unlike the eqrly 
.:Greok colons Dr. Segrc compares 
.'them with) might have trouble with 
the local population, outlined in his 
• : tjiary his plan to move the- poorer 
members of ibe indigenous cotn- 
rnunily "across the border" by 
.■getting thorn work in the country 
.ttwy would go to while "in our 
own htnd wc deny, them any work ", 
Beni's- strategy was guided lew by 
"honour” ' as Dr, Segre sees it, 
Jan by simple realism i ' but even . 
.fw . accepted .that the onus lay 
On tl)e incoming Jews to find 
work for the' outgoing' populace, 1 
.One wonders if It is still realism 
which prompts Golds Mctr,* three 
generations Later nod consistent with.. 
•..Kerri’s thought (p CeU n conference- 
■ frf kibbutz ,youih (In March, 1969) . 
That “one of the greatest dangers 
.•feeing Israel is Arab labour . , , l do 
‘;fiot want 4li6 Jewish character of .this* 
•;$ta-le -to disappear.” " 

In the face of statements such as 
..ahis— and there Is no dearth Of them,. 
vf--« .it .possible, to- maintain that;. 
V Zionism has never -striven for a 
rarely ethnic Jewish states that the. 
|dea of Jewish homogeneity wns 
' : /pnly foisted on Israel by a hostile - 
>krab world keeping ;it In a, state' 

, V, >f siege from the mordent ;o£viti i 
\ ricqption 7 After'., all, dvoda ivrit, \ 
g hi principle of Jewish labour -fY 
, a meaning the . exclusion of Arabs; 

r\>m till Jewish cnterpriMs—w^a 1 
? vrltteii into the cotwlij-utibn of the-, 
$ lewisli Agency in 1929. ft was only.' 
Mie rare individual who had serious, 
fnlsglviiiw about if; one of them, 
...Arthur Rupipln, concluded' ftafKilr- 
■rlfcrfcgly : . "it is our oesliny to be in; 

: a state of continual , warfare with 
jftii A nibs ” view which Mbshel 

r'Dayan quqfoj.and cohchrred'wltly 
, It inly two ybafS ago.. i 

:• tij ‘ ,Il is. ugaiprf this bai^grbiind that,/ 
: y jjie ha's to see ihe Work Of Israel 
l/imf before i^pf tlw Yidyiv pnd th< 


high ideals the Jews promoted and 
the care with which they looked 
after their own citizens. No one 
can read about the early years and 
the vast rescue opera lions which 
oach altya or wave of immigrants 
represented without feeling involved. 
(It is unwarranted to suggest, as the 
author does, Hint ihc tragedy of the 
six million has been “forgotten" 
and its place taken in the conscience 
of the West by the problem of the 
Arab refugees: does it really have 
K> be a ease of cither/or 71 One 
cun well understand how belief in 
the utopian notions which coloured 
Zionism and with which khe early 
settlers tempered their pragmatism 
was— and still is— hard to abnndon 
In the face of a less .palatable reality, 
For the Middle East Jakes one into 
a looking-glass world. It is only 
too easy to move about on one side 
of tlie mirror, oblivious of the 
other. But one of the results of Ihe 
Six-Day War, one hoped, would be 
at. least the objectivlzing of mem- 
ories ; that three victories in a row. 
would help the Israelis to a dearer. 


picture of the past, if not of the 
future. 

It is more than just a question of 
emphasis. Certainly before 1948 
serious groups were advocating a 
bi-national state which after (he war 
was impossible to do. But they were 
always outside the mainstream of 
Zionist though i, even though, as in 
the case of Hashomer HulsaLr par- 
ticularly, their influence on certain 
sections of opinion was considerable. 
The War of Independence was no 
watershed and Ihe driving in of 
Israel on itself which resulted hud 
been ideologically well prepared for. 
There was never really any question 
that when the latent conflict between 
utopian-socialisni and nationalism 
came to the surface the latter would 
win. Only in the huis-clos atmo- 
sphere of the Mandate could such 
8n ideological paradox have sur- 
vived so long. 

Israel : A Society in Transition is 
about a great deal more than Israel’s 
relations with the Arabs, but this is 
of course its leitmotiv, and again 


and again as it (ouches the story one 
is brought up short against sonic idea 
that seems to bear little relation to 
rhe (acts as they appear from outside. 
For example, is it possible lA equate 
the Arab refugees with Israel's 
“ refugees "—the influx of immi- 
grants mainly from Oriental coun- 
tries after the founding of the state : 
does the spirit in which one " moves 
across Hie border" really make no 
difference? Is Israel attempting to 
establish ” a pluralistic slate in which 
the concept of Jewish univcrsitlism is 
pat to the- test again"? Evidently 
not, if Mrs. Mcir has her way. The 
coalition she heads may dissolve, but 
as well as her party there arc other 
groups, among them the heirs of the 
old Revisionists and the religious 
parties, which trace their mandate 
back several ihonstmd years to one 
of the most exclusive writs of 
possession ever recorded. 

While Dr. Scgro maintains his 
objectivity when he is discussing 
Israel’s 'institutions and its social 
and political complexities, he loses 


Power struggle in the Yemen 


CLAUDE DEFFARGE i 
Yemen $2*69 

302pp. Paris: Ldffonl. 25fr. 

EDGAR Q’BAIXANCE i 
T he War in the Yemen 
■218pp. Faber and Faber. £2.25, 


Yemen 6?-69 vividly presents 
irytutf the author and her husband, 
Gordian .Troeller, saw and heard 
during visits to Sanaa In 1962 and 
1967 and to the tribal resistance In 
1963, Thftse. accounts make up the 
bulk of the book, Jinked by narra- 
tives ehfivened with first-hand re* 
cords of revealing conversations 
wruh. Yemenis. Ttfoe atmosphere of 
Sanaa In the autumn of 1962 is 
perfectly caught. The book avoids 
irtteansbJp without falling into the 
'“fault of * ' *“ 

JtflS c- 

U the boo 


Unlike m^ny other .countries In the 
Middle East, Ibe Yemen has been 
JlUle covered by Western authors. 

Documentation bejng scarce, 'r.the 
best booktr- a re ey<*wltaew ^6Qntrj 
begtfltihfc with Niebufor jn ttteifofiOaV 
More recently wo have 
Scott’s Jn the High Yemen flMJO 
eft refill and unassuming recorxL'The • - p ! asse ^ 

two . best tn< 

Frenchwomen 
Ultft i 

(1955)' 'firui iiow the co 

by^the r 

Chikle 'Deffarge. The war preaat^l-;^ 

■: ft demand for books on the 
Some Suffered from ba*y 
Ifpii,' some front bilious partlsnMhia^ 

Ap exception Was .Manfred Wenhert 



more tophiNtiYutcd system than the 
largely iUiler/Me peasants and work - 
cr> could Imndlc— embezzlement ol 
funds, marketing difficulties, tech- 
nical and administrative failures 
caused only a small proportion of 
the previously rich farms to .show 
any profit, while many factories 
went bankrupt. As a result the 
private sector, constantly tinder 
threat of nationalization, was not 
nationalized, while spate control 
spread extensively (often at the ex- 
pense of self-managed enterprises), 
jjoumedicne's dynamic Minister of 
Industry, Abdevslam, has greatly 
strengthened the industrial sector 
through widespread state-controlled 
industries. This is rated the regime’s 
most positive achievement by Ihe 
authors. 

Ihe acid test for the leadership 
must be their own people. Ben Bella 
courted the crowd, but despite his 
apparent popularity they did not stir 
when he fell. Boumcdiene ,l the face- 
less one ” has never won popular 
support and hn.s alienated the left. 
Massive unemployment (variously 
assessed, but credibly put by the 
authors as three men out of four 
without full-lime employment) has 
depressed (he people and fostered 
apathy. Their society is no longer in 
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IIV ii seemed to he 
Pi. I.eavis’s most tcl- 
Z L,ilici.n«s of Shelley 
i the following tnimliur 

iltah ^ *‘ odl ' 


lo the West 


,j, ahi'-e -'o-.ini. 

xfcy'* 

like 


imd the steep 

COIOdH'tiuil. 

earth’s decaying 
leaves are sited, 
llie tangled tnmglis of 
Heaven and Ocean. 

lightning-, there 
are .spread 
Hue surface of thine acrv surge, 
bright hair uplifted Irpm the 


; Bent 


. jf fain 


head 


anarchy, thanks lo 
their children are 
Bu independence l»as a ,uS^j-. 

hnte . I’^Cds hy 

workers unions have her?; 
to heel but their dKsairj lll1 
mains a potential threat. 

Duvid and Marina <jiu,» • 
painted an accurate jtvj 
informed picture of AW m 
iy60s. They never fall ptS-,,, 
stas'luc propaganda but a»h 4 _ 
the problem.-, at the rout 
it comes to assessing the rti, m 
Algerian political life has < 
as .it has, they arc on more,— 
ground. They lay the Maeiuil. even from the 

clannisliness of the partly dim verge 

North African society, u> the zenith’s height, 

fourteenth century by Ihn Dj tl0 nhc approaching storm. 
True, Algerian political life _ . v . ... 

degenerated into a series oU apt I may quote L)r. l.v.i\iss 
not b;ised on a common ifa ff<p h of commentary, from his 
Yet this has not been iht n „ shcllcv to Revaluations : 
fate of the other Maghrebi ** J 
to anything like the sameeyn getping movement or the verse, 
these clans are not the ini foKcompanying plangcncy, 's so 
ones of family and tribe, i many can testify, it 

authors point out. A more A; j^ w j, ave been for vears familiar 
study of this theme might ^odc— to know it by heart- 
added to the interest of thin jj^Mthc obvious questions, 
book, which gives us ihcaihts T |ftM)CCl Krc the “loose clouds" 
“ what ? " and “how 7 " but oi " v , eavcs •• ■? rhe corrcs- 
part to ‘ W’hy ? . ^ ,, certainly not in shape. 

y.er way of moving. It is only 
rtjntfiBneral sense of windy tumuli 
uuDilaKs ihc clouds and the 
a; and. accordingly, the appro- 
tort oT ibe metaphor " stream " 

his detachment when he mouu ^ linc is no ‘ J h “' u su&yw ‘ s 
from the internal Israeli scene » ou which, like leaves, ihc 

wider ideological Held which raw ftniithtbe "shed", but that rf 
some of the more sensitive pci the general “streaming 

the Zionist story, Thisiiifci 4 '• which the iiMppropriatencss 
the pity, for an objeoliveaMlt^■^W ,, (wvms unnoticed. Whnt 


The osmotic sap 

BY ROY FULLER 


The text of a lecture given in Oxford on May 6. 


Israel "from the inside" is 
needed. Just because il to 
such a closed society, the M 
cannot be properly told by u 
sidcr; yet anyone closely id 
in it lias tended— tHlwtlr* 
a prey to emotional bias. 71111 
is no exception, Perhaps j t 
cool review of pa4 *n 
iMaeli attitudes, by an Israeiiu, 
too much to expecl. One 
none the less that in the 
of this study, which will** 
latest phase of Israel's 
Dr. Scgrc will get nearer 1^® 
in particular, make a nw> Kfl f 
ing case than he has so 
transition into a genuinely F»! 
society, 
ancc of more 


ir those “ tangled boughs of 
nd Ocean ’’ V They stand for 
tbxi Shelley could have pointed 
i ibe scene before him: (lie 
"it is plain. Iiuve grown out 
in the previous line. 


and we arc not to ;iik wlial the tree is. 
Nor arc uv lo sent ini/e close I \ ihe 
“ stream ” metaphor as developed: that 
“ blue Mir race ” must l>c Ihe concave of 
the sky. an oddly smooth surface for a 
“ surge "—if we consider a moment. Hut 
in this poetic surge, while we let our- 
selves be swept along, there is no con- 
sidering. the image doesn’t challenge 
uny inconvenient degree of realization, 
and the oddness is lost. Then again, in 
what ways docs the. approach of a storm 
(“loose clouds like earth’s decaying 
leaves ”, ” like ghosts from an en- 
chanter fleeing ’’) suggest streaming 
liuir? 'Ihc appropriate ness »f the 
Maenad, clearly, lies in the pervasive 
suggest I on of I'ren/.ied onset, and wc are 
not to ask whether her bright hair is 
to be seen as sLi earning out in front of 
her (us. there is no need to assure our- 
selves, it might be doing if she were 
running before 11 still swifter gale: in 
Ihe kind of rending that got so fur as 
proposing to itself this particular 
reassurance no general satisfaction could 
be extracted from Shelley’s imagery 1 . 

My feeling is that this paragraph, 
ns u link in Dr. I .ca vis's argument 
against Shelley t which I'll come lo in 
a moment), won general acceptance 


and lias coloured the view of Shelley 
ever since I9J|». when Reiniiiaihuts 
was first published . In my own case 
I wax always slightly uneasy that Dr. 
Lea vis seemed to be neglecting (lie 
point that Shelley’s three stanzas are, 
after all. descriptive of n certain kind 
of sky : but it was not until !%ff. 
when Desmond King-Hole published 
his book Shelley : Ill’s I hotinhi uinl 
Work, that the rights of the matter 
were established. Here is Mr. King- 
Hcle’s relevant paragraph; 

As Shelley secs it. about Iwo-lhirds of 
ibe sky is blue and about one-third 
from nearly overhead lo as far as the 
eye can sec in die west, is covered hy a 
high filmy luyer of white, streaky 
mnreVlui! or pinna.- cirrus, which, us 
its name implies, looks like dozens of 
horses' (ails or pliunvd helmets stream- 
ing in the wind. Low in the west are 
jagged detached clouds, scud or fraeto- 
stralus. grey and watery, approaching 
fast in tlie rising wind. It is n familial 
scene on the south coast of England, 
warning of a watery end lo n fine 
summer's day. In the first M lines 
of Shelley’s slnn/u, the /mvv clouds, 
shed like *w ih’» decaf in* lews in 10 


.!■■■ 


the niMienili. uio the fiacto-ir.itli • 
clouds, harbingers uf ruin. The 
titnuh'il houghs from which these leaf- 
like clouds tire slmkcii are those regions 
of air whose slightly adverse pressures, 
temperature and humidities make them 
the destined birthplace foi clouds. 
These parcels of air, turbulent, ever- 
changing in shape like wind-blown 
boughs, coninrn n mixture of water 
vapour from Occm and air from 
Heaven. The remaining five lines 
describe the marcVtail cirrus, the 
bright hair spread as if on the bine 
surjmx of the sky, and streaming like 
the hair of a girl running into a strong 
wind. The cirrus stretches from the 
/lortaui, which is dim because obscured 
by the scud, to (he zenith . The simile 
of the Maenads probably appears 
because Shed Icy had recently seen 
Maenad figures in the Uffi/i Gallery 
nt i'lorencc: Ihc simile is apt, fur 
Maenads hud tin- odd hubil of rushing 
around with hair streaming. Since the 
word “ cirrus ”, coined by Shelley's con- 
temporary Luke Howard, menus “a 
lock of Imir Ihc emphasis on huir is 
Justified. And, as spreading cirrus 
often heralds a depression, Shelley 
neatly links his imagery with Ihc 
weather 'out look in the filial lock, of 


ill. .ippfo.ii hhi 2 \tntitt. u plir.iM- iilii'.'fi 
i> ihL-il as .1 caption l>> a p ho 1 1 •graph 
• ■I plunii- kit in- ill (iralil’s f '/»»»*«/ mid 
II 1 -tit I a ‘ .1 r/iiA 

Mr. Kirig-ilele adils t’rat fir •. ex- 
planation ol the line- has been so 
detailed preeisdj because Dr. I eavw 
*’ In i led to (lislinguKh between the 
fr.ie'ostraliis a ml cirrus clouds ’’. 

i! is piquant that Mr. ftiug-Hclc 
should have graduated from Cam- 
bridge with a fust in Mathematic* 
(he is now Senior Principal Scientific 
Olliccr in the Space Department at 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
l arnboroughi. Dr. L.ca vis’s insist- 
ence on (lie unity of culture could 
scarcely have had more dramatic 
support. My own purpose in juxta- 
posing these two critical quotations 
(which I fear may have been all too 
familiar to many) has been lo em- 
phasize the common ground bet ween 
the literary critic and the scientist, 
and, indeed, belwcen I lie scientist 
and the poet himself. For, of course, 
the fundamental objection . which 
Dr. f.cnvis is making lo Shcdcy is his 
untruth la nature; and when Mr. 
King- 1 Iclc demonstrates that iu die 
passage from the West Wind Odo 
there is truth after all, Ihe passage’s 
prestige is restored. 

Dr. Lcuvis, in his Shelley chapter, 
goes on to anatomize the poetry's 
main deficiency : 


in ... a general tendency of the images 
to forget the status of the metaphor or 
simile (hut introduced them and to 
nvainnc an autonomy and n right to 
propagate, so that we lose in confused 
generations and perspectives the per- 
ception or thought (1ml was the osten- 
sible rrfi.uiM d'etre of Imagery, we have 
» recognized essential trait of Shelley's: 
bis weak grasp upon the actual. 

Despite the disappearance TH® 


he says, as if we were talking of 
Egypt or Persia ; but contrast 
.Muhammad Sa’id, no friend to the 
Briamic regime, who says of the Sey- 
ylds, the privileged class, "com- 
pared -with the rich in Saudi Arabda, 
they appear poor 1 . . , they are gen- 
erally ■ Simple people, extremely 
modest, who receive afl. classes 
with a legendary hospitality The 
Imam was certainly no Farouk. 
The book constantly Insinuates that , 
the Yemenis axe naturally cruel and 


Otocenlty and Public Morality 

toswshlp/n a Ubornl Sonloly 
(••wy M. Clor 

T book of birpadth nnd sophistication, well-rosearchod. 
ergued and moderato In tono In short, this la 

...... .. p — 52®!' lho^mo8l elfeotive statomenl6 of tho value ol 

One wonld like ^ antral . to be mado to date.’— American 

thin jiw h *4 vS?-t3F ' ?ov,w - 

personal expression of ■ J ... T . . 

is happening. | Fiscal Revolution In .America 

H,r berl Stein 

i!' la one of that larger than life band ol Amerl- 
wn w»noml8ls who combine first order academic ex- 
with his application to business thinking and 
"nmenl policy ... His book . . . may become one ol 
1 1 , the idfr Inlfuantial of the recent series of essays In 

must c earjy oonl^ ™ ^ J^lan mytsionlsm.'— The Economist : 
assumption of omniwtenw T 

the views and' n, °i ,v ** .rw'Th* * *’ ,, i " 

example— Preadeft^^ij® « umerlahs 

wanted . . ■.7>S5" 1 0-1 » ^ failure and Charactei 
could have M Kramer 


Sheadings and hand-chop- 
f-plfigs whereas, these are simply Uhe 

mill nL Ik'. T„l ill .Li m ., 


l S unassuming record.' The 'V^ the Arab wort 

beet modem books kite -Iw.i-'S. IflHy producing Jaw-ahidk 
Awcmcn— ClawUe Fowl?? , y L whlclT would b» 

Fmit f tr/jre , MidecUx an Ydnidt ) .; ; f hH mpdem Europe. It says 


'Jwult : of .the Islaniii penal code, the 
■j giarl a, until ^ecehlly current 
>; mrotighout the Arab wort d, inciden- ‘ 
■abicting societies 
envy • of 
absurdly, 
pre-revolutionary Yemen - 


-Despite — ... 

, is worth reading! iom 
because it does 
the civil war from 
which no one else has 
cause it Is not. partisan b . 
two sides ; fund because it 
what many: Western*™ 

at the time, chat iMe Yem ojJ 

an ideological con 
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(tt* ir- m tho wodtj. qualified to writp , , 

certainly' Kramer Is. one of them .. , . 
flrK, l| |i < tb-date intrdducfion to a moat fasciq- 
.^.^^•‘"^hner/ca/i Journal, .of Archaeology. 

Xnga . • ’ ‘ 

Emancipation 

8,fid V 6f Northern abplitlop. That Zllver- 

“ ha rt,r °P disagreement Is & measure 

ah 2325* Jp bringing to file a subject heretofore 
an ^ wmm flfK/ Maf/ 0ug ft9/ly 



an Meological .. w 
tween right and left 
scope of 'shifting a ? e ®!!5 
altianices: by individuals^ 

against a background 01. — 


carefully documented Jf ; pedestrian IJXah c 

ante® 

' gUlshed , intellect improved by. . 

French, , edpCiid'ori, and his book; 


He, merceMry P . a D ^^^^^i5^ Jury i B absolutely Ihdleponeable to 1 any- 
y tribes; While w® u jj| JK ^^J^^oompreheriafon • of the hinclioning ol 
■*-' ' u,erfl No > only theentlfe barbut intelH- 

as well: should be pro-: 
S? *Worts of Professors, Ka I ven and 
gg^W^JGpjdberg: ; • . ,T. - 
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volatile 

SSEenh JJfiL a t 

better off ,and g, 
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In Changing the FAce of 

ih© Earth 

Edited- by William L. Thomas, Jr, 

1 II this " plundered planet ".ever ceases In human lime . . 

■ to be violated, It will In large part bo the npeult of the 
ImpiemohlaUon of such Ideas as are expressed In Ihfa . 

1 notable book, a work which is extraordinarily Interest- t 
Ing and of Ihe first order of importance lor the Welters 

, of all human . beings .' — Natural History. 

Vol. |. ; 4B8 dd. £ 2.15. Vol. II': TflOpp. E2.70 - “> ' ■* ’ 

— ■ — - — - — - 1 ■■ ■ .1 - » ■ - ~ ■ • • 

The Linguistic TiiVn 
Recent Essays in Philosophical Method ‘ 

Edited by Richard porty 

1 All too rarely an anthology is put . together that reflects .• . 
imagination, command and comprehensiveness-^. • 
Rorty’s collection Is fust such a book.'r— Review, of.., 
Mefap/iys/cs.' > •. 

400pp:.£2iQQ ' ■' 

Risk, Uncertainty jafid Profit" "V,.' 

Frank H. krt'lSM ".•••:•’ '■ ■ :» ' l !l - ’>■ 

' "' This Is oertalrily a dl&Salc. Time hes ndf htede. it" r 
. .■ob4oleta. , -f-^Palj{A.'?a^ioelson. , ’ 1 _ ■•«■• 1 *'■ ' — ■ ' 

'The volume Is clearly one ' of the half-doze ri classtos . r 1 
in economic theory (^ appear Id. this, icogntry in, the. 1 

■ ' first tialf-century^QsQrgBJ.^Hgler, • m t 

39Qpp,j El.eO, 1. 1 ; •.•i. ii ■ 

Politic in file Twentieth Centjiiry '/ \Z 

. Abridged ■Edition ' ■ .•: . r!< »= ' - • ’ •■’•l’ : 

Hens: J. Morgenfhsu \ • • '• - 

' Politics In the-Twentieth Csnlury merlls thoughtlul redd- 1 •• 

Ing end deep reflection. . j . .Few -studies qualify -as does 

■ this. one as a.. workbobk for .statesmen.’ — American -: 

. PolftlQdl Science Review. f > 

464pp. ; £2.25 /■ • ."• ’ ■• . ; • ■ ■: «l 

I' the ^afurBr of ^iari ' 

ThBM^eyjLqb(urpsilB 6 B. >\,'. r..-\\.. 

; : Edited by John -R, P \&\1 • • V ' r‘ : 

TherobjeotiOf. these eaftfeya js to provbke a new ^i8cUs- , , J I | 
‘ slop on the nature of meri and his. biological, Irttellaotual 1 "• : 1 


HBH .- ftnd jspolsl polenliftliiiesr Bach aulhbMe an outstanding 
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J^ 0 f;lbe few poets whose cate for tbs 
V- iRihktai S J fy ' hr* self-concern. He writes 

unabashed sense. of *e , r 

(,Vttof 'ris^re a !ncal|^ of the ghflHsh tongue.'— Tfte 

- l-C. 


*. .•«( *' J •' l * I. ; Barbara HerrnaUlh Smith 

ThA University of Chicago Press 'A. Mmad. wmy and 'rlonly iilust^ied' sfWy of Jbs ^ 

Jne vntv J ■ ■ . behaviour pi cqams t . can be read, enjoyed, studied- 

m 'Buckingham Palace Road, •. . . by peopts^ho iTka-roadi.nQpoetre. lr^iPding.t would 

Buqninwimi.^ . . .... , ; v .. ; The ; riwYorf/Timd? Book : Review. 

-.London- s' ■ '-'V.- ■;« 304pp:-;c4 .00 »• 
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Cl rm. I| f,« I Ilir .mi:iiiih'iii, lit,- Wm-.i «., v i.j.lmc, 

1 r .' K ' 1 ,FlL- "‘••si Wiinl fid,-. I Ik* mMii'C i III jtrc.il M.illn iii.iliujn 

irlfi mmp>i be .iilnnili'd. Mr. itu» i<c<|iiiMiinn. 

'■* fi' 1 "* i-* tight to rntplutsisc lli.it ik^rihc an I «|ui 

MicJlc) s soil.- in i lie mt.T.-.i. . nil l.fli'r.il Jri- 


VVhtn |})t- lamp is «.Ji.Uk-icd 

tw. n,L ‘ ’if 1 " ,he 1,1 151 N*-'' ■!».-.* J - 
« lien the cloiiil is >cnHcrcil 
Iltc rain bun's glnrv is shed . . . 

*‘.Shcd only, savs Dr. | euvis. "in 
Ihc i ugliest and slack cm slate ,>/ 
mind of imagination and [bought - 
could one so describe the fa Jinn of 
■ a ra .! King- Holer's riposte 

' v 1 ihc bow is c re; i let I by the 
internal reliction of sunlight in 
Willem ropt shed bv the cloud, so that 
I S glory IS literally shed with the last 


"any material revolution ” dial No do^Vn of ,hN «ompla,io„ has bc 

J O h W ma .? e { ° - n,an s —« from the precision of a scien- behind the scheme . Ino her So Oddlv 

item, but .i Iso "carrying sensation ritic vocibularv. When renders inn 1 ri.ri ni .L, y cn °ugh 

into the midst of the objects of the found in the Oxford Poetry of ntM ?*!*, ?. >v. U> - a>ei oddly at nil- the | 

science itself. The remotest discover- Wil-- fer.se ■Hhc rigorous sclcc- discovery itself gj 

.,r , 1 ,., a..—.:.. .u_ l Jr..--. iron of trends, the makim? nvu fehu 


' " v| mv uujwvn ut ftlflt 

science itself. The remotest discover- 
ies of the chemist, the botanist or 
mineralogist will be . . . proper ob- 


in?"**? 

oncer h in '"as hi^u’ l" h /* lbt ' ***' .sswai'ih '/“n "'“d ^d bce " rC ' 

Eftsasaa 

^ri!r.vi ^.,u r h ^ was speaking of science's “ dull eye, yh ., ,lle mmn * of . metaphors 


/ ■ ..... .H. Mguiuinm.nl,. 

non of trends, the making available 

iiiiiieraiogisi win oe . . . proper ob- (luiuuli we °* Amepitfan samples, the generous 

jcjt.s iif the poet's art." But the Have ligatured the ends of a farewell, repr ? s . entflt1 ? n of eaob P oet - . .I’m 
alienating processes of the nineteenth Sporadic heartburn show in evidence speaking, of course, of the original 
century tended not only to divorce uf ,mo nneconomically Jain . . . Milton : nothing illustrates so shurply 
'he poet from the scientist but also ( ,, , , the sad decline of scientific ami cri- 


.... .... mviiME ui ami un- 

"I Hunk they must have been re- deal temperas the later editorial tin- 
assured that one undergraduate poet feelings by other hands. 

Ill li'ii.sf YVitv cm iIia ricvlt* 


- . , ■ '••VIIIUIUII V Illiu 

narrative style. We must feel that 

pr: } ctk \ " { "cliiiinM'io ViTobjwi in bmtc'sla- ‘ }f nwdieine would perhaps not 
Wsleimt^ PN’fcjimd *tr very", and forgetting the supreme heen admitted by the more 

JJ 1 * 4 ' t 1 ” impurfunce of n a Hire's relalionship ", 2 ,lir f . Audcn - Part of the lone and 


was speaking of science’s “ dull eye, i" Ui rhe m,35,n * of metaphors 
dull .uni inanimate ” as being . r V m , e sl J l . r # Culls ' :ind physicians’ 
“ chained to its object in brute sla- u ll CS , meittcine would perhaps not 


_ .uu. fill inn til ren wi n man It intis t have been snnnif 

£ 'ShS 1 ' M k 7,' " f ine f » r »ien*i™ io ™j iS SooUV 

»w w aihtwi' i."SL SL"S f!" .ft* il "O' •»•«*!> 


Temptations 
from textbooks 

One's been led oneself into the os- 


Oddly enough— or, 
oddly at all- -lhcproce* ( 
discovery itself gives ,h c 
working-out that alone* 
m such scientific f M , 
apery us leading from 
,n B»n organic pan 0 f a J 
poet who has read |J 
wjit. son's brilliant book Ti 
Helix must have been Wad 
parallels between the <fia 
the structure of the DNAi 
and the composition of j» 
most remarkable of lhc%| 
is rhe way Watson, when id 
stuck with the main proft 
up a different line or rw, 
the tobacco mosaic vfo 


visited SbeliTuV ni , me poem that it was not enough 

llSivmillfS r,, T', !" for ,llcn ' “wi* patient Imeres. to 
turn the hamfle of -m A.'n-r ,,!>kci ' Va, * ; h/Tho processes of things, and 
rSte ihS ef e S ei, h™ 1 * servc rhe «u* * £ order and dlstinel- 
25 ; hi nw ■ This wish for science to be 

Stood on end h,w>y ha,r °p*f lhan J '« poisons 

the poets relations with ft. Pan of 


with man. It must have been annoy. lhtf ■'clucvenienl ,if the characteristic m ,f ; n . L e s ™}. ,cd on ese!f into the os- u p ,l t “ h " " ne .° r « 

ing for scientists to read in Book IV Vcrsc **/ thi: l9 - 10s «»mes from this " ‘ ^ sa f ^H^y. or something akin . , mosaic vu 

of the poem that it was no t enough W 11 * 'J llh the aims and ter- th L" 3 f book br ? u 8 l , ,r t0 I „Su:! S' u T pon(l 

for them “ with patient interest to In . m, * l **«y of science. Auden had a 7/ SjSf ^ ? enjiry of T £ e 0t '^ in mothc, r™ cLf 

watch /The processes of things, and ^' IL ' I,1|I|C family background: Wil- Jz^l s 1 tam * '“cross the remark A f ?™v RNA " 

serve the cause of order and distinct- la 1 1 hnipson and Charles Madge ~^ hvi0u ^ enough when stated, but \ J™- A ,' u ™ l ? r 


.serve the cause of order and distinct- '"I 1 tn, ps»in and Charles Madge ,7^1" . » 5 tlfih whcn stated - but 
ness". This wish for science to be l,ad venous scientific interests: so, ; n ,. tcd t l l | lte s f«fllmg, as it 
something other than It is poisons !»«. had Michael Roberts, one of the ? e . omc d 1,1 mo— thu l mating commun- 
thc poet's relations with ft. Pail of c * ir ^' entrepreneurs of the 19 J 0 s llies . are ‘■■instituted by the entire 
the power of one of the greatest of movement: Christopher CaudwcJI ^ C !f -S ‘ ‘ n m ° Slt M»ecies propiiuiuity 
nine! ceil tb-century poems, hi Mem- w,ls Jin aeronaulical corrcspnndeni u . <M *™?* n, inB factor in the 

orfam. is its reaction to the great a,uJ invented a dillferentia! gear- uf muring choice, hm iiian\ 

geological and biological discoveries through flronowski the poetry hid [° 0 . v H? rou 8h artificial modes of 
of the mid-century. links with the eoniemnorurv scion- lravc has L n his case reduced the ini- 

tific world. Also, the wav to orc-tter P° r,anc J ° that factor. Moreover, so 


the poet's 

D . the power or one or tnc greatest 

roeric responses mneleentb-century poems, hi Me 

fn cnipnpa orfam, is its reaction to the gre 

C,,LC geological and biological discovcri 

For ihe century — :in j " f "« 

Ke^rs, became ( i, l l V ^I.,j", 10re Contemplate all this work of time, 

poetic ^aracfer^This U h^ ° f ,he I he ? flnt ,ilbourit W in his youth; 
So? ISSlLiJ ih L b,uu ? pt,S1 ' A Nor dra 5 m oE *mman love and (rui 
■ , C C< , ^ r hinl hy his At dying Nature's earth and lime ; 
sdemiflc in forests being overlooked „ 

and by fa is dissident political im f l that ,h °s e we ca-Il the dead 
opinions being taken over bv work- ■- breallie ™ oE »n ampler day 

Ing-clnss intellectuals, leaving for tu. ?S. Wer L e ” d ®- - ey 
minor poets and nnetrv rhe sol,d carlh "hereon we tread 


tar as me human species is concerned 


acid. A brief summai) 
justice to Watson’s fascim 
ter on this, but pulling 
crudely. Watson's confirt 
the helical structure ofTI 
reassurance and a spur in 
eluent return to (he pre 
proving and nimtelling t! 
structure of DNA, Tlk 
apery us blended, as pertep 
consciously Watson had f 
The process was. as a matt 


minor poets and poetry circles what 
Bradley ehametcrl^cd as his 
(lowering intensity j ihf,^ j, 


“ uoiverim. l»»W€f7w™'T , .i.“. ,,J * J “* r * cla °f fl «ent hea* began, 
was rare/u <p,-n h ' rtr b,,lk d P' nH . t” seem ing- random forms, 

was r«tre[y seen now dif/crcni was 1 he seeming prey of civile sLunm 
his fundamental brand of mind Till at tho Inst arose the man: ■ ' 

from that of Keats. Keats has a Wh ^ 

atrong grasp u|ion the actual but Who tilro '' p and branched from clime 
Joere ts a provfaicinJism . in his’ out- ... , .. , to dime, 

look fas exhibited in his verse at Ilia # a>Blier race 

S?J£p w K». t x,;° 0 r^ 

“Tl « r ippled subsequent poets L,ke Buries, move his course, and 
W4h less talent for communicating -r, . .... . . show 

sensuous experience. This weakness T ,at lufe n °- a* idle ora, 

Jn Keat s Is symboliied For me in the , 

.W-ifc cS WJawa- 

'2 Vn r 611 m “ rc damaging to Tn' shape and use. Arise and fly. 

v6 i rie ' “How Just, The reeling Faun, the sensual feast j 
fjow beauteous Blie. refractive law ", Mow upward, working out the 
Wid James Thomson, coptonipfat- A , , . ■ ■ hoist, 

Jng the rainbow in the eighteenth A J lel lhc a P® and tiger die. . . 
century.' .Such «. iontime, iH s ^ T . . . = ■ . . . t 
■what is lacked , by the nineteenth ■ IS ^ ° 1ude by Tennyson of 
CMltairv — nnd lifter, fn scientific research anil speculation 


Who throve and branched from clime 
_. , ..... to olime, 

i nc nei'ald of a higher race 
And of hinhcftf in higher place. 


lighcr place, 
irk of time 


Rick word dimes From his interest in T ] yel,wv races t0 «ether con- l f nsl| c literary precision; 

psychoanalysis and anlhroDokinv ■ stlt,,le l, ie mating community. Ip the lhc «>« r « of a P lcce 

and one would miss the fuHlEww ^ S, ^ ,,!a J r ' book 1 a,so ™ d w °f k 1 . we ,. «* in , c "i 30 ? 

of a couplet like the following if one ‘i’ 0 , brccd , ers - breeding for "'Inch is i illicult to wlw 

hadn't in mind the then current dis I u bm ? Nbort-logged animals, but « 8‘»« d to lake u 

cushions uhout the esscntiaHv runiinm dcsi 8n is no use for milk- pn»blcm along with thee 

nature of the motion of n:iriibl«« ..producers where a large, udder has —I«*t n* il i-s easier torn 
. ■ got to he accommodated. The con- tugclhcr than ciitfh.upWI 

Dawn is n miraele each night debates. lr ^L.| 10 f c ' v ‘^ 1 d,e prodttcUon of occasionally, two .#* 

iTiucn raith may prophesy but luck suif a:ble human beings was notable strands of poetic then# 

dictates. particularly having regard to the * n B may. if one Is lucky 

Moreover ihf h*li»r u ui ^ wide practical as well as theoretical the lesser reinforcing the i 

much 1930s S 1 * 1 ^ ,*° bunia ^ matrn « community. There in the most prsicW 

Sed thm SSL l \ for K 1C ? ,0 5 ea |,00m ,n A union of Providing a concraicnC 

'S? ssjrsts. 

geocssarj; imitriunent in removing ‘ ! 

' l injUS ICe - baling communities are the entire ' 

Species : thus „„ one is blnofc™ [ \ Richards’s 

Fulfilling the fan in love win,, though n,. defence of poetry 

geodesic curve. Ct,ccta> - ™,^£*in A , ,. ve snid , ^ 

The scientific »c id,„ ,, „ ‘lobe seen in some of tw 

poetic.- Of course fids is in £ • The tt’"* 801 lh u mule - lho f «r-ta«v ture of tl,e 1520s was vit 


As I’ve snid, the 
to be seen in some of It 
ture of the 1920s was v 
mining the character a 

7 ml/,. Dll 
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* J v min 

ONitiuy— nnd after, [p the 
; emotions of Coleridge's early 
yvhut a relief to, come on this 

; On a given finite lino . 

. Which must in no way incline; 
To describe, Ail eqtii- 
-‘«lnicnkl Tri- 
I’ *A t N i G,T rl E ! . 

- l : ' 'Now let A. b; ;• • . t ‘ . 

-!i ' Be the given line 


: — it™'' iumbw. mi- septa ana so ascend tihw nui me ai 

snsKyyawaK »««>*■--■. 

:«8fcs s-r'SjSiS 1 'arf-s* . 

nfnetwmlv> ^iS ,! develops ^ atd wfth'^nmhe 18 Gcor S'ani^ [hose wrjfiiaiioift oPh 

oC Uie, earlifilr part oF ; wrt>tc onegeff— and 


term in any serious «ii 
the 1930s began.-. R' & 
scarcely more than an e 
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■miiuilo If, science tends to insuieie 

the poet from the spirit of hls nec • •' v 

and narrows ins apprehension dt s|?3dS®S»^^gfgg^ ’tb*' • ''MmUMI 
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L moorary literary conscious- i 

teVasawho'e H «en« 
F^nadictory and un«ati«- 
Jppf.se its aim was 

f ok to poetry in an age 
flZt and likely to re- 

& scc f- ir - *' hw . ;‘. s 

^ph Matthew Arnolds 
p words: 

hari of poetry is iminciise. »*e- 
Stwetfv. wlwrc it is worthy of its 
S our race, as lime goes 
f ind an ever surer and surer 
ft, tis not a creed which is not 
Kuan accredited dogma which 
Lu, to te qncsunnablc. not . 
i tradition which does not 
! to dissolve Our religion has 
awl itsdf in the tael, in lho 
jfad; it has aunclicd its , emo- 
,vp fact, and now the fact is 
it But tor poetry the ideH is 

* 

b warns to justify poetry's 
ini importance in lernw loss 
jjihan Arnold's, against a 
oiod less religions, more 
Mv scientific— or, at least, 
lopcal— and with a view of 
cacmiiKl made more sophisti- 
cs the discoveries of psycho- 
k. At the end of the book he 
io be envisaging, rccommend- 
, poetry “independent oE all 
!*, and founded instead on 
swld-.pict-urc of science ". Yet 
urae time he is conscious of 
being at the basis of all serious 
wnd poetry not only of the 
us past but also (with the ex- 

saf Yeats and D. H. Lawrence 

t him) very much of the pres- 
During lhc course of the essay 
[ some of his celebrated grap- 
imih the problem of approach- 
es whose beliefs we feel to 
jiuous or uutmuded or erron- 
, Accordingly, he’s led to liis 
fj of what he culls the " pseudo- 
ant". He says: 

Hf the poet's business to make true 
Mb. ret poetry has constantly 
lo( making stalcmentN, and im- 
itMj; which is one reason why 
HliimBlicians cannot read it. 
jhlibc alleged statements to be 

ojihen'goes on to argue that 
laeWaitce of statements in 
Hneildo-Stalenwnls- is Clt- 


K waflo-stntenienls- is en- 
rned by their cITeets on our 
W attitudes. " Logic only 
*■; if al all, in subordination 
•sir emotional response." I Inis 
tonwt in a poem 

^.. jf it Suits' »nd serves sonic 
■of Iraki ipgelher altitudes which 
«pmnds are desirable. This kind 
!? f oppuved to scientific 
' (nat it ii a pity to use so 
(i ward. 

! poet’s? >*i J • 

^statements 

* <ees Ihw view of truth 
*“5 jds. over, two apparent 
^ ,.The .'IjtRt Is a dimculty 
^ iJ*y*clF ,been able to sec 
gt its gnafagous to tlie kind 
* 7 ™ .WW'Mvliilly, in many 
Bertrand Russell 
J^at one raises by 
“ UQ * Q iPiece l pf paper on one 


side of Mliicli is wiilicn the words: s 

“ The .statement on lhc other side ol r 
this paper is false"; and on the i 
other side " The statement on the si 
other side of this paper is Irue". 
Richards's own example, in the pas- 
sage front which I’ve been quoting. , 
of n poetic statement which must bo 
a pseudo-statement and not a < 
logical one is “ O Rose, thou art 
sick l " No doubt there is a conven- 
tion that we must accept to go further , 
into fiic poem (that a mathematician 
—or a plumber, for that matter— , 
might not accept) in the business of , 
addressing n flower (though to take 
the addressee as a girl called Rose 
will not 'throw the literally -minded 
amiss), but It is a quite rational cul- 
tural consequence, like the conven- 
tion that used to exist of tipping one’s 
liat as one passed fiie Cenotaph in 
Whitehall. If it is objected that there 
is something absurd or pathetically 
fallacious in attributing sickness to 
a flower, file answer is that an actual • 
disease of the rose was undoubtedly 
intended to be conveyed by Blake, 
and further that " the invisible 
worm" which later in the poem is 
educed as the disease's agent has 
taken on a fresh dimension wish the 
discovery of virus causation of plant 
disease. As for the poet’s further 
intention Lhat the rose shall stand 
for love or the female genitalia, 1 
seo no more logical crux in this than 
the mathematician telling us that A 
is to represent one of the apexes of 
nn equilateral triangle. 

One might add here (though per- 
haps not strictly on Lite point, and 
harking back to the idea of the 
scientific as the intrinsically poetic) 
that poets are more concerned with 
accuracy than many critic* seem to 
allow. In " The Palace of Art", a 
poem that Tennyson wrote in 1831 
and 1832, lie hud the line "She saw 
tlie snowy poles oF moonless Mars ". 
(Strictly, the line appeared in .some 
additional stanzas which Tennyson 
appended to Ihc poem in a note in 
lhc 1832 edition— stanzas which be 
would have inserted if the poem, ns 
ho said. " were not already too 
long".) When the two satellites of 
Mars were discuveied in 1877, Tenny- 
son altered the line to "She saw the 
snowy pole's and Moons of 'Mars ". 

; The astronomer Patrick Moore has 
recently reminded us (The Listener, 
July 30. 1970) that even the revised 
1 line is wrong, for it’s unlikely that 
1 rhe pole*, of Mars arc snow-covered. 

So the line should now rend "She 
. saw the snowless poles and Moons of 
i Mars I feel sure that Tennyson s 
1 forced revision seemed to him to 
destroy some of the effect of the line 
1 — “ Moons of Mars " is not only less 
euphonious than H moonless Mara , 
it is also less strikingly particular. The 
further forced revision I’ve suggested 
—‘‘snowless poles ’* — restores some 
of the original punch of the line in 
these regards. 


slunlly referring it Ui irut cxpei icnce bunk. WVic in sciuiu.u-lic1ii»ti now 
rather than lei ling it lh>;il fatitusli- . . we're back In magic." One ioi’l 
cully free as in his prose speLiit.ilion-, mii prised In find lhu>c lhc repotted 
and in his si tidies wnrd s uf Allen CSinsbcrg. 
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The other so-called dilRcully that 
the theory of the pseudo -statement 
may be thought *o overcome is the 
element of the plainly wrong-headed 
or dotty in a poet's w° rk - wlt,b 
Yeats and D. H. Lawrence in his 
mind, Richard* obviously Wit this 
a s u particularly acute difficulty. Bui 
it seems to me to be one ihuthas been 
exaggerated. • It would be outside 
the scope of my remarks to try lo 
justify my notion that the statements 
in poetry referable to fubtuol or hjs- 
torlral or. -indeed,' Scientific wndi- 
tions don't require, a special dispen* . 
nation from sense and accuracy. The 
Marxist critic Plckhanov had a wj 
ful Jbbrase that the value of a work 
• or art was. in the last analysis, deter- 
mined by the specific gravity of ite 
content. Certainly there h a happy 
tendency for art to sink Jnto obUvlon 
. that runs co unit Ho plan s Uue ^oeen^ 
and interests. And just to late t 

case of Yeats, the authoritarian awe 

■ of him we know' from his liters, die 
‘ obscurantist side d»spUyed >n bis, 
prose book A Vision, have been too 
fredy. 1 believe, extrapolated «wm ms 
poetry. What weifidpfrpni I 
Is much more neWS-^d 
these area*. Vm noj, W' 
terms, intending tb-.flg doW jJ?f • 
passion with which his Ideas are pre-. 
sen ted but simply "“ k £ 8 n tb * 1 S 
that bis interest having b« nac0 '^j 
tor example, io ite qeW ^ "J? 
= and political ctfganfifetion in civibza 

' Interest- out m 

« c^uKebe’sa great and goodpoci. c£) 


The need tor i 

truthfulness ‘ 

1 feel, in fuel, Ui.il Kidiards\ llietnv ‘ 
of Lhc pseudo -st-UeiiK' til is tun (nudesi. 
When he saya thm in the poetic j 
nppronch logic enters only occicion- ; 
ally or not at all one guesses that he 
is writing from nn experience ol 
poetry overwhelmingly of the 
Romantic kind — and quite substan- 
tially of the dilute rumaniieism that 
dominated the verse of the early part 
of this century, lhc verse which 
Richards would read wiili special 
interest as a buy and young man, lot 
the poeb: uf the dawn of file Rum an lie 
Movement would have been iistott- 
\ished to be told that iheir poetic 
statements were in any sense nut true. 

1 think the same experience colours 
the earlier arguments of Srience anil 
Poetry: for example, where Richards 
says that 

misunderstanding and underestimation 
of poetry is mainly due n> over- 
estimation of Ihc thought in it. ... It 
is never what n poem «iw which 
matters, but what it i.v. The poet is nut 
writing as a scientist. 

Ironically, only two or three years 
lifter the publication of Science anil 
Poetry the coming 1930s writers look 
up the poet for whom above all 
truth and the statement in their 
ordinary senses were important, 
Wilfred Owen. "The true Poets 
must be truthful ", he said in his 
famous Preface. The 1930s con- 
firmed and extended Owen’s convic- 
tion that poetry hud a use not merely 
in Arnold’s spiritual sense nr 
Richards's psychological sense but 
also, perhaps primarily, simply be- 
cause poets were an articulate ele- 
ment in the slate committed to no 
cause but the cause of truth. Their 
poems constituted warnings, mes- 
sages, revelations, which philoso- 
phers, economists and statesmen 
were ton blinkered, corrupt ot timid 
to utter. This idealism about Lho 
; poet's role seems to me not entirely 
misplaced. Poets are no stronger 
than other' men but In their aft must 
eschew compromise, must avoid 
RYoidance. cannot fudge conclusions. 

; The parallel wi,th science is obvious, 
f Both poetry and science are inter- 
national. Both poets and scientists 
may be tempted or bullied into dis- 
; tortious of their discipline through 
national and commercial Interests. 
But It's not loo much In say : fand I 
I realize the philosophical pilfuHs In 
j trying to sot up absolutes) that there 
. are In science and poetry standards 
\ of truth that can't be abandoned nnd 
that essentially have never been 
abandoned. 


I find especially comic the notion 
that psychoanalysis might Miinchuw 
be inimical to puclry. I lie v.iiiiiigs 
uf the psych i i ana lysis (let alone their 
excursions into applied psycho- 
analysis! seem to be full of insights 
valuable In poetry. De-pile Auden, 
perhaps poetry has so far merely 
skirled round the fringes of the sub- 
ject. If 1 may mention my own case, 
I've sometimes done little more ih:in 
versify psych oanaly lie points — the 
nsniotic sap or huge udder syndrome 
—and yet a few poems and individual 
lines 1 count Miecesstiil, and perhaps 
these still await their informed 
readers. 

University 

consanguinity 

Of course, It's in the univcr&iry that 
the consanguinity of science and 
poetry, of scientist and poet, of 
which I’ve been far too sketchily 
speaking should above all be demon- 
strated, George Steiner is one of lhc 
few academics or literary critics who 
clearly perceive llic unity of culture, 
and writing sympathetically but 
acutely not long ago iCambridae 
Review, January 30, 1970) about the 
case of Lea vis nnd of Lcavis’s case 
for file primacy of the -English 
School he was led into some remarks 
which admirably embody what I 
would wish to say In rcl Inquiring 
my subject (relinquishing it nt any 
! rate for the time being). “ It may be 
said Dr. Steiner, 


Anti-science 
equals bad poetry 

In. Richards's Science and Poetry 
there are some suggestive though by 
no means clear and logical remarks 
about the scientist's relation to poetry 
and science's effect on poetry. A. tew 
young scientists, Richards says, are 
free from accepting emotive utter- 
ances (sucji as poetry’s pseudp- 
statefrtents) as toPWfh; lhey 
established facte. Their responses 
thus' remain uhddbHitated. But it Is 
just these people who as a ri} h\ P a Y 
nc serious attention to poetry. Op file 

otherfcand. Richards seems to regard 

wife Slfrmay fee effect winch tins 
neutral view of oature wiU have on 
poetry, ."Consider ", he says, the 
probable effects upon love-pqetry jn 
the near future of fee kind of 
JXqtilry into taste human ^cpddtn- 

Vftat^S^s seems to be advoedt- 
jn# then, is feat fee scientist ■ (or 
a^oar convinced of tta oeujraWy of 
nature) shall accept poetry by train- 
ini himself to suspend bis disbelief 
ffits^do-statemtals. And poetry 
iteelf Will therefore have.no need to 
S wfeat Rictards consider* it con- 
eetiitaliy unfitted i D do-^absorb subh 
STcalled neutralizing influences as 
Syloiialysls. H:evcr there wasj 
Mn- recipe -for alienating good 
. readers and sUangulahng Eoo£po?tr) 
iWs. it seen® to : mo, is it. Indred. one 
..rften JfeSa anti-science equals bad 
. ^tatry” Ail past oODSCtQUsness MS 


that crucial energies of spirit, crucial 
vitalities of understand iifg have shitted, 
arc shifting, from the traditional arts lo 
the sciences. It may be that non- 
linguistic expressive codes— music, 

symbolic logic, mathematics— arc taking 
on exploratory, life-giving and ordering 
functions carried, hitherto, mainly by 
language. The whole question li 
extremely complex and It affects almost 
every part of our current lives. . . . 
Whether anyone not himseir trained in 
a scientific discipline will contribute 
anylliinu conclusive (us distinct from 
•‘snggteflto^Tto fec'wittole ai^iinietnt Is." 
not cortnln.: Whether there Can be real 
“ cuIlnre’V in a sense both Lea vis and . 
I would opneur in, if the "language- 
urls" , 'i . loft Their cchtrality — is a 
very urgent, open question. But even 
to ask T it clearly, requires tr genuine . 
personal awareness— metaphoric as li 
must be to the muthemaiical illiterate— 
of the kinds of creative being, of shap- 
ing -consdouMicsA, how su deeply at 
work in tlhc sciences; 

Dr. Steiner went on to say that 
Cambridge was “one -of the places 
in which the question can be most 
naturally posed ” because of that 
university’s ou'rrdnf' achievement's in 
both molecular biology and astro- 
physics. “ A seventeenth century 
sensibility ", he added,' 

would discern hi this parallel' brilliance 
of micro- and macroscopic discovery 
and model-building an absolutely cen- 
tra], sombbow “predestined" conjunc- 
tion of spiritual energies— of energies 
that aro philosophic and poetic in the 
deepest sense, la Cambridge intellec- 
tual but also moral adventures of a very 
strenuous, hiuitanly-lransfonrning order 
are being initiated and experienced. Can 
literary studies in , any responsible why 
relate to this activity 7 ... Are there 
conceivable ways In which thd linguistic 
&pd moral Sciences Can 'offer aoy ground . 
for collaborative .-juterpenetratioii: be- 
tween those pocUo- anodes of acfipn 
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JOHN W. ALDRIDGE § 

In the Country | 

of the Young 

" A sup orb pcrformanco— 
witty, ostringent. beautifully 
argued, necessary. A great 
blow for freedom against 
the monstrous tyra nny of 
the young." A. ALVAREZ 
This provocative broadside 
against Youth's values— or 
lack of them — will enrage 
many and delight ma ny 
more. But nobody will be 
nble to ignore it. Cl 25 

GORDON WINTER 

Past Positive 

London's Social History 1 
Recorded in 
Photographs 
What was life realty like in 
Victorian and Edwardian 
London ? This superbly 
illustrated book provides 
much of the answer. 

H ere we see farmers in 
Earl's Court, piemen, 
knifegrinders, surgeons at 
work without masks or 
rubber gl oves, quacks 
peddling medicine in 
backstreets. L'2 00. 

MARY BENSON 

At the Still Point 

An outstanding hovel set in 
South Africa against a back ; 
ground of racial tension. 

"A moving novel ... it hns . 
the ring of both passion and 
authenticity." 

ARTHUR KOESTLER Ct-50 
JEREMY ROBSON (Ed.) 

The Young - 
British Poets 

Here at last is ari anth&Ibgjr 
which throws into 
perspective the work of the, 
younger poets who have . 
emerged in Britain in the 
last few years. 23 poets are < 
represented including John . 
Fuller, Seamus Heaney, 

Dom Mora 09, Jon 
Stallworthy, Hugo Williams.’ 
C125 

chatto&wimpus; 

BERNARD AARONSQN j 
HUMPHRY OSMOND , 


wan certain of it. So, In -very different, 
senses wo Donne 'and. I would want 
to 'argue from fee discipline of- exact 
perception In 'fate Jett era,. Hopkins.. 

Obviously the scientific yeast is 
bubbling hr Oxford, no Jess ; and 
though historically Oxford literature 
Is not. Cambridge literature there is 
really no reason why Jt shouldn’t now 
confront iteett with fee-problem* Dr. 
Steiner outlined. 1 wouldn't want, 
even If 1 werti qualified, to put the 
queettoo in fab high and dramatic 
: terms, nor wife quite the length of 
his perspectives. But' who can doubt, 
when fee best poets lack us well as 
' conviction,- ampHlode 1 and organ iza- 
, tibn, an d fee worst only think them- 
selves full of a passionate intensity, 
.that It Is high time feat young poets, 
attempted interpenetration fas- the 
. phrase . goes) not' oifly with ; fee 
, V natural sciences but' also: sqd; con ‘ 
sequentially,! 1 : with ;*.< -wider and 
■reaHer f wiwld,? . 


Psychedelics 


The Uses and 
Implications of 

Hallucinogenic Drugs .f" 

Dr Osmond coined the word - 
'psych edellc f In 1957— todays 
It Is a household word . This ; 1 ■ 
Is a broad and serious *; 
enquiry, whose ’ 

contributors include noted j 
scientists, psychologists .-.h 
and religious leaders, in to a 
subject about which a great 
deal la said and fertqo 
little known." 1 : •« • £3 15 


t J 


HARRY QUblTrtlP 


Fsy cnoanaiyiic i neorj^j 

; Therapy uul Self 

Dr Ou.ntrip traces thp fer- 

. reaching changes that have. v 
taken place In ' . • 15 '' 

psychoanalytic theory . . . ' 

•since Fraud's eprly days. ‘ r 
Hadoes not iry to glyd a , ' 
comprehensive accpunibtit 
selects what he regards Cs ■*'•] 
L the nlipst liVitioirtant Single ' 
Tiheofcantraland.. ' - 

consisted movemenL/250 

^HqGARrij iPBISS-: 

■ i ■ ii ::-o! - - ■■ "l i- 
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[Story Unused] 

ARTHUR COOK 

rivo.ii'lii-.i. f<ii- ■J’t-.ri y, . tl ■ 

■ n'-|Uif inn | Jjonj tJi»- 

T 'll 

f h.i v<? •.:ov» : i ■?<: i or i »i j.j 1 1 
l'Jl'- tiling V/,i i.j .irul i i j. 
lo know rip- tin ng 
when I rr-.id ii ■ Arthur 
Cook there - on* < >1 
the fading breed of 
newspiipei men who 
fought their lonely way:-: 
towards Hie world V. hard 
news-stories in the ddy?; 
just beloie iiev/sbrenk.'i 
weie swum pod by wire 
.service loom* mrl 
elect iomi:eye.T This is the 
w.iy it w.ifs. 1 Ai.,n Whicker 
Illustrated £4.00 

Mountaineer , 
mg in the Alps| 

CLAIRE ELIANE 
I ENGEL 

Ail llisfoiic.il survey of (wo 
hundred your;; of 
exploration and 
ijohievenioni on some of 
the world's most 
| challenging inounlain 
faces. 

Illustrated throughout £5.25 
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Commentary 


the substitution of an author’s per- 
sonality fur hi.s work lias hy now 
Ixvoihc a « oli-CilablislioiI habit, the 
‘.pojlai’le i«f an .luthiir in action read- 
ing or talking about lir.s work having 
come lo play a role similar lo (hat 
of " the J'ilin of the book ", 1 he case 
of Jorge Luis Borges's exposure over 
the pasl two weeks by (lie l.< .A. to 

S acked audiences at the Central Hull, 
/otntinsicr, has 
contradictory. 

ill way* seen nhe wriring of literature 
da a collective, not an individual, en- 
terprise. An early as 1923. in a pre- 
face lo his first book of poems. Fer- 
vor de Buenos Ain's, lie apologized 
to the reader for the accidental fact 
lhat he, and mu the writer, had com- 


bo sim ics. Ihe Aleph mitt other 
si tines. /V.M-/4A9 (Dutton, New 
York t. Yet. like the master criminals 
of his dories, Red Schurlach and 
lunula /tin/, Borges has had his 
revenge ; he lias led his audiences 
with clues thai merely distract from 
the solution of the crime. 

I he personalization of Borge.s that 
has been going on this past fortnight 
could not have been more sadly in- 
appropriate. But it would be sadder 
still if his books were to continue in 
the penumbra in which they have 
long languished in this country. We 
have come laic to Borges, despite 
his own deep immersion in English 
literature, and now lhat the man is 
again absent from us we might hope 
that his writings will become more 
present. 


I he so-called " underground ” or 
alierii.i(i\c ’ press scem.s to have 
difficulties which are ju.si as serious 
if not quite as iibviou s as those of 
what it euphemistically calls the 
" straight " press. As on one side of 
the paper curtain the Dally Mail 
a. i nci.cmrai null, (following the Sim) changes its shape 
been particularly and the Pally Sketch (following the 
l or Borges has News Chronicle) finally meets its 

- death, <m |j, e 0 [|)er side a new paper 

--Ink comes to life. This is an am- 
bitious attempt by several people 
prominent on .both sides of the cur- 
tain to provide what they call .simply 
"The Other Newspaper" a politi- 
cal weekly designed to be 


'Journeys of 
the Swan 

JOHN LrLEY 

Myth, Anecdote and history 
relating to England's 
waterways told with 
enthusiasm and 
complemented by a mass 
of photographs illustrating, 
the pleasures - and • 
hazards -of canal life. . 
Illustrated £3.00 


posed the verses that foJIawedTwhiie. aL£ 5X toT rivals in 
,n a c« f , ■■ r.a Ho,; d. Color- *' 

luge , he quoted approvingly Paul 


Valdry'f. suggestion that a history of 
liter attire be written in which no 
names O'f writers were mentioned. 

H is well known that Borges is 
much happier in any case lecturing 
on other people’s writing than on his 
own. ahd the fuel that the I.C.A. 
made him lecture On himself, not un 
Hawthorne, Melville or Chesterton, 
which he would have. done far more 


underground and the overground. 

The li rsi issue of Ink, significantly 
dated May I, looked as good as first 
issues usually do. uqd made a nice 
splash with a scare story about a 
uranium theft from WyHju power 
station— ‘though the reporter see tiled 
to bo rather uncertain of his figures 
and the theft had in fuel been re- 
ported in The Times a month earlier. 
The second issue maintains the stan- 
dard of the first, at least in its news 


fruitfully, ftk, ,hcy do rtoi ^over^e : ,hT re to* Im 

Bronterre / istEH? 3 j ~ 


I A Political Bi ography 
of Bronterre O’Brien. . 
3804-1864' . ‘ 

A. PLUMMER 
'An indispensable ' • 
biography of one. ofthe • f . '■ 
most interesting Chartist ■; 
leaders', 

Professor Asa Briggs; ' •’ 

J Illustrated ’ ■ £4 k 0p 

Armenia 

Cradle of Civilization. 
p. MARSHALL LANG ' 
A comprehensive history 
of the oldest Christian" ■ - 

country in the world from-.: ■ 

prehistoric limes to heir • I,-.- 
days of glory under the •• . 

Urartian kings. through- = 

many vicissitudes to the '•.* ,. 
Present renaissance under- 
.soviet rule, - ■ 

Illustrated £0.30 

The Ny lon 
Spinners 


books of interviews M nd in the notes 
to Hio most rcccn i English edition of 


impression that anything in ink 
wther has or might have appeared 


Mime where else, which is not the 
right impression to give anyone who 
casually picks up a new paper. 

It is anyway difficult to see where 
Ink hopes to find its renders, as well 
.is iu tone. The established weeklies 
are doing pretty well -better than 
the dailies, at least -and the record 
of the alternative papers which have 
appeared >o far is not encouraging. 
Even IT (ne International Times) 
and <>/., which certainly succeed in 
selling a lot of copies, seem lo have 
plenty of troubles to deal with, from 
the reactions of the authorities lo ihe 
problems of ihcir own staff. On the 
more strictly political level, Black 
Dwarf and Idiot International have 
both failed in separate attempts to 
establish a non-scelnrian left-wing 
forum; and the sectarian papers 
which- do manage to survive arc 
hardly to be taken as models (except, 
perhaps, when they raise sectarianism 
to a line art. as with Solidarity I. 
Only Private Bye has made an un- 
deniable success out of creating an 
alternative to existing papers, despite 
all Us legal problems, and its 
approaching tenth anniversary may 
well be the underground riposte to 
Ute Guardian's 150th. Bill then 
/ mate Eye— a part from being 
funny provides a specific service 
for Us renders; giving the news that’s 
not fit lo, print. 

Perhaps there is a Chic here. Cer- 
tainly more interesting and possibly 
more important than the large-scute 
. enterprise* which. try lo be too many 
things to too many readers, and tend 
to become nothing to anyone, arc 
such less dramatic Nil equally nm- 
bilioius aswilK on the barrier* of 
the media as Time Out, Friends, 
or the f aton.wille Roadrunner. 

; thftie three began during 1969 a-s 
fairly specialized papers— an al- 
ternative guide to what’s on in I on- 
don, a breakaway from the pop 
music .paper Rolling Stone, and a 
radical Christum journal- but over 
the months they hiive all followed 
a similar palih ;lwny‘ frojii providing 
a specific service f or a relatively 
well-defined audience towards a 
more general political function 
which is not all thut Far from what 
Ink and the other big alternatives 
are aiming at. . 

What is more, lliey are making a 


suc-cess t >( it. Whiles, 
disappear*, and Ink ?* 

b,att or publiein F Ih 
me reused its size' i 
wJnle rethicing iu pr ^ 
u,| " e mdispcnsable u 
joally wants t 0 kno? 

■ifter °n ’ 

,l i,n cpnnymrfci* 

ons.s and change ,3^ 
ing more decisively 
direction, and has' b 1 

meire useful than 
far (Hilling out wt, 4 i £ 
underground ; and $ 
Roadnmner, ako 
!«igly .political, is ^ 

lf f j0rt ., l|S dcjld nuuw a 
nol' all with the' mi 
n . 0,sc «nd the maximum J 

It is worth rememhefij 
steady expanduti from : 
n m?*s on familiar grdu 
activities on a broader n, 
■seems to be more few,, 
[or a paper and for 
tact the process bv which! 
Iished weeklies became 
ft remains in he seen 
process can be reverxq 
an after-native paper wli 
witih k bang can avoid 
a whimper. Perhaps i 
ism will tell ; but ihc « 
lihe .straight- press sura, 
•tfui'l professionalism, evei 
is combined with big iui 
guaianlee of «tccvw or. 
vivai. The only way t 
paper work h to mike it j 
lhat n leaps giving a drill 
to a definite public, h 
right m avoiding ih e 
image " of so many ut 
papers, but life at ihe in 
tween underground and i 
will not be easy. 


NEXT WEEK: 
Why docs 
Stephen Dedaiiu 
pick his nose?' 
The first of Rielisii 
EllmaniTs 1971 $$ 
LeqtuJreofl 
Jnincs Joyce 
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S, .COTGROVE 

J. DUNHAMi , , 

O, VAMPLE W . ^ 

.A ctise feUidy in V ' .'- .> U 
productivity baraaipirig. 

«ind job enlfirgemenL* u's 1 , 
;lllu3t;rqtqd .. :: y i kZ.7& 

Teaching the; 
Teachers 

HILLIARD (Editor).* 
■h survey <jf ireiida in . ; 

itjaacheredtioatioh. . V" 

£8.00' I 


HAY i’ALESR 
Tire Kingdom hud (he Power 
, 555pp. Odder and, Boy art. £5., . 

An account of twenty years of power 
stmggte in The New York , Times, 
Qny T aJe.se conehided. when he set 
about to, describe It, Was !* no doubt 
as valid anddaumnUc "as. nny. story 
. that the newspaper iteelf, was cover- 
in®. Agteed, ip principle, Yet Lf vali- 
I Uity atid drama me to, achieve truly 
impressive. , d|riwisions, the ' Subject 
matter must have to do with purposes 
aj wifcU as perRontdldea. witb princl- 
. P*®S ‘well; as protende re. 

. 'F'Fhe flew York Times is, and for 
itelf- ai ,ccn tt|r y has' been, America’s 
■ most distinguished ; and inihicntial 
journal i/atic institution i' ; it jUmost 
c.ert®a(ily. is si ilk the most conseqtien- 
mstrqmorvf in 

«■ ‘JW* e®8h)«t I is formed, Itk 

w6dM .page mgy not be ihe most 
^ in tcHing Americans What to ■ 
IhlTik -but its hews and dipurtnwptal 
pages determine ;hiore thfut ■ any 
othe?j| what Aintrioani^ think! about. 

ditd.rhe\Pnwte ii i: 
• Went lustpry, of . a'strumle f qr 


barons of The New York Times 

i- .... " Ifnt. AH.f iU. ' ..I! ... - . i. ... 


people to be gossiped alw 
of them, incidenluHy. *rvi 
doty in Loudon and are * 
beyond Elect Slreci- 
Danicll, Drctv MicJdlel* 
Grnson. Anthony 
Oakes, Cyrus Sulzberger, 
ouJarly Cliftdn Daniel, t 
protagonist who. lost the 
That Mr. Taiese is able 
much about euch, good an 
in intimiire ’ detail. ' ww 
betraying his’own inciii 


ft f 


sax fesrtis; t h r a -sss- 3 

Excebf H 'S ’I |arc] y emerges written ? Happily fa newspaper? 
Except far tliosc of James " Scotty^’ ihcir opemiions and TKoVs 

n S S?? Col “ mnis t and fascinate the general public to 4 
Sometime Washington bureau chief degree not oven approached bv enter 

ssr. 

»• ts 

« ast 7 T cner ' 

much of ihe jiwdtution’s solid bdnes 
tiiTdorneath nor; 11$- spirit above. *■■■ 

' ' AifojHei; iroiibie is that the ending 
.Mr. la lose saw to his story has 
become unstuck since its publics- , 

foi'/lwa yetjrs 1 - \ 

'n that . 1 

S n!?? resolutirtn to&flidt, - 
with Rcsion moving Jmm Hie Wa£- - 
(whose ’autonomy he 

^Otn ifte. grasp qf. the Now! York ’ 

bringing 'all ■*!/' 

mr6ne } did itot ^ndute; itosibh k ' ' 

^bjniton. bf 

editor liaS 'been - A ti«, 

XW Ojiu^fin has sul : 



Iietnew novel 


;ui^uon.-i.n 1 .tiie| hands' of J(ne . nw«ai- 
. ipgf editor, blnce aUltdst without Sx 
uephon- every ode of ihe dozens ,bf 
r/ftte.v mcn who engaged io; thtt ftud 

. wwe extf floidimirily gifted and.bftcn 

nrtiriam,:t journalists, ‘isliHiaft-jlufidcd 
.and fhipiiUithjfe . people : and. by llte : 
nature of., tifieir ;crajt ,, sdpdrh in ex- , 
pressing ! ijjjfjnscl vQS. Jhcdrn m i-fe, 





' May'iz ' £2-10 ' " - v . ■' 
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A study by Gustave Courbet for " The Stone Breakers” 11849). 

From royalism to 
democracy in 
ineteenth-century Provence 


i mu in t:\ciiiv finni IX4S m IS5I. In 
1 ‘nc idle 1‘itiidit an tempt tin 
mu tails n u un i pi tine there is a ilcs- 
cripl mil n[ i lie edmninic -.it nation ol 
Toulon .md its legion during the 
period, a cIim'iismoii of wnrking-clnss 
oryani/alioiis luilh a lot of space 
devoted lo Fiiin I'rislan’s visit, in 
1874, when she had noted her 
pleasure ;ii ^eclng "dcs homilies 
eurdgimenics cliv resids si tiers, si 
energiques, si independents "I, an 
exiimiiuilinn of new ideas (with par- 
ticular reference to Fulcra n Suchct, 
ihe imivcrsitairr lean* Louis Elz&ir 
Ortolan and the heller-known pocte- 
nitvrier Charles Policy l, and nil 
analysis of socialism and reaction 
during ihe years (848-1851. 

But a belter method of indicating 
how M . Agulhon work s w i II he 
gamed by looking m a theme, such 
as anti -clericalism. He begins his 
discussion of this subject by describ- 
ing how, in spite of rhe almost 
ritualistic grumbles of Mnittcigncur 
Richcry, who was the first to be 
nominated to the resuscitated 
bishopric of Fnfjus in 1823, Catho- 
licism preserved its power through 
observation of important ceremonies 
(marriage. death, birth) and 
through the persistence of "cello 
religiosity tradilionncllc dcs simples 
gens". Good priests were easily 
venerated ; religion was the imme- 
diate resource of those who suffered 
from any natural calamity. So much 
was this the case lhat the clergy- of. 
Druguignun could, in 1835, speak 
of the "Irionipho dc la foi " ; the 
anti-clericalism of soldiers stationed 
in Toulon and of the liberals of lhat 
town seemed very distant from Ihe 
religious feelings of the general 
population. Bui during these same, 
years there were various factors 
which encouraged anti-clericalism 
or. at least, what M. Agulhoti calls 
“la difehristianisation spontande 
There were questions of individual 
priests who were successful because 
of their particular piety or unsuc- 
cessful been use of particular short- 
comings (and in the Var Italian 
priests were far from popular). 

A more general consideration is 


A Certain 
World 

A Commonplace Book 

W.H. Auden 

"All Uiiipiidillisi liriii'lu iiml a 
Iroumjlv, |H*<ivi<liii|* l)n|h iiumciliitlc 
cntorLiiinnicni mid fond for mi.'diuii>>n 
over t!ii> >vhi'h. A l*«*iiii i no ■ ■< nun mn- 
plnro hunk, niixinu liivmii iiu 
quotiii ion* with briH'iirisimnl i^siiyR 
. . . Themiml ivillcr-hsl hnre is both 
wiuomid piviliMwI. It i* uluoL'iindid, 
und luMicr* I ho hunk LsiiMoll'-portrucl 
and a kind uf mitohtnip'uMliy. For thus* 
who know mid love Andm'n pop try, 

(lie hook linn s|)L»'in] iutorestH and 
rowoislrt," Maiuot' t\. Speum, At 

Proper 

Stations 

Class in Victorian fiction 
by Richard Faber 

" Him rtuhjncl Is Mir elnss diKlim'tinnH 
that provided Vii'tnrinn iiovl- lists with 
mnny nl'Mioir plots und ni' iHl olThi*ir 
satire. Ipui tit-iilnrly rr>oiimini‘int his 
book to thu ymuig. who may snma- 
timc.H find 1 iltli eonlury tli-( inn hiuilto 
iindorsUmil ... Mr l’wlier'.s liuok, 
well-written und we I l>doi -iimenf.nl. ■ 
will leave most of its renders thankful 
that they live in n less i-Ismb- 
consuioiiK ngo ." — Raymond Morliitier, 
Sunday Times Jfc^-50 

Lord 

Paramount 
of the Turf 

by Michael Seth-Smitli 

Tho life of f.OL-d (iimcgR Hniitinck 
(1802- 18481, (ii>.si‘rihnl hy Dim-anH as 
'The Lord Pa in mom it ortlio Britinh( 
Turf ; nn uiiliivHlileluit.n grunt munj 
who lielprd to rodi'um the turnislnsl 


•M Kit!) i i'sk thul rite changes 
university afgani/a- 
® and slriiciure arc going to 
f* 1 an end the great and im- 
!£Kfles of. theses for the doc- 
f| 9**^ A>nc-n running 
« IfiW a -thousand pages and 
IJl ®e sustained effort or 
research, will he glad 
J.Aglhbn'a work was pre- 
M (he Sorboohe before the 
had -bad any effect, 
tot this thesis, which was 
"Un mouvement 
Ijmieiiip* de 1848: His- 
gPMtkuK dii. V nr dans hi 
dU XIX sifccle is 


wuioed.iaan unusual form, 
^Wearing, in ; separate parts 
^ as a; Whote. The two 
^joticy/wl have been 


*%<Sfrerm. publishers and 0 25. 

different foinmls. — — — — 

by B ij revolution 

BmMB fs 1 

o»« of -K 


maurk'i:a<;uijion : 

f .11 K£ptilili(|iic nu vllhigc 

543|»p. Put is: Flop. 51 fr. 

IJuc >'llle ouvridie an temps rfn 
sochilUinc iitiiphiiie 
Toulon dc 1X15 ii 185!. 

3(i8pp. Paris : Moiilon, 48fr, 
1HF.ODOUK XKLD1N lllditnr): 
Conflicts in I’rcnch Society 
235pp. Allen and Unwin. £2.75. 

ROGER THAHAUI.T: 

Kdiicutlun mid change In a village 
community 

Mii/fercs-cn-CiuJine 1848-10H/ 
Tr.tn-.iii fed by Peter Tregcar. 

270pp. Rontledge and, Kogan P*ul. 
£3.25. ... 


selves info support for the donio- 
ountic parly. " uvqc tonic In fouguo 
et Unite Tardeur mdridionqles ", and 
it was in the Var lhat the most 


U .A,™in, . Inln roclinn CCHilin fltnctelll equipment Mil 


has been shown Id-Ha more valuable. 
And although it could be argued thut 
Ihe history of Toulon during; Ihe 
revolution pi esehted a subject of -parr 


take place. 

It is lo explain this, mutation lhat 
M,’ Agiilhon has written, 1 La 
Re pit bl iq tie an village begins wilh 
: the sentence : 

Nous verrons dune un peupie de 
75 vil.iageuis essentiellcment mais uqn 
pas uniqucmcnl |>aysun, dans aes agi- 
tations obscures; et nous (cnlcrbna de 
... comprendre comment s’est pdn ‘k; peu 
vitinge dfieagiJc de cel!es-ci une opinion 
pofiiiqiie -niurtive, rente tendue vers la 
. nouveaute. . . , ■ , 

In this, and in its compnnlon 
•volume, .we are therefore studying, 
Paul- within Lhe bound** of one department, 
an evolution which is relevant to the 
— - understanding of French history as 
a whole. Naturally M. Agulhon dis- 
u , a u *1 entangles other problems as- he pro- 
edthttt . ;ir nol p aR es where 


keepers to supply candles? And 
there were- often real conflicts be- 
tween die clergy and the population. 


“It lias tho merit nl'hning nt once - 
objective, readable find accurate, 


M the population wanted to work : . Charles Petrie, IHusttated London 

on Sundays, or if rite : population ' hfeum. With 12 vmsrai of plutoa and 


found itself iip agninst n new alrlcl- ■ twelve sketch maps. £3"fl0 

ness on the part of'iho priest with ■ . m . 

regard to certain traditional festivi- Th A Rfltl4n , 
tics, then there donld be trouble. . B " " - j « ! ■ 

Thus we arc told thnt in BiigOotes, A AlTlir 1 ^ 

which was notably pious, the priest Mwauciiliuo i ■ 

decided against the cilstom of by A. H, Halsey ■ k IV 
blessing njl Hie draught animals. (It .‘A Trow « • . » 

w F as said by the radical newspaper . . / ... * , .. 

of Art, rhre nouvelte , that fhi* .Theflratlii l^cateutiidy of ho •, - 
decision was associated with ‘ a ? ttiuvoratty tettohiiif prt^fiionato 
peasant calling on the priest to take .V appoarin tins country. TJid mitlrer* 
him to 'the. ceremony arid saying: % arewolj-kuown i sucre logiats, ond 
"MV le Cur(5, yojicz. Tous les 'autboi?tioe.m Hip pomology cif edu-. 
chevi'urx, las mufets et.los fines sbnt option. Tho> r presonttho finding* of . 
.a. line manaue nltis aue vOus ”.) • theix study urtherqloof the upiveiultar 
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that dirrerem conceptions had grown ™1> «l»l «»« ll1 ' Y.okVw\\ meinB in bK 
■ up ooncerreins (Jte /piercsts of ’ the tteio. With 17 imkps nf plutos. Oiis of< 

commune aitd-tJie Interests of lfifif thoih in colour. (J\iflyi7) &f*60 

church, i How often, for example, 1 ' ' ‘ • ■' 

could >ihc municipal a utliorllies use! anf| 

the riiurcli be-lls as a means of com* -■ ■ 1,1 i 

municating the hours of work to the f Ua 

population? What if the munici-i Wwcii V* .; 

pa iity were not prepared to aepept- Inrloriahrion^o 
the church's hio nopoly in- supplying ■ ■ IM wS|JC5l lUvl I 
ccrlhin fiincteal equipments and jgy Frtiuklill & ' 

supported the claims of Jocnl shop- Mnw WvrlrwirP . , i 

keener, in sunnlv dfmdles? A-nd KlWy W1CKWVB ■' 1 ! . 


!«■ 


'li fi F-- 
!*i in It 


contemporary 


hv> often tfeen unjuilly ovcriooKcak ^osc historians who think thut their fleneril j |j onia „e paid to some man British uiiivprfcity.trad Uibns. fp tho I 
it doe, m«,.al : ll.si sight, *»n>M jbb is done once they have demons- J 1 'SSyTwbo^ wok i ' Faber swioa "So^ ' 

ihfrrt is a Sreat deal to {re ted -that things wcre^recoin- f r “SXM prSl, SpStimte Tomorrow.-’ (May 1 ? ^ 

' '" ,he V l! r 1 hU f ^ plcx ^ b f«V„ h rSJi!iivw!ilk veneration yn* far.ajocat figure, ' ' \ . . 

EJfifch hUlorlcaMcholar- n,ncIcenlh ‘•* :ntury- • . g^ 10 . ra ,zatlt, 51 .ribM b/ieisanl often a m.lyor; who fra^.dlsliriguisbcd . P Afi|TlS ; Of 

But it is not necessary lo M off the puge f « a : revolutionary. 6r„g S ^libcral. 

^ Sicilia tty.. j n -cbtisidcra- much of M, Agulhou loreahze how who migh t be J nv. >»g *;fh ' a land- When &uih. personages, died, ;.and f, plague Off fl 

Sor? mistaken .such *an attitude. «. r 1 V*op the ‘moment; of .their burial i' VIUM 


nineteenth century. 

But it is not necessary 


m -co 

Iwr.lSPntf valntih 1 


ifp 1 Wft SSTSi oi Aauliion 1 proceed^ for- ^ "JSS5LJ2 

1 iknarfm^ in be- bW*» l a: country of rojalisoi m. fbrtr' ’ tohcefnlngall thcM r rpltt.whiw> organiipd .and. mat the different '■ 'acKteunteoFniaov* iliet hnvb a’peraom 

1 ^ At «^o!ic Orthodoxy fit JM i J a sim^tanedusly: exist .for, , the of^opSmon. livery, most -open and 'ew j, Thebbokeledi p ; 

the diMiM* Berry had of ^e; Va^ he asfa th^ques-, a.Ibn^te*-: ! 


ritt took 

^Wminislra- and Uie.hwfff* B * W ' rio mLaI and social conteiousitt^, : of;, '-Convict in tlte VlJIags'; .•.which.- 

•my,6t * three -quarters of the ^people ^o f c ip ... ,. v 


nine comptd It is interesting t0 compare: M; :• .TO U » |( ». 
I ptS i '. Agulhoti V- ' analysis . with Sal of 

•j. Roger Magraw, concerned wjtih a ,/ ' - - 
village «!C- dightty 4« ten pfcri t>d and ■ with * differ- . ![': 


If.--. 

^-Jhe.-tibdy; bf 


villages and the fhMirf* By 
three -quarters of ;lhc pcop«« 
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I,l,: 1,1,1 On- "•••■ •••I'' - i>i V pm;| jnnoil them .e!u-. In In* f tic Mime of them pnliiiciil riii** fil 1 * in 

' l*u Mu. .i i i..n .. I)i \l;q;t .i\. mi -in nit: i»r uvili/ifiuii, but I fury with M. AgulhmTs suggestion tint 

tnul-. Jli.il ii i fn-ii h»-i ill..- ijuiMjHfi ui>rc viuiLtiriK'il fur the scry ^tir • the evolution uf (lie Vat population 

>if I [- 1 1 i.i r i ur r t ■ ■ >n m- H i he ' mid- |,iy eihu.ilion .uul uetc often i* to be studied in terms of political 

l.'i iit-i I oli uir.niiiMii ' i.i.ri i !iej:.i liulil mi! fiimi a defensive posiliun. mid smi:i| influences. As lie con- 
hon.ii i-tiiK..iion uliinli cipl.iin-. .mu- . , elude-, La Repuhlitiue tm village 

% lei iv 1 1 1 ; 1 1 It. IiikL-. i.iilu-r iltc 1 hi* i|iiediii|j rosed now j. m( j n(lc « s IHI |y | C grcl about ltii< 

i(M)ini ie r.i hit* |i.-ei ■. .id.l purely fuc.il c ' ll,,vl1 n'lild. on occasion.-*. vo | uinc ^ || ltf -iimuyiuy printer'* 
-t|uahhfes .. . ilu- l 4 .„i, ,,f a„|,. ■ » t tc m i pi 1 1 . « .1 Icc l 1 1 1 f ic . ui ■ dtrr l he crror H hidi has upset llie sequence 

t lent ,Wi >n i .uni |u 1 1 cii it ik in a r, ' l,n . c 1 1,1 , '•* vficdteMo . Inc cure 0 f t }, c f(intnntc>). ** I.'influcncc dc la 
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apjMicmly r.iiidoin diqtnic.s. 'I Ini'* vdiiili existed in 1815 ami again anli-dcricali-m, and they seek lo 
imc Hiiiua.ip.il t iiiiK il. defending dm ini; die election campaign of study different aspects of llie qua r- 
It'df in |iriul .iLMin-i die nvcuxn- |Rt,y.'rJr. Magraw reminds us that rch between the Catholic church and 
I"*'*’* 1,1 bv.il Line, concluded die legit it nisi pretender, die entitle its enemies. Dr. Thendorc Zeldin, in 
xvrtii tlu* wind*. : "Oh. Mulieie, you dc C'li.iinlMitl. found ii necessary to a neat and original article, discusses 
aie die gicaiesc of writers and Tar- issue a special denial in 187-1 that » “Confession, sin and pleasure " fin 
mile ts imiiuuLd" I lie episcopal Bourbon rest nr.i linn would involve quote Iiis .subtitle). He investigates 
.‘‘U'boritiCk iii.iiiiLiined a rigorous (lie re-ill stale men L of the lithe. Tims the views of the Church on personal 
nil i tude in del ci ice id llie clergy both in die work of M. Ago Hum conduct und discusses how the 
because they did mu want to ami in the essay by Dr. Mag raw one Church's values differed from those 
"givu way to riul ". Mayor, finds that boh iiitf the religious quar- of its critics. This leads him to con- 
■uni priests imtgiii over Jlicir refs of (he village there are often sidcr the institution of confession 
powers ami obligatiori-. f nsiiittlettrs larger and mure substantial themes, and of the sort of sanctions wltich 


were being Imposed, and he asks 
whether the prying of confessors into 
.sexual habits and their prohibition of 
birth control were driving people 
away from the Church. 

Robert Anderson examines Catho- 
lic secondary schools during the 
period from 1850 lo 1870, anil dis- 
cusses sonic of the ways in which 
they differed from Mute schools. He 
provides a certain amount o[ .statisti- 
cal information bill his conclusions 
arc hesitant. We are on more 
familiar ground with Austin Gough's 
study of Bishop Pic, who became one 
of the chief advisers to the comte tie 
Chnmbord and one of the most 
formidable opponents of -the Catho- 
lic liberals. But Dr. Gough claims 
that Moiiseigncur Pic is to be under- 
stood belter if we study his political 
activities in the diocese of Poitiers 
during the Scboiyl Empire and his 
long struggle against the prefecture 
ami the pnn tirenr-gcnenil. 

Roger Thnbaull's investigation of 
his own village, Mazihrvs-cn-Gfitinc. 
has now appeared in an English 
translation. Using a number of com- 
mune documents, and some of the 
school, railway and postal records, 
and calling on his own recollections 


noil developed in Maiji* 
mid-nineteenth ceniurv . 5 
World War. Tbi * 
to be read with eniovmL 
will find valuable mf 0r ^ 
suggestions in this a«^ 
changing fortunes of 
school. 1 

Dr Zeldin ends his vu 
the words: “]| is exta 
large areas of French tile « 
Investigation.” He is far 
the first to think this. Buji; 
mg to rellect onwhauni 
moment this is in French 
studies. The historians ( 
are asking new question!; 
looking at sources which® 
been thought unedifying « 
time ago; they are Bn 
wealth in the departmental 
they are looking lo old an 
und arc realizing that pnji 
not enough. It Is partinM 
ening to see so many ai« 
the nineteenth century, 
escaped from the slullifylq 
lion of French Rttol 
studies. 


To the Editor 


Casebooks 

( Sir. -Professor Cox (May 7> defends 
“ Casebooks " and " similur ventures ” 
nn |he grounds liiat they draw atten- 
tion to '* the essentials " and prevent 
students wasting lime on "junk.”.' 
That's as may bo. Bui what do the 
students du with the dmo thus saved ? 

Returning to ting laud after many 
yean in Countries rather, amusingly 
termed “ underdeveloped ", 1 geL the 


Mufer.ani of , Ohell^e, Zti'ndi 
bf EnhaHic, Chota Sahib, Sir- 
dar of Ghazni, Blotdungley 
Statesman, Horningsea Majid- 1 
Kuinari of Three Streams, i 
Wullvvog of C-nrloway. Oh ; 
EITbndJ, kivwt. there ever a. one ! 
of these chat might walk irt the ' 
ineilininble shadow , chat > by j 
the mighty Zardin .7 " ■ 

Rnobnbly ■ hot. Zurdin. -who 
made a dramatic appearance at 
Lite Kennel Club show 6f 1907 
wbaa ; doscHb^a ' ih6ii . V‘ the 
Ohest oaentaJ greyhound ever , 
to be seeh IDl Engfltuid Ho 
ctiHed on Queen Alexandra at 
Buckingham Palace, and has 
served; ns a. model for all sub- 
sequent Afghan bounds*. 

Accord ing t to Kennel Club: re- 1 
ciuireincjit* Afghans , should 
Wole •‘idignined iihd ; hkibf wl* 
Tree riain fierceness ‘.Th^aforo- 
menrirthod, , ' ' ..all. : champions, 
would hfive : managed that ' to- 
gether, withthe required smooth 
and springy gait, qtrangrhr dig- 
nity. speed:; and' power, 

Alas* .iiwreakd popular rty has 
brought some mdiffcrontspeci- 
riions — lolloping j hearthrugs; 
AWth. suspect bndk w*d *itll+ 
ing eyesight.; U’s ah to do with 
'jWROton nod, iod.i&prlnfinalo 
breeding /or .flnanoiat gain', 
Recording tp the expert. Yet 
another case,, it seems, of more 
ihc.aftw$ wo(ib. . i( ' . 

•• • •; • -'i •' ' ■ *• • t!- 


impression that Briiiah students or 
English are somewhat jaded. (I’m not 
refcriing tu those whe hovo spent their 
energies on the barricades or in grow- 
ing hair or in meeting the demands of 
permissiveness.) Possibly ibis Is due to 
the bad food they eal. Possibly it 
arises out of their disappointment at 
finding that so little excitement is left 
in the study of literature ; thal it lws 
become instituilohdilzed. depersoral- 
ized ; that Instead of searching a 
library and finding treasures for one- 
serf (and at the riiilif monicni “Junk" 
can be a treasure 1 . ins lead of explor- 
ing, one is directed to Casebooks, 
Heritages. Critical Guides. V-iews, 
Readings, Studies. . . . Textbooks, it 
would seem, are the only. bcpks. , 

1 The tteal argument for such compi- 
lations- arc these-: they make money 
for. compilers and -publishers ; they are 
a mini-library < for . -people with put 
access- to real libraries; they enable 
students with littje Udept-for literary 
studies (who are tlieriefpre nol. vulnera- 
ble . ti) . disillusionment) to pass ns 
Pkhienta.of Uternture. ’ • 

' D.J. ENRIGHT, 

rlondoh, S.W.IR. 

The. reviewer of casebooks 
(Apnl 30) mentions dial their rise is 
complCmonlary to a similar increase In 
lot uscof studeiit's notes, :As a matter 
of fact, in the United States, the use of 
notes,; guides, suiumarics, and outlines 
is overwhelmingly greater lliaji thc. Usc 
of . casebooks and, J think, presents a 
Ear mom formidable problem than- they 
,do, t CqMboqks, whatever their short- 
. ■presumably 'carry' responsible 

judgments arid- ate' edited by taspoa- 
«ble ciillci' and writers. Many or these 
- notes ore crassly Irresponsible, hid- 


to apprceiHk Mhnkexpcuro's plays in 
their entirety, (p. 2 Ci 
TJre recklessness of this attack is re- 
pelling, but it represents the quality of 
'notes ’ fairly well. The altitude on 
the part of most touchers and scholars 
in the United Stales toward notes is 
either aloof disdain or coffee table 
denunciation. This has corn ribu tod to the 
flourishing of notes. I feel thal if 
journals reviewed them seriously, , ex- 
posing their errors and shoddy dis- 
honesty, the situation would be niore 
healthy. If it be said that notes arc not 
worth the attention of scholars, what 
better as-iiirance is there to the irrespon- 
sible that they will never have lo be 
called to ucconiu for their judgments 7 
FRANK. ALLEN. 

■ Department of English, WilkeH Col- 
lege, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 1871)2, 
U.S.A. 

Sir.-— iiliiiii yum oi.iliiutiuii nf 
casebook-style anthologies of criticism 
(April 30). The effectiveness of . thU 
method may be enlightened by a com- 
parison with The Tunes Lltciviv Sup- 
plement. Without pretence to magis- 
terial ' completeness, your principle 
appears to be the compilation of varied 
and tempting work, ranging from full 
essays to what are more nearly *‘ $qip- 
ppts , intended 16 guide and encourage 
tho reader of new ihaterial. As the 
article indeed Itself suggests, casebooks 
may exist in d rather similar relation- 
ship -to the daunting contents of a mas- 
sive university library. , Whether the 
provision ol such selected criticism ip 
casebooks will in -Fact provoke or dis- 
couraje Independent study is a question 
as difficult and variable of reply as the 
parallel matter of whether use' will: be 
made of the TLS for constructive 
further reading or for facile caeklall- 
party . Malversation. The .responsi- 
bility is with the.. individual ' in cither 
case. \- 

„ „ i: n/sivgeu'.. 

English and American 
Sm^ea Unwersfty of East Anglia, Nor- 
wich NOR 88 C. 


Douglas's uchiovement to suggest Uml, 
besides succeeding “ uniquely " in' his 
own field of poetry, he was "Jiatf- 
way " to a new aspect of poetry tlw 
significance or which was nol yet fully 
apparent, that of roniolc-control kill- 
ing. What I had particularly in mind 
here va s the way he wrote of the 
cliemy soliLicr he only saw us a man 
with tile help of his telescopic frights 
and changed instant ly from “o man 
of flesh" to "a mun o-f dust"; 

This sorevny 

f do. Being d«mned, l am u mused 
to see the centre or love diffused 
uud Lho waves or love travel into 
vacancy. 

How easy it is lo make a ghost. 

This demanded not only telocopie 
sights but an. effort of imagination 
similar lo that of an unli-nlroruft 
officer firing at p plane by radar, or 
an nir-bombei « Lulu ting the moment 
at wJiioh (o let .go his bombs. As for 
" Owen’s compassion ", for soldier ami 
«v.ilinre I sec it in " Vergissmeinnic’lil " 
and *' Enfldavlllo 

■' 1 was particularly interested in the 
thesis, staled in .the lust fines of Dr. 
Graham’^ lellcr; , and look forward to 
seeing it developed when .his biography 
appeaJS. , 

: ‘ ! ‘ R. N. CURRHY. 

3 Beverley Road. Colchester. 


trarily enough, occurs In a Ctljf's Notes 
(Uncoln r Nebraska, I960) iq The 

William HazlHt, wiio wrote a famous 
s '.uopE..' called Characters of Shakf- 
speare's Hsyjvliaa ibis to any about 
T/iocolo aud.Steph&no. “These fel- 
lows with their sea-wit are the least 


Poets in this War’ 

Sir,— 1 do not disagree with Dr. 
Jrahftm s detailed interpretation fMav 


essay. "J 
a graph. Is 
my admirt 


, Jo otir lasiepE acV part oE lbe play: 
" bur * fey ore OS'. like drunken sailors 
W';(hey can. be, and ;dr& an .hdlrect 
• , foil, to Calibari: whole* figure acquires 
glaulqel dignity: < in comparison .". 1 
fThe*. passage j^.nijsqupwdj ; i, , 


we- » 

drunken sailors 
;cfre' an .indirect 


f hb essay as d „U w W 
was also very glad to be given this 
pporlunlty of reading It. But Dr. 
' 2 JJ? .? ' of - this i paragraph 

iteefl. the. poiniJi .of my letter. My 

llfiOl nn UIBI In Inll. . ,L - ..II. ■ *. 


akespearo’s day 


»;• Afghan Hound, by 
irjea .Harrisson, • Popular 

ps'£2f.O^ .5 -V 


r or: my tetter. Mv 
bitgntioq was to take up the mid-war 
«n4rd to .which the puKon §f 
jTlhl* time could ekaify 
1 be cause 

-.•S? World: Wqr produced HUle 

poetry 

i| '.'.produced 
^ bave iricd otje- 
Whwe.fPorre W J$ 0 

apill) coriefusjpn 

lastly 
rgument ; 
think, of 


a'lriew-Df'.Wat 


Life of Savage 

Sir,— Your review fMay 7) of John- 
son's Life of Savage contains a classic 
example of a confusion which Sir 
' Walter Grog sought to clear up more 
than: twenty i years ago in his essay 
" Old Slyler-rNew Stylo . According 
to , your reviewer. Johnson nave 
Savage's date ! ' 6 f birth as " Jaituafy 10. 
1698 (n. 3.1 \ -.This is. indeed, ■ wbat 
Professor TVacy, says in the edition 
under review, but aU Johnson's dates 
In this Life, are, « naturally, Old Style. 
•What, is meant is simply thal the Vcar 
? ear beginning January 
it th ® ^* 8 ^ y««r beginning 

March’' 25. Ironically,-, the confusion Is 
quite unnecessary, since Johnson wrote 
not what ■ your reviewer quotes, but 
the tenth of January ] 697-8" 
n ... , „ J- C. MAXWELL. 
Baljioi Collo^i, Oxford OXl 3BJ. 

' • - V ' '. ■'*•), ' ' .. * ’ .’ 

Samuel Johnson 

^Ottentlon to some points 
J® 8 iHmately be criti- 

■ anti Annals " 

'say and 


eluded among these- is hard bi 
for Wordsworth, who coi^to 
the poetry published betitn 
Wincliilsca's Naeutml Rrm 
mid Thomson's Seasons (17hj 
not con tn in a single new inu 
tern a.l uni lire ", ll seems pvM 
the news of a poem " On i Es 
co in posed o. 1724 by the "Dr 
son who- figures so oraincusl) 

" Essay Supplementary lo theft 
as a supporter of "fbetuKJ 
society ", might have awibaf 
expression of interest fiwnik: 
of " I wandered lonely as a sta 

These are iinimporlsnt mi 
your reviewer's ill-mannered l 
just finiil paragraph requires i 
protest, Our preface cosdjB 
the Tumi liar q notation fromfl 
to Johnson's Dh-thwary. "IslM 

when it shrill be found ibl « 

omitted, let It not Ife ftfgWS 
much likewise . is pctlew j 
causes yopr ■ reviewer ty*! 
wrath and ask' rhctork*flj^’| 
scholars who acknowledge!** 

llnuiicial ussisiancc of threcM 

and the aid of a score of fcWr 
and research' assistants, af}w 
themselves the word*_MW 
of Jolm son’s nobtfe a^IoiPt 
a novel Jltorary princip^ 
users of a' quotation WJWL 
prime to thcnisclves’’ ft* j* 
which it first appeared. 
many people who have W* 1 * 
onerous .task as offering omjrtj 
of " blood, toil, tears, and SW 
we ourselves might well W« J 
liable to rebuke for assinjl 1 ^} 
selves lo Churchill In IW V5 
that Churchill and Jofcwj**3 
been as offended by such m 
tlon " of their phduwfl 
reviewer is. ( ; .. - J 

You r reviewer Indeed **2* ^ 
a highly idealised -pwiW^ 
stances in -whioh' : 0 iu «® r * 
other dmilab-sdhotarjT*^ 
such as The Yale. Edrti° n A‘ 3 
Works) was, carried .ow> AvVa 
those dnqimglaatty 
from those 

contract frt* « 
publishers, who 1 advawM, 

— equivalent-, in j jJ 

perhaps S60.000-.or S7vWa 
support him -q ad W 8 FrJtkfm 
six While, ||ipy ■ floAp»g 
your reviewer ihlMS 
can gef advanCd 
from a publisher td*y 
the nature of o'Ur bibliWSjj 
mistaken. 

aace" is a «te^ ve JS«o pta 

we aAnowledge si^wd 
services, from 

few hours a day- of 
assistants, nnunll/ 
young graduate “Kljjniflrfs 
check references $ 

of periodicals, ^ be 

them would * lay • A 

" learned ” as.' saJ.' jj 
Shiels ond Roberts. ... ' ^ 

We also 

Stem 


,{ the learned ”, he was 
^«ing bis situation with that 
KSrf of the dictionary of 
F Francaise— a iln W-up* 

^involving the cooperative 
fjljfony ■' immortals ”. 

. iji»r of academic bowers 
►.Srefcrs is* the enviable cir- 
P*3lhe Academic ; the grea 
of the seven teen 111 and 
a diaries were not compiled 
^Bul If Johnson (and your 
Kl,id universities in mind, the 
LinKuliarly ironic when applied 
L*jSeon which the bulk or the 
Rdonc in l l «7-68. with one 
Saned at Columbia and the 
JSSon. Wiscoitsin. At one 
deed Professor Clifford was 
^physical siege, but, more 
K some of his colleagues. 
L destruction of his papers. 
■ji have been limes when the 
■gi 0 f a Gonah Square attic 
tractive. 

it. even in quieter times, me 
uasofa Johnsonian scholar 
Mican university can be dcs- 
y jn academic bower. The 
idcK in whatever time is loft 
-otht normal duties for which 
faHonducting courses, supcr- 
(Kftiliag of theses, engaging 
aw* work. Limited as it was. 
Kij] asvistance we received was 
piicrous by comparison with 
ihblclo younger scholars, many 

a publications, if they had John- 
ny »iih words, might bear pre- 
m poignant ns that to the DU- 

DONALD GREENE, 
imem of English, University of 
nfalifomia. T-os Angeles, Cali- 
W, U.S.A. 

pitstr writes:— 

%. Greene tries to make my 
wd niggardly bv his ponder- 
few of one error that 1 pointed 
tithe place to which lie refers 
itihai three out of five titles of 
fclohnwn were wrongly cited. 
Gnc knows very well that u 
pita must quolc a title from 
toy nd not from the spine, 
lute must quote it accurately. 
kaOiac abbreviation was most 

B i citation from memory. The 
1 Idled were so far from the 


general itandurd of accuracy that I 
thought them worth mentioning. 

t2) There was no "assigned space". 

i3) The introductory survey in the 
bibliography spoke r.oi of " some 
' Victorian readers ' ", as Mr. Greene 
now rephrases it, hut of *' Victorian 
renders *' innt omri. I thought this too 
sweeping, and typical nf the Mustering 
generalizations of the mtroduetorv 
survey. **o I offered some- ini port am 
exceptions. 

(4) Mr. lircenc dues not make the 
point about Johnson, Wordsworth and 
duffodils less foolish hy restating it in 
different terms. " News of a poem 1 On 
a Daffodil ' " is not a *• new image of 
cMernul nature". Why should Worrfs- 
wnrth have s nid anything? Mr. Greene 
may be impressed hy the fact that both 
Johnson and WordswnrLh wrote about 
daffodils, but it seems pretty trivial lo 
me. 

(5) In case any renders arc misled 
by the implicit lions of Mr. Greene’s 
confident dentils about Johnson's 
finances I ought to note that in 1756 
(one year after the publication of the 
Dli'ifonttry), and again In 1758, John- 
son wns imprisoned for debt. 

(6> Wind is ultimately offensive about 
the preface in Lite Clifford-Greene bib- 
liography is the assumption— it is still 
continued by Mi. Greene's letter, with 
Its details of the rigours of a scholar's 
life in the United States -that the work 
involved in the compilation of a biblio- 
graphy was somehow of the same kind 
(though to a lesser degree) as Johnson's 
labours on the Dictionary. ** In this 
work, when it shall be found that much 
is omitted, let it not be forgotten that 
much likewise is performed , Messrs. 
Clifford and Greene write in their pre- 
face, defending themselves against 
" captious critics " us Jolnson had done, 
and quoting his words. Their biblio- 
graphy is the iTuil of continued, if 
limited and mechanical, diligence, and 
for this I gave it credit. Johnson’s 
Diclloiunv demanded more: the sus- 
tained application of a sensitive and 
creative intelligence. 

Lloyd George 

Sir,- -Your reviewer is right to praise 
the on islanding essay on tnc Coalition 
Liberal* in Uoyd Cieorpe : Twelve 
lixsays (April 30). But he is mistaken 


in attributing it m Di. Kenneth 
Mc-Don:il.l. the .uithur of .lnnllici 
contribution in the volume. The essay 
on " I loyd George’* Stage Aimy'* 


1R09. nn I -.till in ihc prefatory '’Ad- 
vertisement" dial dit purpose of the 
separate publication was lo allow the 
Supplement, with its additions and 


wus writ ten by my colleague Dr. corrections, to "be hound up with the 


Kenneih O. Morgan. 

CAMERON HAZLFHliRSr. 

The (Jueeii's College. Oxford. 

Boswell and Tytler 
on Lord Karnes 

Sir,-- Volume 15 of Private Pain rs 
of James Howell i printed by W. E. 
Budge for Ralph H. (sham, 1932) 
contains, among other things, Roswell's 
“ Materials fur writing the Life of 
Lord K nines ". In mi introductory 
Note to these materials, the editor, 
Frederick A. I'nllk, writes on pp. 262- 
3 of the use made of Boswell’s manu- 
script by A. F. Tyller t.I.-ard 


quarto volumes " of ihc f.irsi edition. It 
is so hound in die copy of ihc first 
edition possessed In Reading Univer- 
sity Library. The " Advertisement ” 
conclude, : 

The Manuscript Memoirs of the late 
Reverend Dr Alexander Carlyle, and 
some MS. collections made by the 
laic lunics Bosu cl I . Lsq ; (who ni 
one time was preparing materials for 
a Life of I ord Kamcs), have fur- 
nished the greuler purl of the addi- 
tional literary anecdotes contained in 
the following sheets. To the Exec- 
utors and Trustees of those two 
Gentlemen, who with great liberality 
cumin uniciitcd those interesting 
Papers, the Author owes his best 
thanks. 


Woodlioii-tek-c) in his Memoirs uf the Most of ihc Supplement then consists 
Life Hint IV filings of Lord Kamcs. The 0 f added notes with instruct ions, us to 
first edition nf that book, published a printer, to insert the notes at the 
in 1807. contains no mention of Bos- bottom of the appropriate pages, 
well's materials. Professor Pottle says No doubt Dr. Randall's conjecture is 
or the second edition, published in r ighl to this extent, that if Tyller had 
1814: still been alive when Ihc second Million 

It starts oil with his old Preface, of his book was primed, he would 
unchanged. There is no mention of have included the acknowledgement of 
an accession of new materials, nor the "Advertisement ’’ as well as the 
is anything from Boswell incorpor- notes themselves, 
ated in the text. But the reader now D. D. RAPHAEL, 

finds himself confronted with six 


IHIUS 111 1 1 Ml. II kVIlllVIlIVU 1»|‘|| ,m Department of Philosophy. Univcr- -. . . --. . 

new and mysterious footnotes s ity of Reading, Whilok nights, Reading u l u h “T* ° ,^‘1 


number* ;unl they .uc n-iliiiiily expand- 
ing lerrilo riiilly. l-m tlu-rmoie. there is 
evidence internal in (he Ysiihmui.i 
which siijiporis iln* cartel iiMiin. I he 
American unihropnlogisl, Napoleon 
C'hagnun (in published material oihtr 
than iliut referred in by ymir reviewer) 
has indicated llinl (lie V inmiin.i iteliatc 
in the warlike fa-.li inn described only 
in die cenlvc of llien tcrriiury— where 
pnpulalinn pressuie is highc,!. Oil ihc 
periphery nl their leil'itory. where there 
is inure room inr manoeuvre, ihe 
Yanoduia appear In behave in a lar 
more restrained manner and their socio- 
political organic a Li on to he similar to 
that [omul among ihc I'rio. 

I hesitate tu offer this ns a definite 
solution only because Mr. Chagnon 
himself has consistently claimed that 
Yaiiodina warfare cannot he explained 
by pressure mi land. However, it seems 
to me that his own evidence belies his 
claim. 

P. O. RIVItRH. 

Faculty of Archaeology and A nth i Os 
pology. Downing Street. Cambridge. 

Karl Marx 

Sir, — In your front-page article "The 
Laws of Disorder" (March 19) your 
■friviewer claims dial in mv bonk on The 
or/a/ und Political Thought of Karl 
Marx nn men lion is made uf Marx's 
1850 Address of the Cent nil Committee 
nf the Communist /.rogue. Your re- 


labelled "Mr. Boswell's MS", 
ProFessor Pottle ihen shows that some 
of the alleged quotations from Boswell 
are in fuel ponderous paruphrases. 

Dr. Helen Whitcomb Randall, on 
page 2 of her monograph, The Critical 
Theoty of Lord Koines iSmiih College 
Studies in Modem Languages, XXII, 1- 
4. " 1944, as of 1940-41 "J, conjoomrcd 


sity or Reading, wtu tek nights, Reading 
RGtilAA. 

Yanoama and Trio 


197 of my book, where the Address is 
discussed in some detail. 

SHL.OMO AVINFiRl. 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Israel. 


Sir,— Your reviewer of three hooks 

Theoty of t.ora Karnes ismun college on Sqiiih American Indians ends his ^ i-ij. . » 

Studies in Modem Lanauagcs, XXII, 1- article (April 23) with the question: IrfftlllU 

4. " 1944, as or 194041"), conjootured "Why do they [the Trio] coexist so sir.- Your reviewer’s account (April 

thui Tyller h-iinself may nol have been peaceably with each oilier In these 3|)) Cntucr-Heesxtm's Prance was 
responsible for adding " the curiously jungles without any ot Ihc tierce syn inalbctlc and inrormniivc, but it 
garbled quotations from the Boswell maehumn of ihc YanoHina away ro the e Qnc h s |i Bhl j oll lo re . ld . » a 


Papers, whioh first appeared In the west? " 

second edition of 1 &.14 because Yon r reviewer suggests thal we have 
Tytler died in January, 1813. as yet no answer to this question, and 

Professor Pottle and Dr. Randall are while he may he right -there certainly 
mistaken in supposing dial the added exists a lining duo to it, It may well 
notes from Dowell's materials first be a demographic problem. The Trio 
appeared in the second edition of arc (or, perhaps urre would be more 
Tyller's hook in 1814. Tyllor published accurnlc) declining in numbers; the 
a Supplement In bhc first coition in Ynnoilmu appear in be increasing in 


ie statistics of evolution 


pWi 

^'Specie* mid livoliitioii 
of," Animal Species 

1 Harvard ' Uni verity Press 
l: Oxford University Press. 

said thal a truly great 
writs within it the ticccls of 
^ rtipersedc it. Hits docs 
Mat when pubtisficd it was 
® Jwt or erroneous in prin- 
® needed lo be replaced ; 
“Jwnirary it means that its 
Jp wjc to well and truly 
'".provide, gui^e-ii ines for its 
^ 10Q , eipanston, and rc- 
means bf fruitful re- 
•wmeroils directions which 
^msplrtd; On riiis vhow- 
P 55 1 Origin of Species and 
t on Plant - 

■we if uty ^ great works. 

indispensable to the 
2S"4 totof-n when they 
Cwhen Lord -Snow 
5 or student 

Er 1 rbad an orig- 

’—TLS, July 
KJil T®W flot ( ; ,kpow how 
Kh? •»»' scientifJe 


alljf'ttnsulte'd'/jh 




ave been 


[JJ^Jdvkaced beyond them. 
ffisSj f JKettt, for until Sir 
SKS'W’W Ws Gene/l- 
Selection jn 

SSsSnd - j 05 and geneties 
■ J^'Wd misinterpreted 
'evolved 

requires 

objects: 

m6k - 

in 

any one 

Mm 


Ip^^ritored;- from 


one more of its own qualities, for it 
was written in such good English, 
without technical terms, that n man 
who had never worked in laboratory 
or field, like Samuel Butler, could 
imagine himself competent lo crit- 
icize and revile it. A dogma-ridden 
mystic, like Teilhard de Ohardln, 
could honestly deceive himself into 
thinking dial he had a valid contri- 
bution to make, and also dupe hie 
reader into thinking the same. Even 
that armchair sage Herbert Spencer 
did nothing but a disservice when he 
coined the tautological and futile 
expression " survival of the fittest 
to mean natural selection. 

There arc still some of these 
optimists about. One of their 
favourite targets is the conclusion 
that natural selection can be crea- 
tive. for they still think of it in 
terms of ninepins, and do not realize 
that the production and improve- 
ment of advantageous variants, at 
the genetic level which is the opera- 
tive one. are the positive result of 
natural selection. Pons oshtortm 
novas. As Frnst Mayr amusingly 
points out. a sculptor works by 
destroying and discarding chips or 
marble, but is nonetheless creative. 

Sir Julian Huxley was cwtainly 
right in saying that Ernst Mayr s 
800-page Animal Species and Evolu- 
• tlon, published eight years ago 
was the most important slttdyof 
evolution since the Origin of ^P ec !f s 
The author lias now placed toe 
general reader and the student in 
debt with this abridged edition. 
Populations. Species and 

much of it rewritten, and provided 

with a useful glossary. No wwjje 
now, for Bernard Shaws, Aragons, 
or other optimists, theologians ana 
'• Marxists, to attack evolution by 

1 natural selection, of. h^tiable varia- 

' lions, with words without knwy- 
ledgc; for the modem 
I. theory of evolution, here set forth 
’ . wkh admirable clarity. £ co «dj 
1 extent consistent wrtnjhe facts that 
its fundamental correctness can 

' ijtar^Iy.b^ itouhtedr ■; 


Without any knowledge of herit- 
able variation, except that it exists, 
and with a dumb sagacity that 
causes wonder, Darwin broke new 
ground in explaining evolution on a 
two -principle basis ; first, heritable 
variation which is a matter of un- 
predictable chance, and secondly, 
natural selection which Is rigorously 
determined by conditions Internal 
and external to the organism. There 
is plenty here for the layman, and 
for those who think that they have 
ingested "a decent amount of sci- 
ence", to learn if they wish to avoid 
refighting the battles of last century. 

Misled by its switch-like action, 
geneticists used to think that each 
gene controlled “ its " character. 
They know belter now, for there is 
no exclusive one-to-ono relation be- 
tween any gene and any character. 
What is inherited is an integrated 
and co-adapied gene-complex, on 
which is built the developmental 
system of the organism, lt used to 
be thought that . (he target of ijafiiral 
Selection .was a gene ; It is really' the 
.whole organism, a phenotype such as 
the- interaction between ihe inherited 
genotype and the environment has 
made it. Furthermore, a surviving 
organism is a compromise bptween 
sel&rtion -pressures working in differ- 
ent directions, the resultant of which 
is a statistically determined product. 
No longer can genetics be regarded 
.-is “scientific calvinism ", pr natural 
selection as an ull-or-none phename/ 

^°Like ' Danyiii. Ernst Mayr Has as 
his main target that fundanjertlal 
unit the species, and he has been 
foremost tn showing that fljp real 
species is the whole living intterbred- 
ding population, and not Lhat mis- 
leadlng abstraction, . a type , 
-mounted in a 1 tmJseum. ; Therp -are 
implications of this major revolution 
biological thought which, will 
upset some philosophers, for R Is 
nbw quite, clear that ihe fact of 
evolution and the mechanism of tts 

SS ^ incrompati^.wHh ; P^oV 
and Aristotle's ctincopt of .’<9^, 


and " essences ". 

The &p°°‘w that presents the most 
problems is the human. Tlie most 
rapid case of evolutiou known is 
that of the human brain which has 
trebled its volume in the mMItori 
years Urart separate australoplihe- 
cin^> from men. A combination of 
selection -pressures must have been 
responsible for (his astonishing 
result, including lbo faculties necess- 
ary for communication and speech, 
memory, social organization for 
hunting big game, and polygamy 
whioh gives individuals -with out- 
standing qualities of leadership the 
greatest probability of contributing 
most to the fcene-pool of the next 
generation : a definition of “ fit- 
ness ”, ... 

The brain is equally axtoniMung 
because for the last quarter of ft 
minion years, it has not Increased in 
size at all. H it was so advantageous 
an adaptation before, why this 
abrupt stop? All that oan be sug- 
gested Is that the reproductive ad- 
vantage of the outstanding '.individ- 
ual vanished when ; the' poplrialipn 
reaches a great number, afto when 
monogamy is, introduetd. for under 
such conditions, reproductive suc- 
cess mil tend not to be correlated 
with genetic superiority, and Hie 
selection -presto res which produced 
the increase in size of the brain will 
cease to.be operative. . . -. 

Thk is' but one example of the new 
problems thal the study of evolution 
has uncovered. Ernst : Mayr ; gives 
several more; ho* impdrtanl' ; in 
evolution , are' tondoril even Is, or 
hybridiza<40D, or the flow, of genes 
between different populations, or 
nolymoHpJiism ? What proportion of 
mutations are advantageous from 
the start? How' can "fitness" be | 
moH ' meaningfully , . measured ? \ It ; 
'■■.will dawp prpfJtttblv, on' the reader, 
that evo!otlon has become a statist- 
ical subject. No on? could wish- for 
a better -introduction to It than 1 Ernst 
■ Mqyr’s book; and do man Iess'flhan 
he will dolibt (hat. In ten ye»ts he 
wllf have to xrtlu? ii 'again, 1 for It .will • 
,!ha,ye 4 iihuija^ed so touch fesjeftreh. 


graffiti on tltc wall behind reads . . . ’ . 
Recent! v in Tahiti 
A survey of graffiti 
Found only one gntflim 
Alluding to Marshal Tito. 

1 suppose it's the media llinl is leading 
ns astray. 

AI.ASTAIR K. ROSS. 

7 Wood berry Way, London NI2 0HE. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Topiary and 

Ornamental 

Hedges 

MILES HADFIELD 

An engaging purvey* of tlio history 
nf this' art. xvltli particular atten- 
tion to (ho J 7th century. Suitable 
treatments for vtirloux shrubs and 
trees are described. 23 jtintes. 13.00 


Water 


Tlie Use of Wafer In 
Landscape Architecture 

SUSAN & 

GEOFi'ttEY JEL1JCOE 

A study, by the doyen of Brill -ill 
landscape architects and his wife, 


of the poetry of water in land- 
ftcapo. and arum Lecture, from primi- 
tive . irrigation to the parks of 

/InrvnuAn liMfl \l«Vrt*A ' 


'■ modern Gcrm»ny and Mexico, 
no photos £3.00 

The Horseman’s 
Yaide Mecum 

MICHAEL BRAN DER 

A' .very uomprclictislve guide to 
- every. aspect of owning and riding 
a -horse. All topics are discussed 
and explained Cully and there ia a 
useful Glossary. Over 250 drawinjjs 

T ' NEW EDITION 


Newman 

L ' ‘ C S. DESS A IN 

: .. 

This nexv edition Includes hnpnrt- 
apt additions rein ting to Newman’s 
• theories of Dcxdopmcnt and iff 

S onscience. 2nd cdn. Leader* of 
e Religion scries £1.75 


aIoAM & Charles black 
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As men, and as research workers 

KOIIHtl n<IK<;i l< mill It INK M,.,i i | k - I . . i| K im.Li M.h.hnu ..ml Mill dcviUf In- life .md lalcnh inn p* M.-icnlil’ic discovery that lh:.( one yuinioi red^ a. 

riOF I ! II tin. . 1.1 human i.iiltoi ili.tti icltue lu-li.iMoii' In asMiniluring hiimamh a> nnkh a* Mnclly ciiiimiI hKj'n-mw.ham.sim (he psjxhologUi u n £ 

lujilmiulimi In (l.c Ikl.iHhmrj! Ycl (lie Iji'.v ami r:.p.dl\ gimv.nt! pussihlr it) the inlerpa-led [>ch;.\-i«»m underlie all rational thought-pro- jjrgucs lluil (with a || . , 

* ofil.c raf. A single paradox which melhodoloeka .1 sophhuS 

One can o„l, .ha. such a ‘■•o.nhmcs solTWercnce w.H. the are doing it now 


irtuoso of the German Enlightenment 


NOBHtl HOIttfl It .m<l MtXNK II,., I i|, v - ilu im.L-i Mantling «>t .,iul .till devote Ins Ilk- .mu laicm* ne ”»e \mnol rcdiw * i 

('10111(1,1,1.1.! human ilulKM Ili.ui lehne heli.iviim. . In asMinilating humanit) .isimkh as smelly ciijLval , hra in -nice ban imiis the psychologist on 

luulHiiuiinii In the Ik-lMvionrW Ycl (lie l.ii-.v .,iui c.p.dh gimv.ng pu.sihle m ihe inlerpreled hchacom iintlerlw all ralional thought-pro- argues (h;, l (with all J* 

Srinww IjcMs mg.ini/ed .ni.iijid i lie qu.intili- of i|,c r.*f. A pnmdiw methodology! sophKhS 

. . - . . canon of behaviour. from elas.ical (Jnc . an ( , n |. >;u dial such n combines solffrcferericc wil'li the are doing it now aid i®, 

^.p t mibmlge ,tf ,v lo d,vis.on thcur> . between belief ami pmblem u personal 'iwdiim «nd essemnd harrier to further J 

*■ receive only incitlem.il nitiitunis. Ll , mm jinu*ni is difficult in cmtirol, rcsponsibTliiy. in Ihe context of the ( In the odds nnil ends. 

; ' I'liss list, anti i he ctui.-i-pnon untie. 1(llJ j, m „ rc . unlikclv to occur in llic mobfli^jng myth of contemporary kins lias an extended surte. « 

This collection of essays, comments lying it. seem raihci old-fashimied. c -,se of a scienlisi of urcnllalcnt and neurophysiology, seems lo oiler a Rationality principle - ' 
and i chm till, is vciy ii-elul a- ., guide ft i- possible dial the cditois could oriciiialils Thtr the Jcbalcs abunl * 01 fun in the unpacking. Proles- attacks the deep problem id 

to Ihe pi event halite hues in debates mil find paired critics and delciulei. ,-xnhtn.t tl*»n in particular sciences s ‘ )r ^ ou ^ ni ' n refrains f r |‘ n * a ducel nngniphy, of explaining fjib 

about the applicability of "scienii tn these liekK: there seems to have 

lie meihotls io the study ol man. been some difficult) in socioloir,. con f|j L ., N offaitli in the philosophy sons a,ld causc.s of actions; niul iu/cs G. ( . Homnnss argj3 

This was die ediutrs’ inlciilrim: and and in liisiory. It might well be :h:i' of nKm j„ r w | ia! ,j, e Germans ca p their adequacy ami relevance are any .supposedly “ sociologS 

'because they have largely succeeded, there are few candidates for tin- ami it is iiolieeable politely contested by 1‘rolcssor iable is in fact unc descrif* 

it is possible In' use certain stylistic defence against Kapnpori in deci- h|W man .. 0( -' [| lc rc p|j es j n die Peters. y alc behaviour of individJ 

fc.itu ics id i lie collect ion as evidence sion-ilictny. and against Morgen- tfr ;« conclude with the , .. ... c0Ur:i y L ’ lurns out to be 3 

for a iclatcu set of pmble iiw. no levs stern and (iulhiaidi in economics. win ^ uu n \, ., lef . ue nn ,u c Of the remaining essays, six ol the enough. Peter Winch 
inlciC'lifiL 1 Ilian lliose discussed. ‘I lie weJI-kriuuii 

I iisi. I lieu ,v the device of coil- angst ol psychology, uni'll I then be fjivmi/ed rrscaicli 'ir.iicuv Charles layloi debates with Borget waters of eross-cullural discr 

fioiu.iiioir. uliich works rather seen as noi .i pure!) negatoe synip ‘ 1 ‘ on purposive behaviour ; N. S. Sutli- ami explanation; John i 

heller dian inivinrgli i have expected- loin ; although it may son i climes be Ihe coiieclmn opens with a crland with O. H. Urundy on the combines an analytical^. 
In the main essays, the style is best not lo know too uiikIi about professionals expert debate between brain as n physical system; D. W. " group properties ” with 

appiopriately magisterial; in l lie Ihe obscurities of one’s scholarly »k , phen loiilnitn ami R. S. Peters. Htinijyn with A. J. Watson on tary on the English malai* 

comments, it is critical, mainly of system, it is also possible to know rolessnr loulnrin mirodnces low- conditioning and behaviour; R. A. Chomsky offers an excelienl n 

eoniem but occasionally ol pci son too lit-l'lo. I ! CS! ' Paradox, that some day seien- Hotikes and M. S. Halliday with K. of Ihe empirical discoveries i 


tl SGLKW»IANN = 
j^dniatia 
u (joJIoficx. 


spcct j, a mat er ol liming, hut it w.is men l of scholarly subjects that we entertained and in tile moral under- did for the only time in lirs life vu.il 
also a victory or prose style : taste are told that Winckeimann enmpiled world of ini rigues by which he lived. a Greek archaeological site, the 
,,y:iin- a ‘‘indent his own anthology of jj ut | lc jjj nol ce isc (l , he a newly discovered temples at Pacs- 

The present biography is far ton Greek authors, yet we aru not told German and rallies a ctirniudgeonly him. he was full ol enthusiasm lor 
light. Wolligang Leippjnann inspires which authors is contained; again onc . Gicrt is .i syinn.iihe.tie admix- their beamy and great an i uglily, lie 
no confidence that he has much wc ar c told that he walked from sion in a leUer lhal lie iischI lo .sing wrote also about Agrigenin, which 
grasp of .the Imlmry of scholarship, J L ‘ r, * n t* 1 Hamburg to buy books, 0 y | mhcrart hymns every morning hc neVer visited, and he did for 
and lliere is ev it fence that lie knows hllt wc are not iohl wh.it hookx he while he was making his breakfast so,ne [imc tr V *•' find himself a 
neither Latin nor Greek compe- houghl. in the palace of Cardinal Alban i. He Patron to visit Greece, run so oug- 

tently. There is even a suggestion li would he iiiigraicful not to seems lo have Icarmt a lot by ]nal fln undertaking in the eighteenth 


k an important and even a M 1 ennnvmn’s irc-.lment of d uh«ous nnd that he rend extremely the .same mistakes in imdemluinfi liL l n , wi . th Greek athletics, nbrnH 
■j hia.mr nt M “• J-Cppm.mn s irc.imiLiit or vVp he ? .p r\i hie dfunupina ui. u. . L _ whueh ho wrote lyricalliy, and no 


ci tu i cm but occasion, ill) or peistm ton lit-l'lo. I ! L ' S! ' Paradox, that some day scien- Honkc.s and M. S. Halliday with K. of the empirical di&covcnn ( 

ax well; and ilicn in Hie reply the The editors confess (licit dil’fioul- w |s J' 1° ^ </•’«" for the H. Pribram on Skinner ism ; H. J. tactical paUerns hitherto « 

man liiinscll i> displaced- occasion- lies in organizing (heir materia K tn ttrKcct ir;ii feat in me following Eysenck with D. Bannister on per- ined by grammariims in At 

ally litii-l. son a- limes cross, and around the c once pi of "ex, pin- ‘■'^nvery : Itwl strictly causa sonalily; Cioffi with H. A. Farrell Alexandrian traditions; M» 

always imdei v.mtuiy wlicthei' lie nation". Ibis, too. is a somewhat hra . m ‘nicclitinisnis underlie all on Freud. Wlicn the philosopher queries the connexion of all 

will- make good iisi* of bis last rusty tool, a relic from the days ra(lt> n;<l rhoughl- processes — iinlutb leads off, it is usually on the line philosophy, 

words. I lie device succeeds l>cst when liie basis ol mi understanding 

ivImi the parties to ihe dialogue arc ,>f science seemed -to lie in the . 

not so close as m be exchanging ;mu!)tfis of the accepted goals PU n 1 I avs vs /> 4 .L ^ 1 

!," Cnallenging the empiricists 


as well ; and i licit in Hie reply the 
nun liiimell is displaced- occasion- 
ally hin-l. soi uc limes cross, and 
always uudei sci'tituiy wlicthei' lie 
will' make good ilse of bis last 


enough iiwlaiwcx Iwrc ol fruitful, if this volume, the philosophy of sci- 

healed exchange foi the set of replies enoc has moved on rapidly, and it i' 1 ' 111,1 ■ H Attilts , 

to make a good introduction to now breathes vvilh some of the life of Hypothesis nnd Perception 

* raiding of t-hu book. genuine research. It is now easier to 3‘)5np. Allen and Unwin. £5. 

I hen there is the term "lichav’- see that “ explanation ” lies between 


lure of triviality, error and confu- upon die peculiar dwmeterf 
sion. If, with most of Hie cni(>ricixls human mind". Yet tie toe I 
whom Professor Harris cnit id/ex, Uiai the cogency of science i 
one defines logical truth as validity based on deduction, that it to 
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• Mwiral soience> ", This seems to in- Hie two poles of ontology and c „ , u . r ■ . , .. .. . in elementary logic, then every iogi- nol logical in Home’s «k: 

dude " die philosophy of mind and research strategy; and debates on tr , H;,rris nas sel nimsclt three cal truth is by definition analytic, that it is founded upon At pi 

action ", as well ax psychology, “ explanation ” are largely about 10 demonstrate that both the Yet it is utterly wrong and unjusti- character of the human aaaf 

sociology, and cultural anthropo- these -two fundaoicnial points. There Humean and the modern empiricist ^cd to aocttsc. say, Unirthwaile of described by F. Bartbll ufi 
logy, ’flic exclusion of (mlimnl) otho- K no necessary relation between philosophy of science, as found for erroneously assuming that Pea no’s empirical psychologists. He 

liigy would indicate that the behuv- them; ifor instance, a man can example in R. B. Bra i th waite’s clussi- or Euclid's axioms are tautological, to HruMnv&ite ; 8 alleged w»l 
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i world more by virtue of taste There is little understsnidinR of anxiety. He changed his religion in that “the only way for us to understand that sonic of the finest 

of learning, although he was a what was going on outside Germany order to be acceptable among Ihe become great, and if .possible, ini- Greek, athletic ait was on vase 

etiu scholar. The succession and the Vatican. For example, it is senior officials at the Vatican; he mitable, lies in the imitation of the pain, ting, and that what lie lumped 

w« from the insecurity of a not true -that the stature of Homer waited until his father had died Greeks". He insisted nn a moral -together and dismissed as Etruscan 

& and poverty-stricken tbco- *n tho 1740s had been steadily before taking such a step, and by and historical dimension in am ml- included nimovt nil the original 

al student to Hie security of a diminishing xance the day* of Svali- this lime he hud probably already icism which is not so far away f rom Greek works of art available to 

(iaislef, the comparative free- ger. Mr. Loppnntnn should not have become a freethinker (there is a Vico; his great history of ancient Western archaeologists in his Hfe- 

io(i research secretary, and forgotten Vico, whoso contribution story about him rending Homer in art set a standard which lasted time. It is almost equally iTonioal 

If the intoxicating air of ’ high to eighteenth-century understanding church). He came to love Rome and rightly or wrongly for many yearn, that. Jibing as he did a general ion 

i,ociety is a success-story of of the olaxsica. parliicularly of to feci at home there, in its natural and it must be remembered that he before the birth of the first truly 

Air kind Th© importance of Homer, was quite as important as surroundings as well as in its librar- had seen very little original Greek groat German scholars, he believed 

bhtun's contribution to the Wmokelnvann*. Il is typical of the ics and monuments, and of course in sculpture, and had no technique to there Avas no original work loft to be 

Btioo of taste was in most re- lightnoas of Mr. J^ppmamTh treat- the princely palaces where he was distinguish Koman copies. When he done in classical Literature. 
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sappointed visionary of a liberal future 


tr i The Evolution of u 


I of the nineteenth 
pencer produced a 
met and essays 
Jc mankind with 
mific morality. As 
must necessarily 
tensive system of 
ong eclipse, latter- 
md hislorians of 
• the past decade 
of ihe.se neglected 
ir dusty shelf. As 
07 Zeller re-issued 
in in twenty-one 
i and selections 
1967,' 1969 and 
,v it was true that. 
Peel, “ there has 
>1 to place -Spencer 
no times or in the history of 
IjiNir. 

jin we see Spencer in terms 
stereotypes of his successors 
sxwrs, and there is a luxuri- 
iilidagy about what he Is 
«] to have thought and 
Lllis works arc too long and, 
iMtpiirl, loo tedious for any 
' revival to be likely. But 
. for a new authoritative 
ud placing in context of his 
evident, and Mr. Peel has 
oflt which will be- difficult 
qo. Tbe real Spencer may 
easy to accept than the 
*rs no frequently and 
.demolished, but he is 
'interesting, 

'study ia remarkable bc- 
snes in.lt a number of 
e writes with authority 
-jilitory of Spencer's 
‘"pound, on the eross- 
* nineteenth-century 
philosophical status 
ics, on his former and 
idcance as a soelolo- 
to way in which 
/ interpenetrate 
wells special value, 
nly satyte with a cer- 
Ihe good habits of 
ip and succinct ex* 
ke the book a plea* 


sure to read in spile «>l its somewhat 
charmless subject. 

At the age o.f seventeen, Spencer 
was employed a.s an engineer by the 
London and Birmingham Railway - 
his " only direct experience of indus- 
trial life hi is lirsl work of note was 

a series of tellers on “ The Proper 
Sphere of Ciovernment " published in 
The Nonconformist. hi ] X4K he 
moved to London to become sub- 
editor of Thy Economist. Prom then 
on he lived in London and took part 
in its intollscuial lire, but his forma- 
tion had been in the provinces and 
in their radical dissenting culture', on 
the one side Wesley, on the other 
Erasmus Darwin and the Lunar 
Society. Spencer was heir to an 
“anti-political” radicalism in which 
middle-class and working-class 
interests had not yet separated. Spen- 
cer’s editor on The Economist was 
Thomas Hodgskin. admired by Marx 
for his Labour Defended against the 
Claims of Capital. Hodgskin’s views 
provided ait immediate background 
to Spencer’s lirsl book, Social Statics, 
intended, to quote Mr. Peel, "as a 
decisive vindication of the ideals ot 
the middle-class radicals ", The 
ethical arguments of Sociul Statics 
are, Mr. Peel linds. “massively in- 
fluenced by Calvin ” and Calvinism, 
in a secularized and liberalised form, 
cun thus, he thinks, be shown to have 
shaped the origins of sociology itself. 

Between Social Statics in 1X50 
and The Study of Sacudatiy in 187 It. 
Spencer was occupied in building the 
“evolutionary edifice within which 
the sociology rests '*. un edifice which 
(as J. W. Burrow demonstrated in 
Evolution and Society) owed nothing 
to Charles Darwin, though Darwin 
found it " admirable ". In his essay 
"A Theory of Population" (1852). 
Spencer argued that, in both animal 
and human populations, pressure of 
numbers 

hns been the pros i mule cause of pro- 
gress. . . It forced men into lliu social 
state; made social orpaili/alion inevit- 
able; ami bus developed die Mtciui 
sentiments. . . . ir is daily prcsslim us 
Into closer eontnvi and mine mutually 
dependent relationships. 

As Mr. Peel well puis il. this is "n 
Godwinian revenge on Mai thus. 
Malthas turned on his head: from 


being the gieal (ihsNielt- lo human 
perfection, the principle «t popula- 
tion becomes il\ prercqii ..ile .md 
guarantee ". 

Although in this cwiy Spencer 
coined die phrase "survival of the 
liiieM ”, it \> misleading to equate his 
philosophy with erode Social Da r- 
winism and the inevitable ” ^niggle 
of man ngaiiiNi man Spencer was 
deeply opposed to colonial wars and 
to class conflict. " Struggle ”, he 
thought, might have been appropriate 
in the earlier, " militant ” phase of 
sociul evolution, but civilization 
consisted in moving a.wny from this 
phase. In his first optimistic mood, 
Spencer was confident that such a 
movement was taking place, but after 
1880 he became increasingly disillu- 
sioned until, by 1898. .shocked by the 
American annexation of the Philip- 
pines, he wrote in a letter that " the 
while savages of liurope arc over- 
running the dark savages everywhere. 

. . l here is a bad lime coming ; and 
civilized mankind will morally be 
uncivilized before civilization can 
again advance 

The most sociologically valid and 
interesting pan of Spencer’s work 
is hi.s treatment of the process of 
differentiation in human societies— 
a concept deriving from Adam 
Smith's division of labour, and taken 
river from Spencer in Durkheim’s The 
Dlvishni of Labour in Society. It is 
through Durkheim rather than 
directly from Spencer that this con- 
cept has reassumed a central import- 


ance in writings on social change hy 
modem souojogUis, not ably Neil 
Smoker, to Spencer .dsn is due 
the language o( “ function ” and 
" structure ” which has dominated 
sociology and social anthropology for 
the past thirty years. The functional 
analysis in Spencer's The Principles 
of Sot iolofiy is indeed, as Mr. Peel 
says, " of an entirely modern kind. 
It is all ihc more surprising that 
latter-day functionalists should 
have supposed . . . that they were 
rebelling against Spencer". 

It has been Spencer's fate, .is \1 **. 
Peel abundant! v illustrates, to have 
been niisrcprescnicd on almost every 
possible issue. Partly this is his own 
fault— his. formulations were at times 
evasive or ambiguous. But mainly it 
is because, after his heyday of inf Li- 
enee in the 1860s. a reaction set in 
which led to a I most complete neglect 
in the present century. Mr. Peel’s 
penultimate chapter is called 
“ History’s Revenge ". Spencer him- 
self, he says, in his later years was 
desperately aware of phenomena 
emerging that were contrary to h> 
i tlcn Is: 

the growth of a professional civil ser- 
vice .... compulsory primary cduci- 
tion, the halting beginnings of n welfare 
state . ... the revival or workir.8-cl.iSS 
militancy . . . . imperial preference 
accelerated acquisition of colonies, 
rearmament, jingoism. 

These trends all ran conn tor to 
Spencer’s vision of the future based 
on laissez-faire liberalism. In this 
changed context his ideas came to 


:.ccm ii relevant. ’1 lie founding 
fathers of ■■ cl.issic.il “ sociology — 
We her, Durkheim ;m,| Pareto - 
taking, over in the IKUik where 
Spencer left off, were themselves 
disappointed liberals, taking stock of 
forces and pi oblcnis which were 
to dominate the twentieth century 
ami which gave the concept of 
” social evolution ” a hollow- 
seeming ring. 

“ After Spencer's dethronement ”, 
writes Mr. Peel in hi.s last chapter. 
” il must have seemed most im- 
probable thyi social evolution could 
he revived Yet as he shows, in the 
1960s, a hundred years after 
Spcjieqr’s First Principles, evolu- 
tionary ideas have once more be- 
come prominent in sociology, largely 
because of the search .for an intellee- 
liiiil framework to encompass the 
development and industrialization 
of the Third World. Mr. Peel has 
already published an incisive critique 
of this trend in (he journal 
Sociology. In concluding the present 
work, lie opens up. rather than 
attempts to solve, some dilemmas 
of thought and method associated 
with it. He ends hy saying that what 
■we cun learn from a study of 
Spencer today is that ” theories are 
the product of particular purposes 
and a particular subject matter". 
We have inherited, obliquely, a great 
deal from Spencer, hut hi.s main 
interest now lies not in his content, 
whioh is outdated, hut in the differ- 
ence of bis aims from ours. 
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" the smoking of the marijuana 
cigarette is n dangerous lirsl step on 
the road (hat usually leads to enslave- 
ment by heroin ", Such a view has 
been repeatedly expressed and has 
given very serious concern to niuny 
who might otherwise sec little objec- 
tion to the legalization of cannabis. 

Mr. Schofield reviews suuh evid- 
ence as exists on this issue, whioh is 
admittedly far from satisfactory. In 
particular, he points out that the 
admirable ' work of Professor 
W. D. M. Paton, at Oxford, is based 
on . statistical assumptions which by 
0 O means everyone would accept. 
Until more is reliably known about 
the dunces of such "escalation ” 
among users uf cannabis, it is templ- 
ing To agree with the opinion, 
expressed in the Woultoii report that 
“ the risk of progression to heroin 
from cannahis. is no| a reason for 
retaining control of the drug ". 

Asia, sociologist. Mr. Schofield 
place* great emphasivupun the social 
and psychological implications of 
cannabis (which in one form or 
another has had ait important social 
role in a wide variety of cultures) 
and discusses it in the setting of 0Qn_ 
temporary ” youth callure ” arid the 
generation problem. As he rightly 
points out, immature attitudes 
; towards the use of drugs are by no 
meanR confined to the, young a nil 
: are no- more iiraiional than; ‘the 
. strange mixture of repulsion, fasci- 
nation and bigotry" which Bus 
practice is apt to arouse m the miiM* 
of Ibeir seniors. His book will help 
many people, both young and 1«* 
young, to understand better the 
issues involved arid to make possible 
,* the growth uf further 1 iriouiry, botn 
' medical and sociological, wjhout 
which no real baiis_ for legiklaltye 
: change ChO be established. . 
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SKYFARTH, SHAW, FAIR- 
WEATHER und (T’UAI.DSON : 

Labor Rclutfoiis und the Law in Italy 
and the United .Stales 
•164pp. Ann Arbor. University of 
Michigan. S15. 

One of the least productive lines of 
argument on the new Induslrinl Rela- 
tions Bill is to compare its provisions 
with labour laws in other countries. 
Yet both sides do il. Those in favour 
of the Bill claim that almost every 
other country has a framework of 
law under which collective agree- 
ments are regarded ns binding con- 
tracts. Thus strikes in breach of 
agreed procedures render the strikers 
or their unions liable to legal action. 
Opponents of the BiU claim equally 
that it is based on American law but 
that United States experience proves 
beyond all reasonable doubt that this 
kind of legal framework does not 
stop strikes. The l/nitcd States con-' 
sistently loses more time through 
strikes and lock-outs per thousand 
man-days of employment ihnn the 
United Kingdom. . 

Tile reason why this kina of inter- 
national legal comparison yields so 
little is ihat industrial relations 
depend on much more than the Jaw. 
The real significance of labour law 
in any one particular country can 
be assessed only ugdinst a much 
broader social background, How, 
for example, does the law wore.?. 
This is af least as important as what 
It says. How' strong arc the ‘unions. 
Individual employers and, employers 
associations? Hence, wit! 

Ing labour laws introduced to en- 
courage collective bargaining or. to 
deal with abuses of power ? Are the 
labour laws subject- to overriding 
constitutional guarantee* about thfc 
right to orgaoizc &t)d the right to 
strike ? And, finally, does the trade 
union movement see Its task in terms 
' of' ihc economic and occupational 
needs of its members, or does it owe 
a stronger-ideological commitment to 

:i particular political viow or reli- 

** Just how careful the commentator 
has .to be in drawing conclusions, 
from international comparisons In 
labour law is brought out to tabor 
Relations find the ^ 

the United States. This book Is one. 
of a series initiated by eight U.S.- 
based companies , with extensive 
foreign interests.:. Jhey soyshtto 
resolve some of the ’complfoities of. 
international management by .wtjq-, 
’ soring studies of iaooifr idw and in- 


dustrial relations in Europeun 
countries. 

In Italy there arc three main trade- 
union national centres. The largest 
has close lies with the Communist 
Parly and the left-wing socialists; the 
second largest has affinity with Lhe 
C’athokc church; and the third with 
the more right-wing social democrats. 
The 1948 Italian Constitution expli- 
citly nroliibits any state interference, 
whether by legislative or administra- 
tive action, in . the internal affairs or 
activities of unions. The only obli- 
gation that can he placed upon n 
union is to register. Once registered, 
unions acquire a legal status and aro 
empowered to enter into negotiations 
and to conclude agreements. The 
terms of theso agreements may be- 
come obligatory minimum standards 
for an entire industry. The right to 
strike is upheld by Ihc Constitution 
and it appears doubtful whether this 
right can be qualified even by the 
terms of a procedure agreement. 

. The very strong emphasis of 
Italian lawk against state interference 
(n trade union affairs reflects the 
desire to avoid a repetition of 
the experience of fa. seism when 
trade unions became an arm of 
the corporate slate. • Similarly, 
the „ right to . strike is strongly 
upheld. ?’No strike” clauses in 
agreement^ are of doubtful legality 
become they infringe a constitutional 
right, but strikes to. be lawful mqst 
be intended to further economic in^ 
terexts^ , The. ’courts have consider- 
ably narrowed • the. -proscrlpllon 
against political . strikes ’ by deciding 
tfcnt ri strike in pursuit of economic 
objectives is lawful even if directed 
against tbe government, There U rio : 
prohibition in Italian law against so- 
called secondary boycotts -or sym- 
pathy strikes- ■' y . 

Italy, has a good record of econo- 
mic growth. -She also has a high 
strike record. 1 . ’ Measured in man- 
' days last through labour disputes per; 
thousand workers; Italy's record is 
•far worse than 'that of Britain. : Nor 
are Italy’s - strikes' prolonged affairs 
on the United States pattern at tbe 
end of long-term contracts. 

< Italian collective bargaining knows 
very little of the closed shop or ex- 
clusive ^bargaining no it. This is not 
because Italian trade unionists . a|e 
rqore tolerant iof non -Unionists than 
trade unionists elsewhere. Ills simply 
- that Italian unions- of different poli- 
tical relistOuS klBpitits .have had 
to learn (olive' together in the same 
bargaining areas} . If exclusive bar- 
gaining rights : were tp jbp conferred 


on unions with majority support, iho 
main beneficiaries would be the 
COIL unions whose leadership is 
largely in communist hands. Govern- 
ment und employers have, therefore, 
been sympathetic to the maintenance 
of Italy's multi-union structure,. 

The rtnHun Constitution provides 
for the setting-up of labdur-nianage. 
ment councils through whioh em- 
ployees arc supposed to share certain 
consultative and operational func- 
tions with management. The employ- 
ees' representatives on these coun- 
cils are olcctcd on separate panels 
by salaried and hourly paid employ- 
ees on the basis of proportional rep- 
resentation. These elections provide 
a periodic measure of the support 
enjoyed by the different unions. A 
union may command a majority of 
votes even though its paid-up mem- 
bership in the establishment is rela- 
tively .small . ■ In practice, (ho dis- 
tinction between the functioning of 
(he omployec-s' representatives on 
these councils and pf the unions' 
pkmt organizations is often difficult 
to determine or discern.. The em- 

^ 0 *’ represen tali ves help to seMlo 
dual and collective agreements 
and It is their job to ensure that the 
collective agreements, negotiated by 
the unions are properly jappUed. 

Italy docs not favour arbitration 
for -the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Neither disputes about pro- 1 
efidure nor disputes of con- 
fliclibg inteic&ts -arc- subject to any 
: form: of, binding i arbitration. Tim 
ultimate responsibility fur settling 
disputes - . rests with . . employees 
and unions: though the Government 
has The right to -mediaip and conci- 
liate if It so chooses. ; -The one ex- 
ceptional . brea : where arbitration 
exists is in relation to dismissals. Trt- 
dV$iriaJ. cfoploye^s whose , term of 
employment is for - an indefinite 
period caotiot be dismissed except 
for just cause, Any dispute about a 
diFninal can be referred; (o a m apis- 
irate, who may ordej -reinstatemoot 
or payment of dantoges. 

The conojusloh tb emerge from all 
the carefully documented evidence 
presepted in this book is broadly that 
very tittle guklanoe can be drawn for 
British industrial relations. Both 
Daly arid die United States lose pro-' 
portionnlely much , mote time from 
industrial diapules itian does Britain. 
But llie circumstances could ’hardly 
be, more dissimilar, tn Shaping its 
framework 0t law far Indukria l rela- 
tions Britain :has to look to its own 
history. its oWn problems idid Its own 
solutions. 
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From vibrations to emotions 


11 HI M t Mil \ ) : C ; I II IN : tuorn ilum wit cli may lu- divided. 

Music -.mil < .•miiitniiisilirMi Mnidui.ul. ^ phraseology. into 

. . . . , fl - n tens mils , lliiiic which arc less 

ll-nr I, he I ..her. £1 >n p \ v . iSdnl h. Hu car. and - refill- 

| turns", i hose which arc mure pleas- 

In i K'kcnl -irhcic on ilic mcanim, of a nt. (u inusik these harmonic and 
1 1 m -*u i//.V Niivcinbcr 20. I ‘*70 r melodic leiisions ami resolution' 
Anthony Sion said lhal ho would construct a pulic-rn. and die question 
" not be surprised if future genera* becomes how such a pattern in lime, 
lions weie uMe to ex pin in ihe effect created h> tlie vibration of sound 
of great music upon us in terms of .,ves in Ihe air. can have signif- 
physiidogv". I erence McLaughlin's icunee. Mr. McLaughlin claims that 
bool; is a first step in this direction, inoilcm ncurophysiolugv oilers the 
It does nut exactly present' " it new beginnings of art explanation, 
theory of music; il communication ", n )c car, sounds become vibra- 

as the blurb claims, hut it docs bring (ions in the* cochlea, but from this 

Ihe ideas of such theorists ns Deryefc point on they are m» longer repre- 

< ooke and Frank Ifowcs into an sen ted In a physical niovement, but 
llliniiinai inu juxtaposition with some by electrical impulses within the 
ret cut neurophysiological informa- brain. During die past forty years 
lion about what happens in the ncr- the t-lecir.i encephalugiaph has 
volts system lie I ween the physical made possible the electronic magn/f 
net of bearing a sound nmi its ication of these minute electrical 
appreciation as music. impulses, and so led to great 

Because ifte sound patterns which advances in our know ledge of its 
tire Lite raw material of music do mechanics. This experimental evi- 

not refer to ihe non-musical world deuce, as discussed fur instance in 

o| objects, ulcus and human desires, Dr. Cirey Walter's The l.ivintt Brain, 
there are some who claim that music indicates* Hint the brain processes 
does not communicate anything, in forma lion coming from all the 
They regard music as a purely senses in terms of a common code of 
u I is tract art ami enjoyment of il ns electrical ‘pulses. These pulses arc 
un intellectual appreciation of its used fur nil the bruin’s operations 
form and structure. Mr. McLaughlin and it is able to interpret them ns 
accepts the more commonly held sight or sound or taste only because 
view* that music does express human it knows the route hy which they 
experience. He believes " lhal it is have conic from (ho sense organs, 
possible to present a coherent, if nut Cirey Waller i I lust rales this vividly 
complete, theory of the mechanism by a hypothetical situation in which 
by which the experiences are coin- the “ tasting ” of vinegar could, if 
mu mealed, and what kind of expert- the nerves get crossed, lead to 
cnees they arc " hearing" a loud and startling 

In a chapter strongly indebted to -noise instead. This is the mechanical 
Dcryck Cooke, die author basis of hallucination, 
approaches the problem by nnailys- Much more widespread is the 
ing the elements of music in order phenomenon of s-ynneMihesin. in 
to try to decide what the br.ain could Which the sense impressions overlap ; 
make of .them. As the notes io a for, like most universal codes, that 
pjece of music alter, relationships of of the brain may suffer from anibi- 
pitch and duration are eel up be- guity. Many people "see" colours 
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obbying for Richard 


Over-loaded 


pr p-jUtim when mu-ac is heard, 
and many composers have uv*»>- 
cijtcil coituir* with specific keys. 
Mr. McLaughlin argues that syn* 
aesthetic associations are of great 
importance in the development and 
interpretation of metaphor and 
symbol. He suggests lhal, in the 
ease ol music, where the incoming 
signal dues not describe objects in 
the external world, it is likely that 
the hi ain will turn up a number of 
equivalent patterns from other .sense 
modes. While (he noles themselves 
may have little to say to us, the 
electrical patterns into which they 
are trail* latcil in the brain may be 
compared and identified with other 
patterns from other sources. 

There is nothing now in the basic 
idea for. as the author points out. it 
was stated more than twenty years 
ago by Frank Howes : 

Any competent musician can design 
patterns of tone, but it is only the true 
composer who can .say something with 
them, a ml lie docs so by an alchemy of 
tiic mind, the fundamental nature of 
which would seem to be r kind of 
analogy, fly virtue of some recondite 
likeness between two kinds of experi- 
cnco in two different sensory media, n 
relationship is established. 

What is now is the attempt to back 
this up with .scientific evidence, 
though until more -is known about 
the formation of pathways and inter- 
connexions between the various 
elements of the nervous system this 
must remain in many respects a 
hypothesis. Serious objections could 
be raised against some of M r. 
M.oLaughlins ideas by those who do 
not already incline to some such 
theory on musical grounds. ■ 

This is also true of ills next stage, 
in which he speculates on the nature 
of the experience which music ex- 
presses by attempting lo analyse 


some of the pal lorn*, which could be sources, so that ih W{ . ■ 
the .subjects of such analogical anism for music mu 1 
workings in the brain. He suggests Suzanne L anger's ph ra t- - 
that the patterns of our deepest logttc of emotive life" j,'- “ 
emotions, which arc strongly con- thesis which constitute- p 
necl ed with bodily experiences, experience, and the »!!!' 


tie patterns whatever the external 
situation which causes them. 

Thus, Mr, McLaughlin* theory Is 
that musical pal tern* in Ihe brain 
are analogue* of intellectual, emo- 
tional, ami bodily ones. Because 
music is wholly “ pattern ", without 
extraneous associations, il communi- 
caites dirt-oily with every -level of 
consciousness am! unconsciousness, 
so that the listener is made simulta- 
neously aware of all these activities 
in a synthesis or fusion. The idea is 
that the ■particular method -by which 
the brain operates lends itself lo a 
synthesis, blending, or idetvlifiiealion 
of the pa Herns from different 


the music, the better h 71 
integrates all the levels of 
This theory of tmwitj 
cation on many levels 3 
been suggested by other 3 
music and poetry, m 
M cLaughlin discusses iM 
ground between his m 
Arthur KoesMer's biuxhJ 
Jung's individuation, lujj 
virtue of his book that is; 
an ex-tircmely difficult aoj < 
oaled .subject he has readud 
brought information andlfa 
a great many sources togtd* 
thought-provoking synihc<j 
own— though, of course. « 
far from final. 


Concrete mixer 


PIKRKt: SniAKM'FR : on the other: "Lc cioM 

Muchlncx ii coinniiinlquer dire: ‘ j'y dlais'. La radios 

Volume t : Gcnvsc dcs .sinuilncrcs. "“Jj 1 i u iVppMfc'm P tw“ 
315pp. Pnm: U-Sci.il, iOfr, „ Mn h , rdly he ssid te! 

fer has here adequately is 
Pierre Sdiaclfcr is widely known theory of mass communta 
both in France and elsewhere as the even prepared h suitable is 
pioneer of iinisii/ne vtnnrhe. His higy. One of the lmuttl 
research was undcrlakcn from the uspecls of the book is Sek 
first under the auspices of the Scr- curiously ambivalent iliii 
vice dc la Recherche of the McLuhan (whose name be • 
O.R.T.F., and he has now begun to tom I y misspells). The tfcos 
elaborate a full-scale theory of mass McLuhan in ,l L’anwean 
communications, of which G endue (].D 6 ‘>) is disconcertingly 
(fex simulacra s promises lo be the and Schaeffer'* blithe 
first instalment. His aim at Mils ‘Tderhure n’est que Ik im 
early stage, he states. Is to raise the Ju langage, lequd est « 
curiosity of his public rather than menl tine ohosc parltt' 
lo satisfy it. He is reserving for a scarcely servo in the *V ® 
second volume the more fundamen- | 1C i mends il. as a strartWiji 
ta I problems of the *' phono meno- toward off " lc dffi atoftfO 
logy" of comm un ication. Cienexe U is, however, liiMfWj 
decs ximulncrcs is in essence a scries u lc peculiarly American efikn 
of methodological propositions. McLuhnn's vision that Si 
amply .supported by reprinted come* closest in defining J* 
material from hi>. earlier writings, distinctive purpose. 1 " ^ 
which allows nis lo retrace the course [in rope in genera!, be 
of his involvomem with the mass emphasis of mass cwnmun* 
media. not so much on “let®* 

It is important to make a disbinc* communication " as *■ 
lion from the. start between Schaef- si cm dcs moyeiys uc pro 011 
forS musical achicvomeni and Jiis .- nc n»‘ 

role as a eommenlulor on mas* Am^rieft W 

communtcavonx. He wntes energou- p rc « n | n bi e b . |;i production. > 
cally and well in support of his own [nonopolc ,dos . n»ye*> ** 
work, and the stages of his progress nature mOme du nl«? sa^e •^ 
which are recorded here, from about esi oris sur la relation 
1949 onwards, have their place in Pour les E iiropdpns. r«»«* J 
the history of postwar music i It is, Ifquds, il y a a l« W® • 
though, diCfiicult not lo have some ScJiaollfer assumes the J 
sympathy with the very hostile re- xocoueville, ijiwf hc 
marks by Maurice Lcniuilre. and v J7f y ; Q cc | c brating "j 
Pierre Boulect. which are magnani- ' su p ^ scr vcr mu™ 

mously included in the reprinted £el dciuilibrc impossible* 
material. Muslque com-, die has ? f S ■ ^ 
indeed, as Lemaitre intimates,: re- mllrmuri Ws Trohi the 0^. 
ceivod from the official status of the m rouse: our cu« 

. OjR.T^F. rather more publicity than . us j 0 pk forwej 

it merited. Even in England it came mea « ire of interest to S 
a f l n i ear J,° b !'^ a house! told wofd more ^ s ,aniial refleotio« 

ns Ihe title of any other expertmen- ' | • — 1 

luI direction iq the arts, with, the _ J 

result that " concrete poelry M has The appearance ol 
had (o struggle to disclaim . the vised edition ^ J 

damnoxa he^iilfas. From the. point critical biograghy o 
of riew of .aesthetic theory Boulez Is bent. £1.50; « 
surely righl ip. attacking as a fun da- things: the inielw* t 

mental weakness in musique con - value of her book. ^ 

crdie that "absence de dirigisme resea n?h which has t>« 
dons la ddtermi nation de la mature Haydn in the past 9 U n Jj 
sonore” whioli gives rise to *' unc tury, . This ‘Ma» r p 
dnardile pr^judiciable h la composi- Haydn first appeared 
Cion *V . . nr<\i«ets were. M "“5 


^ ^'" JAWMAN: 
lie to L‘ c-al No Treason 
* phrase, -j A idkirts. £7.10. 

>ii»; ror wlWINGTON : 

tm »' R , l ^ rd . f £1 ™ r " 

ds on ihe ei B Chilli ' 3 Jnd Wintiiix. k\M. 

t which ii M 

Ill -tf( uiic Plant agenel. Richard 
better ii ^ j^gjaiie to provide nialcruil 
lewis of t 4 !,S| novelists tmlil, if ever. 
»I imwitj of his character and 

y levels ^ ^ solved. Mrs. Jarman has 
by othe/dB . m0s i impressive novel for 
Poelry. ■Jfjticfcird lobby. There are 
cussm ihtW Hfn iiors. the maiden who 
In bis illegitimate daughter 

r s bisodiSL court fool who cnlcr- 
ation. It^Kvard IV and Richard, and 
3ok that is ftto was u friend of the 
lifficult udi n jnd followed Richard, 
hasreaduj ,joobthilly. from Norfolk to 
alien and t^e (Rafter Bosworth. The intcr- 
lunces togah 4 of the three lives and their 
ng synihM nation of Richard shows 
f course. icchnical skill. 'Hie writer's 
a full of enthusiasm and 
5 . mildly archaic and only 
tally jars by over-use of 
te words which make the 
:r slop and think t" We clashed 
s»T Perhaps the younger 
4 «<rs iire the most successful. 

"Lc cia!a Amtiden in particular is more 
’. La radio J raigal the beginning or her 
fprdsenlntu . « j nun. although old in 
Uenprojn.' ^ Jk still seems to think like 

tl?wical background is very 


go»ul imlvul. livery major source 
has been used to add vtrisiniiliiode 
to ihe tale, ami the facts and ihe 
details are introikical with such 
lightness of touch that they drop 
inJo place almost unnoticed. How 
many people, ex-en living in York 
itself, have noticed the original of the 
fool* devil built into a house in 
Sioncgufe 7 

H r Speak :Vn Treason is nn- 
douhiedly a partisan book. Mrs. 
Jarman i* loo good a historian to 
snpproNs 1 he faols unfavourable lo 
her hero Richard, but she sidesteps 
| hem 01 abler* their cinrpha%i.s. For 
instance, Richard's first crime was 
probably his part in the killing of 
Henry VI: hut this is dealt with so 
neatly that the un informed would 
not know a crime had even been 
committed. His first illegal act as 
Protector was the Summary execu- 
tion of Hastings, hut Mrs. Jarman 
misleads one into thinking (without 
actually saying so) that he was 
given « regular trial. Or consider the 
best- known change against Richard : 
Mrs. larm.m does not accuse 


| Iwm to I ran W„rhm|iic in I niirnai JAMI-.H JONI S : 
if the king is delesiled al Unsworih. ihe Merry Mnnlli id Maj 
Mrs. Jarman does not say Brampton ... . . 

did so. or ihat War heck was the f rue S F * 1 1 l *- 

son of Eduard IV. Nevertheless ii 

wilt he remembered dial Perkin Ihe act inn u» lames tones'* new 
Warheck did confess in U'ltt that he novel lakes place in Paris during ihe 
livid been brought up in the house events of Ma>. 1‘ItiX, and revolves 
hold of Brampton : ami Mrs. lar- round .1 hunch ol American expatri- 
nian's ingenious synthesis leaves all ales. Narrating is Jack Hartley, a 
Hie .possibilities open. failed writer and Iniiji-sUuidinq trieod 


man's iivgcnious syn-thesis leaves all 
Hie possibilities open. 


In l he Killinn »*/ Kiehurd ihe ol ihe tiallagher family whose head 


Third the story is told by ihe liclili 


is a ver\ successful screen- 


•nis character Henry Moranc. clerk 10 wri . ,c . r wi, h intercsiing. if infrequently 
John Kendall, Richard's scoreiary. vsdisllal. sexual proclivities. Harry’s 
Mor.ine is a fifteenth- century James ■* on - Hill iWrf, is a student at ihe Sor- 
llond. crashing from one exciting bonne -ait active member of the re- 
adventure to jnolhcT, and managing volution and more than a little v on- 
to string along his fierce mistress icmpiuoiis of Im lather's lukcwarni 


without marrying her tor many 
1 sage*. Li seems unlikely that h royal 
clerk would be such a thug. 

In the matter of Richard's reputa- 
tion Robert Farrington uteers a 
middle course : he imputes some 


liberalism: his role in the novel, it 
seems, is lo demonstrate that when 
love appears at the barricade, 
idea I ism tends 10 lose its me tile. Un- 
fortunately for Hill, the object of his 
redirected lervuur black, cynical 


theory of mass comtmini.nl 
even prepared a suilablri™ 
logy. One of (lie UDU&m 1 • 

aspects of the book fllllP 1 in 
curiously ambivalent inwulllv/ i.jLJL 
McLuhan (whose name Ik S 
tonlly misspells). The <^>4{us CLARK : 

McLuhan in “L’arroKurt®.^.- 
(IW)» is disconcertingly nc 

and Schaeffer** blithe £1.-5. 

'Ideriture nest 9 u . e one Is reasonably sure 

di, langage. taH ahoal prcllv diabetic 

inLn, „ l J! v i»Bl’^i in Gloucester, and also, 

scat-cely serve hi *».g«l »wich. how. lint one can 
ho intends clever and new bit 

to ward oft •• lc {“{SSfcfdiwtloa b, Master, and 
It is, however, of them hitting it off 



come* closest to dwtWjJM* .. 
ihsUnCVivc purpose, l" CORY 1 • ■ 

Europe in general, be su f^R rj | 
cmpliH*is of mass comniu“^B| • 
not so much on -lc 'Wfcr and S 
communication ” as ?»• 
si»n des moyww de l w Mimdem k 

Pour |e« gens siinpha "J® Other V 

que .soil! les AmiJncauU, il 8 T‘ff Jt. I he 

prdnlnble H.lp production. ft’s su jj fl 

mon o pole ,dos. moy^ "alt NMcvel enioilo 
nature mGme du niesMC® 1 3l rytud vision becom 
esi mis sur la relation .Jtj*, Wy 
Pour les Europtfens- b, J a| wav , 

Jiquds, il y a A la M ^ 

Schaotlfer assumes [he R 0Un( j a 

Tocoueville, ijasl a« he "Jiy rogua Feramo 
Vuldry in celebmimB «ved 

pays a su preserver "’Ijsht call a 

cet dquilibrq.iropOgth^. ' 1 - 

1 . *LS 2 toi» Ae SSM* ' 


* . . n ^'V****™* ixwnanr. rate (aWlrtU8h lhc BriBany episode 

Mrs. Jar 111 . m docs not accuse and Ur>wicfc\ part in jt did not -take 
anyone of the nmrdw of the Princes l)uik . lht . c0ll rsc show'n here). Unfor- 
in the lowoT; She shows lhal innately many of the facts arc 
ni mo 11 is ol their disappearance ex- introduced by that most prim hive 
wted 111 London in 1483 (evidence device of characters telling each 
uniavourahlc to Richard) and Mig- 01 her things ihey hoth know 
gest* tha-t they w ere hithlen at Bar- already. There is little depth of 
nard CaslJc t unlikely bin possible), historical background to the facts 
Tlie possible lute of the Prince* is except in the description of London, 
contained in the order Kicha<nd gives (joud adventure but the history 
to Sir Fkl-ward ftrumpton to take xurroimtk it uneasily. 


crimes 10 Richard hut Buckingham ' l . n ^ 11 n<-'**ninviMocf Samantha 

is Ii is real villain. The historical Lverton is n girl of nuny parts, 
background is on the whrile accu- *-' il 8 cr lo 'supply some «»f his father* 
rate (although the Brimany episode move esoteric need* while making u 
and lltswickN pari in jt did not lake ^ r,,r h,s m«')hcr into the bargain, 
quite the course shown here). Unfor- When he's not busy saving ;i 
tunnlely many of the fact* arc marriage »*r attempting to cement re- 


introduced by that most prim hive hi lion ships between father and soil, 
device of characters telling each Ju^k Hartley is taking 11 * on «i tour 
other things they both know Paris the most exclusive rest a u- 
alrcady. There is liil'le depth of ran,s (where, iiaiurtilly. he is known 
historical background to the facts hy name), the classiest apartments, 
except in the description of London. l h»-‘ barricade*, the S'orbonne. the 
( joud adventure but the history Oddun. Hi* narrative is tricked out 


with some decidedly tired examples 


deciding \vli> the bnof is iniiatiiig. 
hut in discovering win il iirilitics 
quite so much. Alter a while, 1 hough, 
things begin to come clear. 

lust a built evet voile in ihe inn el 
is wealthy: rich; indeed Hartley 
remark.*, sclf-dispar.igmgly. that he 
and hi* wife spent the entire nine 
year* of their marriage using ihe 
same Manhattan apart menl (unlike 
the cosmopolitan life most of n* are 
accu* touted lo) and ihe lush 11 e** of 
Flurry's pad at the " chic downriver 
tip of the 0 uni do Bourbon " js care- 
fully savoured. We get a list of 
Harry’s (and Jack's) friends: Mary 
McCarthy. Koniain diary. William 
Sty r on. Irwin Shaw, we aic taken 
round Harry's vast study with it* 
.inlii| 4 ij desk, IBM 1 > pew-rite r, I on is 
Treizc armchairs. ai|ualiing Links, 
skis, and “ famous pornography call- 
led ion 

The picture hccomes complete at 
about the point where Hanley 
launches into a lengthy description 
of Harry's unique bar: made from 
a wooden Renaissance pulpit, it was 
preached over hy James Baldwin 
and drove Bun 11 el 10 attack its owner 
with a sword, and now provokes 
Hartley lo small ccsiuucs of delight 
as, from lime to lime, hc pause* to 
cry: “Ah. that bur." We realize, 
then, that Mr. Jones’* purpose is to 
take u* out t>f ourselves: to dazzle 
us a little, maybe, with hi* larger- 
than-life characters. I.ikc the stars 
concocted by Hollywood in it* hey- 


lime in brief 


of ihe writer's stock-in-trade, the day,, hi* people sire inaccessible, 
most noticeable of which arc the tiny enviable, calailatedly dramatic. I lie 
repetitive tautologies in the form of students' revolution is no more than 
ready descriptive alternatives : “their a vehicle for their gutsy human 
demand, rheir drive ", "diminishing, drama*, while the reader’* role is 


llixider and Stoughton. 


ingly to us as to dapper Inspector loss, and the earlier ones, have 
Basil, who ha* the distasteful task caused and arc still causing, the 


impeding ", " Eleanor was wealthy : 
rich but given these occasional 
annoyances, the pmhlcni lies not in 


that oT the 19511* movie-goer: envy, 
marvel, admire. The condescension 
is stunning. 


of finding out how one o-r them 
died. The atmosphere is so 
thoroughly macabre as to oversha- 
dow (he detection: lei’s see what 
Folly Hobson does next lime. 


P. M. HUBBARD: 

High Tide 

1 92pp. Macmillan. £1.40. 

Mr. Hubbard's latest, like hi* Iasi, 
suggests that hc may be bowing out 
of our column. "A Novel of Sus- 
pense " i* the book's description, and 


best explored being the effect on (he 
mother, surrendering lo obsessive 
fantasy. But as investigative revela- 
tion the story is 11 11 gripping, the 
probable solutions hardly engaging 
on 1 sympathies or interest. 

DKRMOT O’CONNOR 1 
The Kvc uf die Engle 
183pp. John Long. £1.25. 


Demurely catastrophic 


I. \l. MT.WAKT : truths coalesce. But perhaps the must 

Avery’s Mission important single factor is (hut the 

222pp. Gnlhinc/. £1.50. characters exist in a social and emo- 

liannl milieu of demure catastrophe ; 

En mule to Italy, Charles Banner- where, that is, life’s intermil lent 
man. ex-headmaster of a minor pub- brutalities are usually made govem- 


^ for sufficient length, but 
tune, In other Ways lie’s 
overdoing. j| They'n: only 


narrator-killer (but sympatheuc lo f , . , hook ; h .., hv 

a ni,ml lovevs) )1«1 »M Of jail and dl .“ cnorali , sliinilnrds can 

behind ihe susnense needs more thnn 


man. ex-headmaster of a minor pub- brutalities are usually made govem- 
A pleasant, tough thriller about a lie school, encounters u former pupil, able hy the comfortable stringencies 

spot of industrial spying, with witio Avery Brenton. who is on his way of good breeding. This feeling is in- 
itial women in Italy, nnd its growth lo join the father hc barely re mem- voked by Bannenium's narrative 

into precarious political jimjnms; bers for reasons hc barely under- and by the deliberately sustained 


when ' aft’s said and done behind the suspense needs more thnn 
J^Mevel emotions, intro- [0 be casually dropped in when one MADELEINE POLLAND: 

JJwd vision become- burden- reai| y ‘•'unnol do without an explana- package to Spain » . 

Jff.wy lb the acceptable Sop any longer, nnd the- emotional |g3 Hutchinson. £1.50. 

always, a good yearnings that leave our hero finally PP 
fltwont (oughie* st iU set in bereft (except In the eyes of animal -phis fi rs t detective story has the, 


and women in Italy, nnd its growth lo join the father hc barely remem- voked by Bannenium's narrative 
into precarious political jimjnms; bers for reasons he barely under- and by the deliberately sustained 
good suspense but over-brusque end- stands. There follows a subtle circumlocution and poinlcdly 
ing, and ibis in a book that by account of clandestine motives and Archaic usage afforded lo each per- 
dcgcnc rating modern standards can hidden truths brought into the light son. Those who enjoy the sort of 
count as quite long. with a nice concern for gradual reve- arcane intricacies of behaviour 

lation and dramatic logic. which prompt a man merely lo 

mam?i i?iNP nm 1 Aisin. Through Bannermnn's precise, quicken his pace because his com- 

‘ ' ' ' euphuislic narrative, we begin to see -panion's last remark seemed "a 


183pp. Hutchinson. £1.50, 


how Avery’s mother has wished on shade idle dr foolish " or which can 


^Last Round and Final 
■ wiTOgua Femmontov, and 
T oc other, saved for what 
r** might call civilization. 


lovers) arc disproportionate to our now ail-- too- likely setting of the 
needs. We shall be sorry to lose Mr. Torremolinos coast, but makes a 
Hubbard, but presently hc Ls not g00( j an j unusual story, of it, in 
entirely with u-t, which a sordid couple travelling, 


him the role of mediator between cause a tea-party to end rn wcll- 
henw If and her divorced husband^- .camouflaged confusion and distaste 
iin art historian whose sole com- after a series of glances misapplied 
panion is an urbane, potentially ' or misconstrued will probably find 

I III! . . J .... A Mi...'/,.. ltll» 


brilliant 


mysterious A very’s Mission delightful. 


good and unusual story of it, in (tali on youth r and in ihe same way, matters of taste apart, Mr. Stewart's 
which a sordid couple travelling, ^ observe Avery's slow absorption control of action and reaction in this 
terrorized, with illicit goods, engage 0 f t |j C emotional tension he unwit- rarefied a mo sphere is undeniably 


murmuring* ‘from the wt, 
enough to xoo»: 6 »«f 
lo make us look 
measure of interest to _ . 
more .substantial 

The appearance ’of ^“9 
vised edition 
critical biogre^hy 1 
bent. £1.50) 
things: the 
value of her book, and 
resen roh which b * 5 ^ ri ,jofl 
Haydn in the f L s ‘ 0 
tury. ■ This Masl ! , 9 jg’ 

Haydn first 


FERHXr$; 

W*. £1 »J . • 

a'Sy murdcr . With pretty 

feiT" crM,iv ' 


EDMUND MeGrRR 1 
No Better Fiend 
IhOpp. Gollanc/. £1.40. 

Piron. star operator of a Pinker I on- 


our reluctant sympathy as they do 
ihat of the altracilvc iover 9 whose 
first tentative advances are marred 
hy the circumambient crookcry. 

RUTH REN DELL: 


tingly generates a.s ' motives and fine. 

Brush-off 


surely type U.S. organization, was engaging D ' • ■ 

>ral that from his first appearance m his Orc Aeroea, Two wo 
creative homeland. Now for a book or two jplpp. Hutchinson. £1.50, 


'CARVRa. 1 ' . 

Wl Smiths 't •- 

here H a 
fio^ble re- 


settled in our country; he has gained „uiieiic debre^sins sdburban 
,n n.mbusli.,us jollity. wh|Tc 1 m S Mtai the S 

masters mastery of lower-class Ertg- srmw am ‘ 


JEAN Dt.TOURD j ; ' » • . ■ 

Pluche 1 1 

Translated by Robin Chancellor. ., 
278pp. Macdonald. £2 


pro eels were. UK- ’wAgg «o'- 

finish the stUI u "^Tc *& R ^M '=mhanses of 


• «* dlseossioh of (he field of Bnish 

tnaw .cornmun (Cation*, Schaeffer P ,ltl l 0il °{j5? n w ^.*WoPittS2^ c 

succeeds In ^ putting fnaby' of ‘ his Laiidon ^f8 fl 0 a . 5£l 

pornis effectively and su«ccinotiy. His Eastern £ur °P c ’ , | 0£U e. I . 

choice of the term *' simulucre ” for worked on his ' - 

the images of cinehia. 1 radio, tetovi- In the second ^ 

»ion and ptiotography is adequately 1962 Miss Hughes 7 n ^istfft" OBS QNV4-'iv 

1,6 rai8h< on H*?drt’* or ? billon' 1^5*? 
cohsidfereJ ■ die use of. exactly die further revised 
sajte term by Michel Foucault fo such suhstnfttial a lM ^ . ; 


* lovey-dovey ” towards his dpg— 
the same dog who later on has to 
be. tak ep out to " wee-wee ". Is die 
book, perhaps, a cunning and sijbUe 
portrayal of a 1 silly braggart Avhh 

master's mastery i« lower-class chip ‘■‘“■'r '^^in' i to his self-created . . . . .. . unwittingly reveals his idiocies, in 

li.h-Hngltsii hits Improved! it used fiUTktoihKS# Pluche » an ar tsl whose 'nclmatlm medium to Which hc is'uri- 
to be. i« you might xay, funny. This dmtn ■ » ^ . hands, of 1° pai , n i ^stanporainiy deserted accustomed : a ' comedy, maybe, 

latest crime in a rural nest of popular f * rher !a^ tof. ? nd S bun. He d^des toke^ajournal re u e sfor Iks. humour on 

encyclopedists is not difficult to « a 8 pe 10 and incp, vocabulary 

solve, but its underplayed episodes temp - Hurt wflo ^ prerer >s at painR , from the oiitset, td glve and bras^bourtd ego T in a word. . 

are a pleasure lo work through. ^h'rrf^wdrd clues turns : out to u^sorna smaM. mQdwv evflJuaiiQn Qf.; no;., - pluthe, whatever we are .sup- . 

■ bo u clever indu^e^onn^uuipr s there is nothing I cannot convey, and' a [,j e tj Qre Between accounts of 

MARGARET MILLAjR: ratW than even wiihfiicHity. Without 'Wiping family- l roubles (brolher Georgers 

Beyond This Point are Monsters be., but jsn 1, r elevant ^teoiun- to boasH* Taro' almost a* «ood atfi cti- filobrinlcof financltil ruination, 


[ ^ftSQNV 








ffdm his hi MARGARET ^fTLLAjR: raiher llwp^rmane^w^^ouj 

ly^hnd much Beyond TO, Point ere Mon, ter. be, ho. 

<*Hd.«adin« 213pp. GoBanc*. £1.60. R . ',. WHITB, 

Miss Millar has not given us_a A ^ econ d-Hand Tomb 

P* «^ iUan - i,M ■ 

: Best Most Die. This new one is a ABO ih cr of this author’^ cheerfid am 

5, i . passable novel, set on the. Wlucr- . ^ lor j es w ju, a background O 

. ; nian-Mexican frontier, ^hete. w historical research, this time into pas 

a pair of sear before, a voung womans hus- «« . useg of the epopympu 


to boast; ; I. am almost aS'gQon at 11 ori - tjl&'birjnk:- of financfnl ruination, 
as the old masters:'’ Later hq tells sister Marie has p sinister growth) 
us: I am. a decent sort of a fellow, we ore given Jong^-vcepiincly inter- 

Unaffected.and easy aoing.”: ... uilpable-jdts^rtatfons on Life;! Art 

"■ m.atv Ku.otl line it.. ■* * 


Readers made wary by all this are 
not : likely ; tp ... be. reassured when 


nd the philistinism of ■* rho 
Idurgeolsit; which are so duM qs lo 


the tragedies that fhjs 
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Arnold and our need for goodness 


MMTII1-.W IK Mil r» 

Cioil :ii id III i' llibtc 
l-dilv,! Us, K II. Super. 

VMpu .Aim .\rhur. I ot 

MkIiij'.iii I’fi-v.. M V 

iMuKIil'm A rim III ; St I it led I'rtiw 
I lU led hi P I k outing. 

■WHjip. I's.'iiwuiii. Paper back. 4l»j> 

flic 'c vent 1 1 inUmie ul E Ji_ Super 'i 
edition ui Arnold'*. j»r«“*e works is. 
us ueic iis pivdcctfssiirs, a magni- 
fieem jc»l» of edit in « No praise can 

be loo high for his scholarly appara- 
tus, foi the perfect and line-num- 
bered lexis, i hi- precise a ml exhaus- 
tive criiieal ami explaiiMorv notes 
pi? pages of I hem), ilie infin> 
ilefy liihorious jet necessary 
textual notes gi\ing all possible 
variant readings, i fic* comprehensive 
index. All these arc of a nature to 
winch the ion often abused expres- 
sion definitive can he safely applied. 
Despite Dr. Super's ipmlcsl dis- 
ci aimer “ l he pivseii I editor lacked 
the result rces to follovv Arnold's 
every footstep as he I raced a path 
through the nineteenth -century Ger- 
man clitics of .Scripture " — there 
can no I be I lie slightest doubt that 
he has mastered his intractable 
nmleri.il so success fully that this 
editorial task has been done once 
und for all. 

1 ill rai l able material, we call il, per- 
haps a .‘hade in temperately, for 
(hough the eon lent of die present 
volume is less i mined ialely inviting 
(ban that of some of the earlier ones 
in the .series, it still contains a great 
deal of Arnold's most trenchant and 
chit racier is lie writing pertaining to 
the period Dr. .Super has now reached 
-the years 1871 lo 1875. The chief 
work included is that which gives the 
book its title, Ihe remarkable though 
now seldom studied Go/l and the 
Bible, which began its career na a 
review of the objections to its pre- 
decessor, Literature and' Dogma, but 
very soon grow into something much 
larger- a defence, m» less, of 
Arnold's conception of Christianity 
ft, 1 u. tiling not of dogma nor of meta- 


plij'iics hut i at her die expression »‘f 
in. in \ innate need for howevci 
inadequate ihe word may .seem 
goodncv. Ihe final result is a 

muster piece uf rua-oiiablenev. anil 
close reason inu. hi «p. as is always 
the ca<e with Arnold, by flashes of 
hrs icily polite ye' dexastaling 

lull i lour, f-ot example . 

Cardin. il M.mnmu ri.in.itcs tin? miracu- 
lous rcMisiiialioii of the Virgin Mary, 
and In- argument lur believing il is that 
the story is heatiiinil one. ami that it 
is a comfort and lie I a to pious Minis to 
think il inn- Hoili may he freely con- 
ceded to li rm . hut really as nincii may 
be said for die miraculous apparition 
of Cinderella ‘i lairx godmother. 

The rest ol ihe volume consists of 
nine shorter pieces, ffiuv of them 
only recently discovered, two uf 
them on religion, three on education. 
UYu on the post- 1 87(1 France, and 
two on Anglo-Irish mutter? . None n l 
these is of great significance, though 
it is useful to have n fully nnnoiiited 
version of that curious lecture. “ A 
Persian Passion Piny ”. which is 
usual fy printed with the first series 


,iul in which great clarity Arnold* central doe- 


von ^rngem oil' ' "re f ieclVons trine that men would do xxdl to 
,m Mohammedanism are given an conduct their atlairs by reason 

airing. 


instead of by prejudice. “ For 


''"ilie assignment xxitl. xxhich Mr. Arnold he observes. " education is 
K 'd,,; nts I'jci-tl when he xx.is the central issue because society 

IS [Ig .1 .1..... nil! nni.il Ilf liltit wlml III 


dues not need to he tolil whut to 
think but how to think." As the 
years rolled by. however, the mani- 
fest unsuccess of liis doctrine ol 
sxveel reasonableness to awaken any 
adequate response in his auditors 

, , „„„ ..... r - caused Arnold* .savage humour to 

nmiXpassagcsbiiUme in which the deepen, until at last it broke forth 
full sequence of Arnold's essential tumultuously in .the lcl'lni-1 pages ol 
thought is traced from the prefaces his so ironically styled Friendship s 


commissioned to make a select ion of 
Arnold's prose in a book of less 
than 500 pages was a daunting one. 
no it is alt the mure gratifying lo be 
able to say that he has made a f».rxi- 
cIusn job of it, producing not a 
volume of bits and scr-ips and 


of his 1853 and 1854 poems, up 
through his Oxford inaugural lec- 
ture, to the best of the I8f»5 Essays 
in Critbixm and to its logical culmi- 
nation in Culture and .hiiiithy and 
twe are especially happy to note) 
that volume'* much undervalued 
sequel, Friendship \ Garland, from 
which the selection is particularly 
full and judicious. 

In addition to all this. Mr. Keat- 
ing has provided an admirable intro- 
duction in which he defines with 


Garland. Not without reason might 
Leslie Stephen remark : “ l often 
wish that l too had a little -sweetness 
and light that l might be able to *ay 
such nasty things of my enemies." 

The notes that Mr. Keating 
appends to hrs selection arc accurate 
and adequate for a book on this 
scale; and as a final bonus he has 
given its a .selection from Arnolds 
letters which arc not at present 
accessible in any inexpensive edition. 
Here we may read of hix meeting 


with Newman at th e DuU. 
Oiks, when dhe J, 
l.oid dropped on h 
and mumbled the Carting 
like a piece of cake. | onl> J! 
deferential bow”; or ifc V 

account of Arnold's beings 

belore the Income Tax t> 
sinners who had assessed hn) 

profits at £1 ,(UJt) a year, 

was a most distinguishij" 
man, my works were a, 
everywhere and must have j 
circulation ”, After much di« 
the assessment was cut 
f2U0 and “ 1 told them . 
have to -write more artidesJ] 
cm my being a loser" ther 
Iasi word came from the i 
or the assessors who bh 
marked : " Then the public vijj 
reason to be much oblige 
When this excellent 
reprinted, it might be word) i 
that 4he so-called “ Prefaces" 
1853 and 1854 Poems there i 
dkiccd from a text of 18821; 
in fact, quite the fame as lho*( 
prefaced the original edition 


Post-colonial Catholics out East 


RENE I.AURENTIN : 
Flashes siur J'Extrfime-Orlcnl 
281pp. Paris: Lc Seuil. 21 fr. 


Japan add is now a Japanese 
national. This may be, as Fr. Laur- 
entin suggests, the “grain of mus- 
tard-seed " 'front which u great tree 
may one day grow. But at the 
moment it is t no more than u " grain 
of mustard -seed " even in a Catholic 
and Christian communiity wihich 
accounts for less than I per cent of 
the Japanese population. 

Yet, tiny though the Christian 


Flashes sur tturcuie-Oiieni is 
xtmiotLy a book for Roman Catholics, 
its subject being the crisis that is 
facing the Roman Catholic Church 
in Lho Far Hast. Rem! Laureruin 
made a tour o*f ihe Far East from 

jr^rs? stftsrs 

1970. This is not. however, a super- none the ,eto '^pealed and exercises 

bioiad book, as might be expected nn influence quite disproportionate 

from so rapid a visit, but a study in 10 • numbers. The reason for this 

considerable depth of the tensions would seem to be twofold. First, Ihe w — ... 1L 

that are wracking the Roman Christian body seems still to be Cardinal Mnrolla. the bead of the con verge wjlh ull that is be* 

Clur.ivh rn the Far EilnI as (lico 1 arc essentially foreign. and. secondly, fho Secretariat for Non-t'hnivtians in Eastern religions. Hen 


wiiloh Christian iliy should surely 
have .been mble to fill. 'I'hut il did 
not as most probably because Chris- 
tianity happened to be the religion 
professed by tihe occupying power, 
and the vacuum was .therefore filled 
by a proliferation of new sects 
•inaugurated by “ chanisunatic " per- 
sonalities who sprang up from the 
native Shinto-Buddliist tradition. 

The most successful and the most 
dynamic of these is the Soka 
Gafckni. which also happens to be 
(ihe most Intolerant and nationalis- 
tic— -and the best organized. Alone 
among the religions of Japan it 
declined to have anything to do with 


Nowhere has it brought- with 1 ; 
true image of Christ. 

T his Fr. LatiroUin nuta 
clear. Good and unselftJi 
there have been, but Ihe oij 
lioiuil forms of the churdi 
always stifled the Spirit of 
The appointment or native 
is, no doubt, a step m the 
direction : but what .if to 
bishops are even more Eui 
than their European . 
There is no straight answer, 
Lauronliin doc-s not prett 
He is content to believe 
end the Holy Spirit i 
lihrougli outmoded stradW 


A 1 

mad 


everywhere else. The problems ara "bole Jiier*rchical and formal atruc- Rome when he visited Japan last Nueneed by T eilhard 4e Chad 
evemvihere different; but the under- tu rc of the Roman Church with its year. How is it, one wondetx, that his second chapter ("Mew,'’ 

- - * - - AVr*ACLlirn lUftAlicmx .I.Xnc MAI 1.1- f- L! .LL. ^ : 1 ... . I . n - f »• 
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defeat in the war and idie disnian 


anyone interested ki 



PRIVATE LIBRARY SEEKS 
LITERARY MATERIAL 

A noted, private library Is pre- 
pared hi pay you hmulsumely for 
rare books, inscribed, annotated, 
corrected, proof, or nssocintion 
dupiot. Important lUornry manu-. 
scripts, loiters pntl epltcraora of 
major' Bihish authors ond poets, 
any period. Material must be un- 
published. if in autograph letter or 
murutsuripi fnrm. Highly impor-' 
tent i tents only considered. We 
arc also interested in books ond 
fine arts relating to |he horse ond 
sporting- Send particulars for 
conf idential reply lo : 

, Bux No, TLS 0217 V, • • 
tho T l rimes, E.CA. ■ > !’ ' . 
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values, traditions, and religions of ■“ , ^8 ot tno ouj state Shmloism that Qiristiantty has been the religion mem (or took of djol 
the (peoples among xwhioh dt opera tea ■ followed it toiit a spiritual vacuum assooimted .• with colonialism. Cliii.roh in tlicFur Fast, 
on tbe other. 

The gamut of shamanism 


iFr, Laurentih'd sympathies are of 
course with the totter, but this dbos 
not blind him to the real virtues of 
the former, though he thinks that 
the whole 'traditinnaL approach of 
the church to Asian missionary 
countries has ibcan misguided. Hith- 
erto the church has been identified 
with one or other of the colonial 

K ~ sis, and it is through iheir 
eaoe that U bits built up its 


LM. LEWIS: 
Ecstatic Rellgjon 


. bunk the classical mysticism of tihe Moreover, It is in iwotf 
great religions and equate il with iblc, and he does not ex 


very 


Architecture 
iPsmcK. York. Phoro- 
bv Keith Gibson. 94pp. 
.Vista- £2.25. - 
[^morales 1.900 years 
in this album of photo- 
, buildings, each aocom- 
„ Dr. Nuttgens's notes on 
„ and architecture. The 
jiHing shown is the inird- 
Itiluingular Tower in the 
.tfjens, the latest the high 
imnd housing designs of 
pars. The pictures, in 
B^al progression, show 
„7il survivals from most of 
icfling centuries. 

|n Brunilde Sismondo. The 
Shfr in Greek Sculpture. 
jins 189 plates. Princeton 
U Press. London : Oxford 
ly Press. £7.25. 
iititylein Greek sculpture is 
of the Olympia pediments 
!«5 or more generally the 
iityle of the period 480-50 
ttyle which corresponds to 
nig Greek tragedy. It has 
studied, but apart from 
■lively few originals and 
jr number of authenticated 
injures, such as terracotta 
there is much disagrec- 
the personality of artists 
;Mly known through Roman 
ud brief notices in ancient 
Professor Ridgwny is 
conversant with this 
country and allows 
Ifccombatants to have their 
[«, notes, or annotated bib- 
i; in fact, in many places 
toe been glad if she had 
line. 

'too this book uniquo and 
ifNnliift is that she treats 
a continuing 
.and -not ns confined to 
Thus after discussing 
originals, the Roman 
®* artists of the severe 
continues with a chapter 
Archaic and I.in- 
which is partly, not 
a with bid artists and 
■w«s working on in styles 
^■olonaer dominant; she 
wn two chapters on the 
Ute Hellenistic and 
5 one gets a pic- 
of what was happening 
“ years after the Persian 
the survival of the style 
“ of adaptations in 
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Rlrenfiith and wealth Hence it Is not 1 ■ — . whole gamut Of. shaman istic religions, tic” movements as Pwri'T. 

suSsl lUi.mericaily M is The subUtle and the tiUe, of the, first' i " Patterns " is probably the right and the new.pagan-Chn^, 

5P ^ f Towards , a Sociology of word ■. far although Professor Lewis .in Africa where- r 

") make 'it quite clear what does divide shaman istic religions into prominent part (and w 


strongest in South Vietnam and 
' 'Hongkong, .weakest in Japan, in j,? 1 ! 11 

;Canfbodia ihe Gatliolios were largely i* m* Lewis « 


cii.i.uuuin . . »n jnUons are. Ecstatic JWr "iMrigtenl ” and main-Jine even more trne in the 
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History of 
Technology 
Industry & 
Commerce 

Cutolomie No. 12 iibiv mwliabte, 

S 0 m the .4«//*/M«iii<Mi Depart w/nL 
Won's University BaokshOp, i J, 


Mulct St- London \VC\E.1J 
636. 1577. 
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more astringent in the expression of 
their sentiments arc liable lo find 
some- aspects of its tolling also deeply 
embarrassing .should not lead them 
to undervalue its human worth. 

McNeill. Mary. I ‘ere Foster ISl'J- 
1900. 259pp. Newton Abbot: 

David and Charles. £2.75. 

This interesting biography of an 
Irish philanthropist is published un- 
der the auspices of the institute of 
Irish .Studies of Queen's University, 
Belfast. Foster, son of a British Am- 
bassador to Washington, started his 
career as a diplomat, but he became 
a public figure at the fume of the 
aftermath of the Great Famine 
of 1845-1847, when he pul 
forward detailed projects for the 
relief of the sullcrers by encourag- 
ing emigration. Miss McNeill writes: 
“It was his constant endeavour to 
Increase the self-respect and raise the 
status of die Irish emigrant." Her 
description of his work shows him to 
have been a generous and sym- 
pathetic person, and his experiences 
in (ho United States during the post- 
famine years arc carcfuBy chronicled. 
Later, he became a notable promoter 
of school building and ran into tire- 
wmc troubles with religious narrow- 
ness. Official reports speak of his 
“ princely generosity ” and “ noble 
example ”, and an enthusiastic tea- 
cher was moved to praise him in 
vcr&c: 

Your name is exalted in the Emerald 

Itoe, 

The noble deeds you performed are 
spread many a mile . . . 

He was, on Miss McNeill's showing, 
Ihe finest type of Anglo -Irishman, 
and Iter bkiok, basal in part on Fos- 
ter's papers and on contemporary 
records, is a useful addition to Irish 
social history. 

Gardening 

CoxiH-AD, Elizaduih. One Woman's 
Garden. 140pp. Dent. £2.25. 
Elizabeth Coxhcad has had a life- 
long interest In gardening. She was 
a elimber, too, and learnt to appre- 
ciate Alpine plants, a memory slie 
revives annually in June in the 
French Alps. Inhcritin a an English 
.suburban house with grounds abmt 
llie size of llirce council house flnfs, 
with n poor Cblltern soil, flints, olny 
and " stones by the million *’ she has 
rc-madc the garden, not so much to 
save labour ns to cut out physical 
effort, though she regards “ someone 
clsc’s muscles " as the most valuable 
of all tools on occasions, 

With the aid of a rough plan, and 
black-and-white photographs, a walk 
round the garden conies to life and 
the book is full of information about 
sources of supply, cultivation, 
failures and heartbreaks as well as 
successes. 

Hedges requiring heavy labour 
have been, replaced, shrub walks 
established us well as rock banka and 
a mixed border which latter she con- 
siders to be n "small naturalistic 
garden’s most important feature 
She has made much use of grey- 
leaved plants and considers the estab- 
lishment of a mixed grey edging to 
tho bonier us her humble original ■ 
contribution to the art of horticul- 
ture, inspired by ihe silvery weeds 
bordering Alpine cart-tracks. Lilies 
impart luxury and splendour here 
and there while plants that epjoya 
warm wall at their backs encircle the 
house and are especially rewarding in 
bad weather. 

History 

Edwards, J. R. British H/sWiy 
1815-1939. 582pp. G. Beil. £3. 
One of the volumes in the publisher^ 

** Modern History”, series, .flu; 
carries on the historical survey o* 
Britain beyond L. W. ^ 0 ^ es 
•Hanoverian Eiitfland. The starting- 
point is the year of Waterloo which 
*aw "England in a period of traosi- 
tioh, more rapid than had been Jtoown 
before ". and the narrative ends 
the iHiisivc search for security ; whK* 
preceded the Second Worjd War, . 

Harris, A. Cumberland Iron. Tho 
Story of Hodbarrww Mine 1855* 

; 1968. I22pp' Truro: D. Bradford 
: Barton. £2. , ’ 

Hodbarrow Mine lay in that intereq* 
ing but rather under-yisired 
iouih Cumberland, and in an active 
life of more than 100 i«ars produced 


estuary which served Hudhariow, 
was often alive with vessels c.iinc lo 
fetch away the f.inmus hcnialitc. in 
this model of an industrial mono 
graph, Mr. Harris examines all 
aspects of the enterprise from ilic 
mining methods used to win ihe ore 
to the grow lit of Milium as a town. 

Horsley. P. M. Fiehieenih-Ccnnoy 
Newcastle. 23‘lpp. Newcastle 
upon ly nc : Oriel Press. £2.|0. 

Tihe theme* of these cssajs on u!d 
Newcastle arc its former trades and 
professions, its painters, its poets, 
and some of its outstanding women, 
among them the learned Elizabeth 
Etsiob. The initial essay gives u 
dramatic description of the fall of 
the ancient Tyne Bridge in the flood 
of 1771, in which Lhc approach of 
the catastrophe is traced hour by 
hour, with flashbacks to earlier 
events in the history of the bridge. 
The story is skilfully and imagina- 
tively told. 

Manning, Elfrida. Saxon Farn- 
hatn. 3Gpp. Chichester: Phil- 
Hmorc for the Farnham Museum 
Society. Paperback, 50p- 
Tbis study of the enriy history and 
prehistory of the Surrey town and 
Fla neighbourhood goes rather 
beyond its title, for it is concerned 
with the traces of Iron Age and 
Roman occupation hardly less than 
with the Saxons. It dwells on the 
evidence of old tracks, artifacts, oral 
traditions and place-names, and 
both for its careful scholarship and 
attractive style it is an essay of 
exceptional quality. 

Whitwell, J. B. Roman Lincoln- 
shire. 155pp. Lincoln: Lincoln- 
shire Local History Society. £2. 
Scholarship is combined with a read- 
able style designed to attract the 
non-specialist in this description of 
Roman Lincolnshire, which is pari of 
a new history of the county planned 
to -take the place of Ihe Victoria 
County History, of which only one 
volume was published. Mr. Whit- 
wcLI, who is Keeper of Antiquities at 
Leicester Museum, devotes a long 
chtvplcr lo an account of the legion- 
ary fortress at Lincoln before pro- 
ceeding to describe the •arohneo- 
JjOgioBl evidences for (he Roman 
settlement, trade and communica- 
tions, throughout tho area. There 
ara folding maps of the city and the 
county in Uhe Roman period. 

Mathematics 

Gardner, Martin. Further Mathe- 
matical Diversions, 255pp. Alien 
and Unwin. £1.75. 

This further collection of Miptki 
, Gardner’s puzzles and diversions 
neexfo little, introduction. Like its 
predecessors, <tohc book consists of a 
selection of Ms contributions to The 


Scientific Anirriinn ovci III*.- p:ot 
(L-cadc. Hit) Paradox of i f ic Un- 
expected il.uigiiig. A Matchbox 
l.carning Machine, Curves of (.'on- 
slant Widih — ihe initialed will know 
\riiat k in c'orc for them. Fur those 
-still 1 1 attain il ur with Mr. Gardner's 
works, the Imuk can l>c very highly 
recommended ; mailicnuii-icul know- 
ledge is not a prerequisite for enjoy- 
ment, nn!i) die ability to respond to 
an inicllcouial challenge. 

Philately 

Stanley Gibbons Postage Stamp 
Catalogue. Section It): .4 nstritt, 

Hungary l*)7f. 152pp. Section 1 1 : 
Portugal 1971. 130 pp. See lion 12: 
Spain 1971. 128pp. Stanley Gib- 
bons. Paperback, ROp each. 

These further parts of the Gibbons 
catalogue advance the breaking 
down of the obsolescent Port Two 
(Europe and Colonics), publication 
of which has ceased. As with lhc 
first nine, these new sections provide 
the opportunity for major revision of 
the lists, especially in the strictly 
chronological arrangement of all 
issues irrespective of the nature of 
the stamps. Thus, “ officials ", news- 
paper stamps, postage dues, charity 
and air mail stamps arc nil together 
although retaining their prefixes such 
as “O", “ N ", "P". “C and 
"A " where these applied in the old 
Part Two. 

In the section on Spain, the 
regional and local issues of the Civil 
War period arc listed for the first 
time, so far as these are known to 
have been authorized und put to 
public use. Thematic collectors will 
find the design index for cadi of 
the Austrian and Hungarian lists 
an advantage. 

Pricing is in decimal currency for 
the first time and the implementation 
of the minimum Jp for even, the most 
common stamps I* mitigated to some 
extent by the inclusion of prices for 
sets, these being substantially lower 
than the total of single stamp prices 
where a set includes several cheap 
stamps. 

Religion 

Aution, Nukman (Editor). From 
Fear lo Fali/i.. Studies of suffer- 
ing and Wholeness. 86pp, 
S.P.C.Ki Paperback 90p. 

In 1969 lhc Hospital Chaplaincies 
Council of the Church of England's 
, General Synod held a conference on 
ministry to the sick, the dying, and 
the bereaved. The conference was 
attended by doctors, surgeons, psy- 
chiatrists, psychoanalysts, hospital 
chaplains, philosophers, and theolo- 
gians, A selection of the papers 
presented to this audience Is now 
published under the editorship of, the 
organizer of tihe conference. The- 
little book wiB be of great use to 
any who must minister to those who 


Paper. 

backs 


the 


Archaeology and Ancient History 
Samud Noah Kramer: 
Sumerians. . TUnivettily of CSucago 
• j* D; s. Pendtebunr: v 
The Archaeology of Crete (University . 
Paperbacks. . ££50) \ 

Business and ^toeomlct 
Heim 1 M. GOIdmann i How to -Win ■ 
CmUfmers. (Ptan, 45p) Fraidc H. 

, Knight: Risk, Uncertainty and Profr. 

(UoSerelty ol Chicago Press. £1.80) 
ima J. iWb ■ : 

ment- System* ■ : ^ 

SJij- W/M .JNfe J" 

America, ll/rt^orsily of . Chicago 
Proa*. £2) . . 

Robert Lowdi t . Phaedra : Racine s . 
"Phldre". (Faber. ,45p)' 1 i* 'r 

^ Patrick : Roy hiiJAli XeiohsY . 

-taniidiced &*■ (Phnthw. SOpt , 

: 

rS' (Mayflower. ' 30p) • L r. 

V^Aj.\F.s^rw^A 


History 

Peler Laven : Renaissance Italy. 1464- 
1534. (University Papeihadts. £J55) 
Arthur Zilv&rstnit: Thf First Emanci- 
pation, (Upivpirsity of Chicago Press. 
£1.25) 

LKcratura and Criticism 

John Diyden: Of Drama tick Poesle. 
Edited by James T. Boulton. (Oxford 
University press. 55p) Lord Dohsany: 
At the Edge of the. world. The King 
of Elfland's Datighter. (BeJJantbic.' 40p 
each) Patrick F. Quinn : The Frencft 
Face of Edgar Poe. (Southern Illinois 
.University. Bresa^- £1.20) Rand : 
The Roman tjc Manifesto. (Sjgnet. 45 d) 
■Barbara Herrnstein .. Smith : '.Pop tic 
Closure. (University of Chicago Prcia, 
£1.60) ' 

phBomphy 

Peter Geach : Mental Ads. (Rbul* 
fcdgc, 60p) Richard -Rorly (Editor): 
The Linguistic Turn. (University of 
Chicago /Press, £2) ; Bertrand RussoH : 
An Outline of Philosophy. .' (Unwin 
Books. 90p) . 

Poetry 


were being discussed, for it includes 
admirable brief papers by such 
experts as Dr. l.ishman of the Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry .H London, Dr. 
Hinton of Middlesex Hospital, Dr. 
I'arkcs of the Tavistock Institute, 
dealing with such topics as the 
psychology of pain, of the dying, and 
of bereavement. There is also a 
moving lecture hy Archbishop 
Anthony Bloom on “ the theology 
of suffering 1 ' and a discussion of 
forgiveness in the New Testament 
and in Christian theology by Pro- 
fessor Moule of Cambridge. Perhaps 
the outstanding paper is by the 
Bishop of Durham, who concerns 
himself with " wholeness ” as a 
category which includes physical and 
psychological as well as spiritual ful- 
filment of human personality. This 
last paper, so clear and so well- 
argued, increases one's regret that 
elevation to the episcopacy has made 
it almost impossible for one of Eng- 
land's finest theological minds to 
continue to produce the sort of book* 
which his earlier Oxford days made 
possible ; wc must be contented with 
short studies like this one, every 
paragraph of which could be ex- 
panded into a chapter in a book. 

Hastings, Adrian. Mission and 

Ministry. 214pp. Shecd and Ward. 

Paperback, £1.65. 

Father Hastings worked for many 
years as a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary in Uganda and has travelled 
widely in Africa. This is a study of 
the missionary work on that con- 
tinent, but it has wider application. 
Tile author is deeply concerned to 
stress the theological necessity for 
Christian “ participation in the con- 
temporary struggle for social, politi-' 
cal, and economic justice"; be is 
also convinced that the Christian 
Church must radically restructure its 
ministry "at a time when the 
accustomed pattern to crumbling 
upon every side". One aspect or 
the latter, he urges, is the abandon- 
ment by ihe Roman Church of 
clerical celibacy and n complete 
revision of theological training. 
While Father H&ftin&s directs h» 
attention specifically lo Ihe African 
scene (including some, fascinating 
stiidfes or Roman Catholic mission* 
ary. work in Uganda, Tanzania, nnd 
elsewhere), what ho says is Intended 
to have a much more exteuded 
reference. The point, he urges, is 
very simple yet enormously difficult: 
is the Christian enterprise "gen- 
uinely universal " or is if so linked 
with our European' culture that it - 
cannot speak to men eveiy where? 
Tbls book denis faithfully with ibis 
question; what is said hy way of 
practical suggestion is the logical 
. consequence of the author's convic- 
tion that Christian fufth is universal, 
culturally Adaptable, und a living 
dynamic movement in history, 


M. Harrison : . Authority: and Power in 
the Free Church Tradition. (Southern 
Illinois Univenity Press. £1.20) 
Science . 



C, i U. M. Smith : Mofecillar Biology. 
(Faber. £1,50) J, M. Tanner and 
Bttrbd Inheldcr (Editors): Discussions 

§ ~ Dhlid Development. .4 vote; ‘in ]. 
ial Science Paperback*. - £2.50) 
km L. Thomas (Editor): Mims 
i In Changing the Face of the Earth. 

' (University ' or Chicago Preis,’ VoJ. J, 
£2.15. Vol. 2, C2.75J - . ” 

Social Studies 

.Peter F. Drncker: The Age of Dis- 
continuity. (Pin. 60.p) Harry M. 
Opr : Obscenity and Public Morality. 
(University qf Chicago Pres*. £1.35) 
Frank Field and Patricia Haikin: 
.Blpck Briton*. '» (Oxford- University- 
•Press, 40p) Harry Kalvcn Jr. and 
Him Zrisel • . The American Jury. 
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The Byrphlc Byrbii : A Selection front 
tne POepti of Lord- Byrtm. Edited i by 
Gilbert . Nidps._ (Longman^ 75p) 


'Dylan Thomas: Collect 
1952. (Aldine. .50p), ,A 
Tdii 


m 




. . „ - . Uiv- . s , {0 j^.l jiTr/f Rogue' Her rial (Pfehi EhurctoV -.EiJjirj* alty^Paperbaoke (Mcthuen)v,iUQv/in 

(novirtg ore/In the good years, Berwick Kar», Judith K* rI ?: , • .v Society. (FOnlariti., 1 30p) Paul Books (Allen and Unwin).',-; '' 

atnfle, the Wa« harbour on the:Duddon 3^^.,:;..^ r .:r.; : '■ ■; r/ .-'/X - \ \\-y • 


ov4t 20 million tomofhigh-irfoe 
ore/In (hie good years, Bwwic* 


mtt, 1934- 

, ... Choice of, 

Wordsworth's V.crsp. Edited by R. f3. 
Thomas, (Fatler. ( tf^p) , ' 

‘poiwca ; .; \ //.. 

1 Hatts L Morgenlbau^. Politics In ihe 
Twentieth Century. • (University ‘ of 
Chicago Press. £2.23) Doroihy Pteklei:- 
Democr/icy. (University Paperback*. 
90p) ■• i' 

H 


, Paperbacks. £1) Bryce W. Rucker: 
The First Freedom. (Southern Illinois 
University Prefi*. £1.40) -Mark Testy: 
Teaching" for. Survival. jBaUattline. 
i 4Qp) PAul.wefss i SporiJ A Phliosaphlo 
inquiry. (Southern . Illinois University 
Pres*.; £1.10), i . 

Poblisheri and Dhlrlbu torn 
AJdJne i fDenOi Ballaotine f (Pan); 
Fontana (Colfius) ; Slfio’et (New! English 
Library ):’ 1 Social Science. Paper bade* 
(Tavistock): Southern. Illinois lUniver- 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museums Department 

Administration 

Officer 

£2106- £2751 

A now post in the Somor Management 
Term} ot n comb) nod cultural and 
miormation service with 213 staff and 
annua! budget ol ovor £500,000. 

Duties include forward planning, 
provision ol control data, research, 
report writing and plantation, both 
wjthiri the Department end in support 
ol irw Director as leader of (ho Leisure 
Opportunities Area Team within the 
programme budgeting system now being 
introduced at Coventry. 

Applicants should tiave a university 
degree' nnd/or a relevant professional 
qualification Experience in publio 
administration is desirable and a 
personal interest in the arts would be ol 
advantage. 

Tii a starting Gnlary will depend on 
qualifications end experience. Grants 
towards the expense ol removal .and 
house purchase may bo available 
Further particulars and application form 
available from Ihe 


Personnel Section. _ 
Manpower Division, 
Council House, Coventry. 
Closing date 2nd June. 



Coventry 


mss 


MANCHESTER 

BUSINESS 

SCHOOL 


LIBRARY 


Senior Library Assistant required tor supervision of loan 
services to renders In the School's new building from 
let July or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Candidates should have qualifications In librarianship. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience on 
scale Cl, 045-El .895. 

Application forma and further particulars may be. ob- 
tained from the : 

Administrates Officer. 

MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHODL 
• Hilton Houle • . 

Hilton Street 
Manchester Ml 2FR,- 

to whom applications should : b'e sent by tits' .1 el Juna. 


> ■ BOROUGH OF YfMll PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

i 'Applications am Invlled lor the .following posit In (ho Yeovil Public 
Libraries i • ; 


; Applicants should 


(a) REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

(b) CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


Cturterad Librarians but consideration will ba 


given to -those bho are In the prooMs of completing ih» Part II (Flriai) 
Examination of tha Library Association. For goal la) prolarenco will 
ho given lo applicants who have hod Bapsrlanoo In o wall-organised 
naforonca Library. For post (b) pislofonce will ba given lo Ihota who 
have Phased In pppar 02, List B i paper lop, List C. aml/or to those 
who powera fhft rolovant axperlgnce and training in work -with children 
•fcrttt young hoopla.. - _ ■ 

Tlio salary tof belli posit la at praeem within Uio A.P. ■Grade II (21,47a 
;|-o gi.SKf ppr npnum). The. posi 'li sublasl to the 'N.J.C. corwilioni 
>ol eervlca and to medical axsnrtnatipn. A live -day .weak Is .In opera- 
tion and a local |ob evaluation procedure , has. been astsbltohed. Thera 
are generous .ramovaVlodfllng/dWurbandB.'. eifewano'aa • In 'approved 
;oeeoa. 

Copies ol .lhe form ol gppUcnltorf Lofielher. with ilia apprdprial^ pool 
ipa cm Ballon i Bvalualfan and lurUior panic lii are, pixy ’ Da obtained from 
Uio nnderalgned. lo whom applications should be relumed not later ihah 
,14 days from lho appodranoa of ihle edvertlwmeril. Candidates should 
iikMobm cloarly tor which poal they aro applying. 

‘ K- LLOYD AUMRIDaE. fl.LA.. Borough Librarian A Curator. Central 

Ubracy. ^ind George Sir eol.YEQ VI L, Some reel. . 5th May, 1971. 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

Education Department 
Libraries Division 

(A) Senior 

Assistant Librarian 

Grade: Special (Librarians). Salary Scale: 
El ,128-21, 866 per annum inclusive of London 
Weighting. 

mi Assistant Cataloguer 

Grade: A.P. 1/2. Salary Scale: £1,128-21,605 




Applicants for either post rnusi hold ai feast Part I of 
the Library Association Examination and In the case of 
post (B) ability to use a typewriter would be an advantage. 
Point of entry to the Grade in each case will be depen- 
dent upon qualifications and experience. 

Post (A) Is interchangeable with others of similar grad- 
ing, but the successful applicant will be allocated Initially 
lo assist the Branch Librarian in preparatory work for 
the new Roundshaw Library, Wallington. due to be opened 
wHhin the nexl few months. 

Details and application forms (returnable within 14 days 
of the first appearance of this advertisement) obtainable 
from Roy Smith. F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Central 
Library, Manor Park Road. Sutton, Surrey. 

T. M. H. Scott, 
Principal Chief Officer. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

Applications are invited Tor a pus I as 

Professional Assistant 

to the Department's three Library Advise r« 

The Julios will consist of helping the Library Advisers in 
Dlieir inspections of public library services und with their 
other general duties in connection with public uml oilier 
libraries. This post offers n valuable opportunity itn a 
young librarian who will be given every encouragement lo 
broaden his experience, to use his initiative, and In contri- 
bute In work which oould have an important Influence mi . 
the development of library services in this connlry. ' 

The 'person appointed will be tamed in London, hut a c.m- 
Mileralik- ann-u ill of unveiling is likely m he involved. 
Appropriate general experience of work in u public library 
m required. A librarian is taught whu w at present 
employed by a public library authority Which is willing n> 
second him in the sendee or the Department for n period 
of . two years, lie should be ompLoyed on UhcJocal Govern- 
ment AP 3 or 4 snlaiy scales and he would continue to 
receive his prevent salary, or any higher scale lo which he 
nifty be promoted by hi* nmhoriiy Jn his absence, plus 
Lpndpn allowance if this is jiol already paid. 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians or graduate* 
wilh al| the qupURcplioiu needed for elect ion as Couriered 
■ LtbnnuM,; , 

b’lirllitir lie In Us mid application forms may be olifiibicd from 
Mins B. t. Tuylor, Department of Jvducnilon and Scleuco 
Ciirzim Street, Lmutoii, W.l. fTeh 01-493 7070, Intension 

i The cloving dale for vhc rcccipi of applications is it May. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
HOSE AND CROMARTY '. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE . 

, ■ COUNTY nenARY 

Applications ere .invitee for the 

6 0*1 of • 

I8TRICT LIBRARIAN : EASTER 
.HDSB based el Irpeigortltiil 
■ Branch Library, \ 

Seiwy '• scale : . ClisrtorM 

Librarian : . £1.418-£1,778. Part-. 

a led Librarian : Trainee 

to C 1,317. Further dotal W 
and application .-foima. may. ba 
h*d. from tha County! Librarian, 

■ County- Library. 'The QW 
Aqsdemy. Tuiloch Stieet. Dina- 
J»U. .to wbwi ■ m oompTaled . 
, lofmp would be lent by asm 
i May, 1071. , ■ 


.J. M.- DUNLOP. - 
. County ClerK, ; 




Other Vacant 
Appointments 


ISLINGTON 

OnPUTYsTO 


fills JatTw.i 
f h»«. bid Crin- 


.isas- 


Education Committee ol the V 

COUNTY OF STIRLING J 

Board ol Management o! Falkirk Technical Co^ fl 

TUTOR LIBRARIAN \ 

Applied lions are invited lor the above post. E 

Applicants should preferably hold a university 4 *,.. 
equivalent qualification In Arts, Science or Engine?, 
gather with a recognised Chartered Librarians ouu 
lion. Applicants with a university degree in librarians'? 
be considered. /! 

Salary will be on a soale equivalent to Scale 6 of True 
tish Teachers' Salaries Memorandum 1971 william, 
of 22,388 per nnnilm. Placing will ba given acm 
qualifications and experience. 

This post offers opportunity and challenge 

Falkirk Technical College is a major college in dr 
buildings with departments ol: — Building Trades, ft 
try. Commerce and Business Studies, Electrical im 
• mg. Foundry Trades, General Studies, Mathematics. n 
anicai and Production Engineering and Mining. Ttai 
currently over 5,000 students. An extensive buiktngi 
gramme is due to start at an early data on oompipja 
which the present library will move to a new paittf 
college. The Tutor Librarian appointed will have theca 
tunily of participation In the detailed planning ana c 
missioning of the new library. 

The Tutor Librarian is directly responsible to the Prir^ 
lor the effective organisation of the College UbraiySe 
and for implementing the policy of providing library! 
rials for students In a Wide variety ol courses. ■ .. ] 
Application forms may be obtained from Dr. W. IV. Ed 
Principal, Falkirk Technical College, .Grangemouth ft 
Falkirk. Completed forms are to be returned to BieN 
pal at the above address not later than Monday 318IL 
1971. ] 

Education tiffices, James S. Metde 

Spitlal Street, Stirling. Director of Educs 


ANjTR^iAllV RFN's i.i 

nrtilVTV LIBRAK* lirjJr. Li 

« ‘ ’ Vncr,. m-vorilli 

'SB 

Crf^-TU. iwe. tW' CAMI 

b-5'%1 I S I K r 

N BOROUGH OF 

,UAHlK^DF pA STMlH T CHI 

JSP^W rron. Applltar 

io* Uouanl'* f pu 2 ( , |[ oharao «»r 
Sfil" MUOle »PPi »»«* iUiuuIi. 

mhiiIHX iiilnini. rej- t ten In 

SQ-m ol ihw fuel 

'SlitJuiWlI < l * School ol Fuiihn 
'i^iiion (or qon;!(S; Edumdon 
iL iiOia'i- ir ‘ hlp ' 1 1 cm OAP, 

Ktti iiununi. Ai'ur qujn- P ., r( i 

Sr.flftje £s.*a 

5 sirs: 

•JJi m dmeJopm* linjory j4ib_Moy. 

feirw KENT 

iuimi woWIni. MOT « sCHC 

Z&&PEUB cH A Wi 

• Si. W* wfWW™ umdc Sen 

*u,UIn» BOiuuah Llnrarl»o. rer^in^ol 
p^Kt/Tbe ■uiiouibl. Hen- J" ® 
“ ,h Jun '- 

SrtSS 

: borough of d ‘‘K5fi®“V 

f BARN6T &.«?*!! 

IttSSST ..mured- « 


■ uditiilMii - rhiec pu«»«» m 
Junto | 4»bi> actoifl- 

niuIldceiiOM. » lib P«>- 

KvZ iff sad quail rtcjuiom, 

KiSiSi. R»Hilcld 


DOWN COUNTY COUNCIL 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

A|i|iliiuilim- nre inxik-J from uiimbiy (llialiRcd nuit tTperitntrfl 
for (he UillinviHE |hi<Ih : - 

W* CUlLDM-m L1IIUARIAN Inert poui hexeU «« Onunvll 

Al* HI-1V ULJ1 .s-a2.02M. 

I In AN.XI.Xr.VNr I.I Hit A III AN. On veil «1 Onunty HrjdfliirVii 
nuhliu-ti. I ihritiiun’* Sunlc al.ii.18-tl.770i. 

CX» BKANCd I.IHHAIIIAN iutw |io»l* lu-cd nl Wanen^m, ( 
Scnle (1 1 .CUN-1 1 ,776i. 

Foil Cal. I Inr (H-rMHi .uiixilnleil cu CW» «e« und cWtalhl |W ** 
rcspiiiislMc f»«r ilovelopiiiM i lie uiuiily dilldicn'x ncrv|«*. . 

HiiM IW. -Thr per^ro .ippoinled .will In' frwmwlhle for Of 
and « ill Imv«- Hu- u)t)N>ilnnil.v in g ii in varied experlen« “ • 

HlV lK-.i,h|ilj|leis U-.IHI : 

Hour u-» Hi. I'ci-iiu niin<«ntril will be losprnuJhle &*» St-rte*! 
service in j uv-w luilklluji muicCIy tu he ugeiwd (J,K» «(■ rl.) , 
A|i|>Hviiliii|l •••nil and I'nildiliiHU lif wrvlco er. 
iiiiik-rnlpiial. I»> wlmm onijilwcd hiiiiIIvjiUoilh 11111*1 0* J 

tin, 11 h ,» in .in I-KIUAY. -till JUNF. 1V7I. • / 

('nnvu'svJnK ilireil »■! mU'r'Vl. will illwiinlify. 

CVniilllmlsr. I >i.,< ii|ulri> k. ' , . 


- tanrtu, ^gcnHtld HWM, 
tMS. Wn ClfiX. 

S : HOSPITAL 

^jBEXLBV. 

^SrlnVlitd^fram per- 

uTtJff «nd to DU b» 
Scad warklas viHiui- 

■jufihH VtllMinti. PUc-duy 
"'ll* wj.10 p.m., Monday 10 
Ua Mta* inaual Imic. a* 'It- 

kiKBtrt. Von v»u>m 


MMinurinMi. 

•aunt lull willkUlat* and 

S MBUl 0 < lUd KICICU 10 

raw iiu'IUt 


X COLLEGE 

wauas^w. 

tVURARY ASSISTANT 
• m Ada dMln v( ono 
IBMMtt'ftllfc cnunict HI'<X 
*r (Sim tniifjit, in Uia 
MIim ita > Ahuunn to • 
IWini. 1M * Oi«cr pun 
HWn »n0 tyitai. 1 


EXETER 

it'll* und 1 oiiniv .if ihr i'll* on 
l I K Y 1 [llllAHY 

Am'IiiailuKi liuni Chnruml I-lbrarinni 
Or lliosr kha has. p-ssacd iht l.lhrary 
Amo.-IiiiI.iii I liiul l i.imlnailfin me fmlnd 
Bur Ct» COM' td ASSMhNV C'HIHV 
RPN’S I.IHHAM1AN H Ihrnrinnr Saubl 
HraJp. 11.41 l.f | uih]»l la ihn 

Nail.innl Irani l'.>un,-|l (.'undllloiti of 
Nirikr. Martlnu i'"lm nn IhU tfrade » III 
l<«' mrorilliig 1.1 muuIiCIcuiiodi and csi^il- 
cnit. 

Am>iirailmii, alih i)ip name* or inn 
iclcicrv. mini rea.'h lire (It* 1. Dilution. 
C.TCV I IbntT*. Hxrirr. I'SJ Il'Q. by the 
Will May. 1071 

A. HPNNL rr. ..ronn^rjetlj. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND 
ISLE C F ELY EDUCA TION 
COMMITTEE 

„ COUNIY IIDRARY 

CIM L l)R 1:N".X I IRK MU AN 
AP 4. 11,77b <u £1,02? 

ApplUmis should bu <' hurt. red Libra- 
riant mill iiiiinblr mulllkutlunt and cs- 
rerleuce lor ilic POM or Llhrarlal In 
ohariie or ihe wi»ite to children and 
islwoll. Cltln uilb rcaiovi,! cxpeuri 
gltcn In approved ram. |l»ntu pur- 
LhBir fuel llilct nuy be available 

Fmilirr piiilcuins fiom ih« Chief 
EduvJillon Ofllcer, Shire ||all, Om hi Inge, 
t-ilJ OAP, (n «n.un uppUcniium, alvlnn 
tie, pari I ml are cr edjeaiioa. nuuTirica- 
lloni. .jpeilrnee, present pail, irade and 
■ulur*. and ihe namvs and nddreaiei of 
IB - o people 10 ubom reference may be 
mode, should be tent 10 reach him by 
I 4i h Ma * . 1071. 

KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

HUNT I.DIJCAIION COMM11TLE 
COUNTS' LIHHARY 
.SCHOOL LIBRARY SLKVICS 

A PP I.I CATIONS tie in vile , 1 fiom 
CHAK r.Hru LIIVMAIUANS lor the 
YOST of I IRRAtUAN to inuusuime a 
Iibrjrj lenke lo ,,'houli. Sohiy wiibm 
liiudc Senior OIIU'ci > ,£2.1Uta to 12.7S1). 

Puymem ol .list urban 01 uhowanec (100 
rcr ecru ol removal coin, n lodiina allow, 
anoe df up 10 IS u week lor n period 
mri ttevedini Mt month*, and n Miillna- 
10 rdlowenve 01 up to L?d) rruiy be aiade 
to a married man, or a aingte woman with 
dependent iclutisei redden l wIlli her. 

Kitllciaiari nnd arrlltJilon lornu irom 
ihr county Lihiariun. Kcm County 
Ltbeui*. .SprinflleU, Maidilone. lo whom 
eruiiplcicd (01 mi ilKiuid be relumed by 
2hth _N|ay. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER LIBRARY 

NliNiOH I inR ARY ASSISTANT 
vAUrUMATIUN) 

APl'I.ICA rii'N.s arc Invited lot a new 
POST ul SVNIUK l U1HA.RY ASSIS- 
TANT lo Olylal in Ihe dev sldpmcnt Of 
auiomaicd i»icim In the Uni, cmiy Ldb- 
imir. 

rrofvHional llbiary qualKicaikmi and 
(kmilkirliy with computer* and pragma- 
ailng would be advantageous, bjt are boi 
rmcmial. The appointment trill com- 
mence lt.im 1 Ausuti. 1V71. 

The nppoinifB will work with the Lib- 
rary’* Sivicms Analy*t on the crcallcia 
Of new i**iemi in the Library and In 
particular on thu crtunhin t-t an nuio- 
mjilcd clreuMiion tomrol micni. 

no liny will He inliiuUy at an appropriate 
point on .vp i-j ua preueni tl.u.ia to 
ti.“»i: a ( bauernd Ulrrarlan ml) receive 
Oul lew than flail?. 

l uriher pmiculir* may be obialned 
fpim the liepniy llilabhilintcni Olllecr, 
lho UnltciMH, Ballrlga, Lon inner, with 
whum .ipphcuilnna nhtca toplcji. naming 
ihre* rvlcrcei. ihould be lodged llul Liter 
iJloi .«! May, 1'iJt. _ 

LAMBETH PALACE 
LIBRARY 

Lon dun. K.tU 


newburn urban 
district council 

APPtJINIMfNi; «| A y"l"RINh 

m.iud (Mm 

l-risr 1 q,L,hn<d ‘■■"didaie* for the ahove 

..P 1 ; iuicev,rul apruconi will *s- ce- 
.. .'** '"b* riUB or ih.,- J„.nui 
LfiP 11 ' tU'** 11 lh i‘ c* r niral I ibuiy .nij 

•*, leiponsihlc f.. ( me vlnul-n. 

e^nUCl!? ,,n ^ , dl ‘f l -’y ■>! Muck and 
far liahem with local Sthn..U. 

App||mt| r , l u. tmilng B|r . .maii|| k -j|i.. n y 
,?“.i, rcr ^ D,; *- ,r>fll,h *‘ *Dh the name* 

•*«*■ iclercta vho.dj b- v.-ni 1 ., ihe 

•Mfcniiatf nut later than U,i Ma” 

CAnvMilm whl daMualifv. 
f&.VnaV ,,■?,! kf.K, Lleik ol Ihe luun.il. 

NORTH RIDING 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

WiW w iintiv 

SwomIkit" 

.»*« nw.Bllc I lb. hi, r* 
operating In ihe WhltiH OMrlci. in uddi. 

IE iu2 10 ffi'lwt m ’.He 

Ihvirta llradqiiv-lcri. 

within ihr I Ibr.iflan,- Scale. 
ll.Oik to ncvOidW* to >t,»uflta- 

llonj und evpenrnce 
Remoidl cvpencea ondMr lodging altow. 
aoccf ivtyahle in approved rarer. 

ApMlcdilon rornu and inriher raniou. 
jwj from ihe Count* Mbmrlai*. County 
1 Ihrary Headqairtcra. flummar Srhaol 
Lanu, SorihjIS'iwn. YOrkehfrr. 10 whom 
thev tdvnild be luu.nra not htti itn 
£)K May, 1U71. 

ROBERT A. worm- K SPOON. Wfik 
of the County Counti l, 

POND PRIDD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

APPOINTMENT Ol- BRANCH 
LIBRARIAN 

RHYDYFtLlN HRANtll LIBRARY 
Appiieaiiuna nre (ndied Iron, per ton* 
who have Putted Ihe Pari 1 examination 
of the Library Auociiilon for the POST 
of BRANCH LIBRARIAN. Rhvdyfelln 
Branch Library. Poalyorldd. Salary A.P. 
CJradc U cc 1.27 2 par annum w *.1.3 M per 
annum) with point of entry In Aceorduni.> 
with experience and Prevent ailary. Ap- 
r^lntment tupcrannuuble und lubject la 
BUilsfacior*- meilkdl etunilnniion. 

Appllraildnt, ipgrrher w|ih Ihe name* 
■ nd uddrevici ol (WO retercca. 10 b* re- 
ceived bv the undrulanrd not later than 
Tv today. 2Sth May. 1971. . 

CnnvaHlni directly or Indirectly will 
dltquiilK* and apnirc.inti mini dtKkue 
whether they me crimed 10 an* Membor or 
Senior Officer of Ihe Connell. . 

F.. Trevor Thomai. Uvpuly ClerL ol ihe 
Council. MunUlp.il Building*. Pontypridd, 
Glamorgan. 

afilTA HTi , iwi. ■ 

CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 

imeor par ding ihe tiilldc fcuil of 
Souihieai 

DEPUTY CITY LIBRARIAN 
Salary 1 1,326 to E:.S5» . 

APPLICATIONS^ ur» Imlfd front 
Kellovri ot ihe Ubrniy A»* 0 <lailoii »liS 
a tride experience ol public library 
admin lit ration. . 

Further deoil* regarding (he above poit 
10 be obtained from the CTIV Librarian, 
Centrtl Library. Porlimouih. POI 2l>X. 
U> whom aptttu.uloTW xhould be tent by 
Fr iday, tail Mu* . 167»- tPQ « 101) 

THE UNIVERSrrY OF 
SHEFFIELD 

Till! l.milAKY 

API'UCATIuNS nrr tmli-d Iwm |»U 
tr'vion.illv ti’inllllvd h-a<iuiiv liH\)VI|. 

All h »t . I- v, brut ll, e vuLil 

! r-J —I'n im,ktv jtt iccKriu* 


Al'l'MI'ATntiNS nr* Invited Mr ihe etncrjrncc detlrabte. . . , 

•IIM- ..I AH SI. SI Ant UURARtAN Snliry In the range £1,401 tOlJ.i 
• .■mhd itcs vh'intJ be gtndii.nci nnd ^tll, F S.S U. provlnion. 


HtluDii ir-su il.miii p>'v.i»s a Knuwleiiry ol Lutin- 


uNbtlJt. l»l»n AllivlaMI 
•5nlUlfl.-8.ijH, and ujiplit 
LlbrariuH, furk. 
f 1 . R*ln tart, Londou 


ap,** 1 


Ot. I lim n, N. It vluttil. 


WEST RIDING 
COUNTY LIBRARY 
WAKEFIELD HOSPITALS 
MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 

POST-GRADUATE 
MEDICAL CENTRE 
WAKEFIELD 

LIBRARIAN 

required lo 

/ ORGANISE SERVICES 

Salary afleortting lo axparienen 
yvilhlil AP IV/V (£1.776-^2.288 
tJpr atfnum), AppitpRAln must bn 
Qharl^red librarian's vriWi .'nullable 
Shpnrloncn. ’ .• ’. 

For furlber details apply : . . 

1 ‘ County, Librarian 

County Library Haaifquartart 
Batna Lent, Wak^eld 


j. v. rANtiynw. 



gaNdWAMSillRE 

IRWMlsrs 1 * 

Vtorwio; 

gL'sg luibwued Iron CM 
rr?2; a.p. J, 

ijS&m 


l-viH-rniKu m a l<.hulurlv lllvor* an 
ndt.inl >gv. bin mil esvential. Raimi on 
Ibv .Hi ilc AK. 11 cnndei lev lent U.3J7- 
■ '.137 IllClililinH I ■nidi'll rvughllrtg. 

A|i|,I'i'aI'uiii wtru the Pamca or two 
rcf'ie.-* blmrM he vrnt tv the Lltumlun 
no l.iirr_ than June In*. 

THE MANCHESTER 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

HIlLRl-NCTi LIRRAKIAte 

winccNuroN oivutcci' library 

AW K'Alllirn arc invited Cor the 
ARUVL post whirl* h in one ol uur 
bu.i_M nuhir DIM IK? LihlaCjM. Hulal* 
will he U»>j riant Uiade H ilI.OJS to 

^ ATO^tMuon ‘ forrrw and further delalU 
avolLhle from ihe Chief AWiwnl. hraB 
Cenii.il labuiy, M. vevte'i ho«atw,. M-jO- 
cfwtKi XU SI'D. Ckoung date, S*Aurtlav 
Wlh_Ma* ■ lull. 

LONDON nOROUOH OP " 

MERTON 

LIBRARIES DFPARTMtNT 
TRAIN IS LIBRARIAN 


willi FB.su. pro* into n. „ _ 

I'urther ptrikulor* from the Regtetrar 
to whom applied limit ilhrcg uopk-v) ohould 
be rent b* 3th June IWI. Ounte Kel. 


Omraal 

*. .pnra MwUiCkffBUJ 




lltei' vlch 

r ttteieei. 







iWWCES 1 * DE- 

^fp*r «MU» 


r-«jo 

: ’ ' 1 ‘ 1 - j 

Personc 

: - • 1 r ‘ • . 


* lelcccrd aivhdairj win. ret eWa p re- 
Ilrmpaiy 1 raining In 'he hjjoujb 
libra rica rationed by, Menndmdil an 
full aaliry to a fuMw library 

SSTfflR 

amioailOA *nd approved Hudy eg- 
and app^a- 

™^ Ms T h ! S ?7iS' 

I a let than Wedntaddt. the 2nd fune, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
SOLIHULL 

BRANCH IIOKARCAN 
fHub* M-joi Branch) 

HKANL'II LIBRARIAN rraulred a| 
(hi* mudein Riancb LJhrii* icrving u new 
hooting eaieie. Annual Civile ICUjMi) 
MQk*. A L'hJrteted Uhrurlan li to- 
qitiicd : Duty 00 scale A P. Ill «LI.5I3 
to 2l .776 per annum), commencing 

a£ uTurti *Loe/l* ffoverwoent Condlibnu of 
Service- Houilna may be provided. AJ| 
Mmoval eipemet p«ld lubjeet lo cyndl- 
lions. Oeneral flnsnclnl _■ Ultra BCi 
temarde tale and cure hate of houilna 
accommodation In Solihull. „ _ 
Application* to F.O. Box IB, Council 
Bouse. S oli hull, by Ha t _ _ 

STAFFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

A JS5Wr.di.CB 

v&siass 



lo^i thu Wednttddt. the 2nd fune, 
Sydney Aflia.' Town Clerk. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMirrffJS 


'mma 





V$jrF.i y . lWT _ 

■jmSwt 


LANCASHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

HORWICH COLLEGE 
OF 

further education 

Appointment of 

TUTOR LIBRARIAN 


A TUTOR LIBRARIAN In required 
lor 1 st September. 1071. Appll- 
Cania Should be Charlered Libra- 
Hons and should preferably have 


whom complertd forntl mult be returned 
Clerk of the County 


acme teachino exporlenca m 
further education. The person 
appointed will bo directly respon- 
sible to the Principal for tha 
Library Service in iho College 
and will moke e leaching contri- 
bution probab'y in the Held ol 
Qcneral Studies. 

Salary In accordance vrlih the 
Burnham IF.E.) Scale for Lec- 
turer Grade 1— £1 .330-E2.20Q p.e, 
according to qualifications and 
experience, with additions tor 
teacher training. 

Further Information and applica- 
tion terms from ; 

Tha Prlnolpal, 

Horwloh College ol 
Further Eduoation, 
Victoria Road, 

Bolton, BLB BED, 
to whom they should ha relumed 
aa aoon aa possible. 


HON. SOCIETY OF MIDDI.E 
TEMPLE LIBRARY 1 

TRAINED 1IDRAAIAN 
Tiotnca grade, a'M2 to £1,319 

APPLICATIONS are Imlwd for chit 
new POST tt htvh ha* been crcuicd U> ai&lLl 
the further development dl the catalogu- 
ing unj resdeev adviaory Krtlcea ot ibli 
eminent lun library. 

I'nmlldaiea should be peeooni studying 
pan-time to become Chartered Librarian*. 
Or be student librarian* who have pxaed 
l-'injls Pan II end wish to obtain ftrot-rtue 
expc'lenco and pru,Hf*l imlnlna before 
taxing up a aenlor post. 

Ooudluonx o< eerviM 1 JS-hour. s-d*v 
week, irnercus holtda* alkm-unce. non. 
^oDjrihurory penaton raieme. free lanzbea 

Further particular* from and appllrt- 
tlOM to Ubrirlnn and Keeper of Rceordi. 
Middle Temple library. Middle Tempts 
Lane. E.C.4. by. June 3. 1OTI. I 


La ne. E.C.4. by. June 1 1U7 I . | 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE ; 

LIBRARIAN 

drbartment of chemical 

LNOINESRINO AND CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

APPLICATIONS ate Invited lor tha 

K vt of LIBRARIAN. Duties Include 
rury nnd related services lor under- 
graduates, postgrad uaiei and acidemia 
sraR In the Department Knowledge of 
n lflund subject an tdtuniagc. Srlnty 
acvoi dlnu to 4 'ialllL'jilona und cvpetl- 
en-e la ei.vlra ruing tu £1.103. 

in writing glvlns lull 

euuUiium 'lino wlU) name* ana *drlrc**H 

- fB5SSV7r ,uta«ta. c.b.w.i 

ROYAL STATIOTtCAL 
SOCIETY 

.. .. _ LIBRARIAN required Mr 

the. above library. Muse be lully umlt- 
lied nod prNorahly have ■ pedal library 
eipertvace. No wtskend. or ojenlne work. 

Apply to tha Librarian. 21. Beniinek 
Se.. London, w.l. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
WALSALL 

u 

UMiMfiluy for ih* Sut|ra 
together wiib the ronnwiaf rrmoitiT #*• 


JUNIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT re- 
quired for Cheater Beatry Reaeortn 
miilnnc Llhmry of InxMhile n( Cancfc 
fltArurvh at Fulham Rond, 8.W.J- 
Duilra bated 0 n lending library nmUM 
hni will ba varied. Expoticnc* W 
sciaailflej medical library uieful. Com- 
menclag salary occnraina, 10 pravlotii 
etperience aw qnallllcatloiti tq region 
of fftOO-esflo P«e aonum.--App]y with 
■amti of ism rtfereMio the Secraiary. 
3d Sumner Place. S.W.7. quoting ref. 1 
JM/B/JO. 

LIBRARIAN.— ®wnily tBarleredv amU- 


Public and University 
Appointments 


.. -UNIVERSITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM 

APPLICaSoNsJ * w F Mtrtr tor rt* 
POST ofUCTURBR IS the Bnglleh Ds* 
pumtit W perform the dutlu of T ulor 
« Englbh 10 Oyertca* Simu la ; other 
deoirUMDU FrouIiIw ,of w Dal* 
yeraty. The post aho l»«|^» 

In the Deroriinecl of English. Qualifi- 
cation! {■ appCedJ'yebileSi *fto. 
net ot Iced 

m a 

meat hM 

K 

wtiom tlv 

Iron) appnnanii .urnrami munis ui roc 
refoerjTibt«j| be sal ««* later thin 


mg s forslgn Ian- 
dahfy — — - 
F.SS-U 
Sepfemhir, 

''ftrmttS! 

B BIS 2TT. 10 

one cup 


nrn wre rpvBPgjTET 1 


Librarians 

in Government Departments 

There are vtie.incics in ihe fnltiiuFing l iover 11 mein elepurl- 
nicnls fiir ejiLiIid.ilei with prufewinniil qiiuliiii'miiiii'i and 
some firaciieai experience, rimse expccriiiji in nbtdiii 
pToffiss-vvmal quaUncaktitRis Uy Scptomher, 1071. will he 
considered. 

Civil Service Department. Civil Service «.<»ll«Re. Smi- 
ningdulc I'ark, Ascol, Berks. 

Ministry oC Defence, Royal Air Force l ulloge, Biactnell, 
Berks. 

Department of Education nnd Seienee, ) oiitloii, W.l. 
Depnrimcnt of the Environment, Leindoit, SF.I. 
Foreign andComnionwcalili Office (London) 

One post in the Mnin Library, S.W I. 

One post in Ovcrsc.™ Devofopnicnt AdminiMr.it ion, 
Tropical Products liiMidiic, W.f I 
Home Office, London, S.SV.f . 

Department of Trade and Tiidusiry, London, s.W I. 

SALARY (inner London): £1.184 lo £2,010 (under re- 
view). S 0 mewh. 1 L lower for posts out vide Loudon. Start- 
ing salary may be above minimum. Non-contributory 
pension, Good promotion prospects. No evening or 
weekend duty in most of the pnMs. 

For full details nnd an application form (to he returned 
by 10 June, 1971), write to Civil Service Commission, 
AIcncon Link, Basingstoke, Hunts, quoting G/624iD)/2. 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN 

fay Medical and Scientific Libraries 

NOTTINGHAM 

The Libraries, with a staff of 12, provide a literature 
service for the scientific departments and commercial 
and administrative management of the Company. 

Candidates must be Chartered Librarians and have 
practical experience, desirably in a medical or scien- 
tific library or information service. The person ap- 
pointed will work closely with the Chief Librarian 
who is due to retire within 2 years and will under- 
study her in the daily running of the library service. 

Salary will be negotiable according to qua lific&l tons 
and experience. Employment conditions include 
profit sharing anil contributory pension scheme. 

Please apjily in writing giving fill! dcluils of age, 
education and experlenwio ' 

. MteiJ D. W. Drury, 

1 Employment Officer, ' ■ 

Boots Pure Drag Co. Ltd. 

Nation Street, 

Nottingham, NQ23AA.. 


Assistant librarian/ 
Morniii Officer 

Wa require a Chartered Librarian or Graduate for this 
post in the Group Library and Information Section et 
St. Albana. 

The -work will Incfude responsibility, for daily., library 1 
, routines, 'dealing with enquiries, indexing, and preparing 
bulletins, - 

'Experience of library and Information work in a com- 
mercial environment la desirable, though hoi essentia), 
Willingnesa to accept responsibility Is Important. ”, : /' 
Salary will be commensurate with aga. qualifications end 
experience. 

Application forms' may ba obtained from :— ' 

Group Rasearoh Manager, 

United Glass Limited,] . 

Porta he Wood, 

St. Albans, ' • ’’ 

Herts, !• . i ■ ' ■ - 

Tel: 81. Albene S»2«1. - 




Innovators in packaging 


LIBRARIAN 

: FOR ETHloiPIA 

i ' 

Qupliljed . Male : Llbrtirlup required 
far library ol wall esiabliMiao 
Boys' Sodoot In Addis AbBbs. 
Posf begin* tn Sapl'edibar, 197|, 
■tar Wo yesraj ' ' = 

Pdre*, BOcornmodBlIbn. - : g|f«W- 
Ahcai, . .. ^ 

CortUot Ujitnotitatoly I . " 

Dsvfd. Brown 
Ovanawa VolunlMara , . 

, C.I.I.R.) At Kqtlsnd P«ik ; 
London, W.l 1 

..Taiopboqt .1 .fW87-.aiM.'v, 


MOUNT ALLISON : 

' t UNlVERSltV ,-; 

:■*" . SacklrHle I ,N.B.’ ; i’ 

j ,■ Capado . , - r 

Appitoailctoa ere Invllad for ■ 

, pMlilof] In tfio DaperfnenL; of 
Enqllah, leeching (hitlaa id'ntiw 
ntahbe 'Bsplember- 16/1.', '.The 
rosnendste may -ba appointed el 
' ibly; .rank. , A alrong background 
Jn KssioraHoii ■ end- . eighteenth. 
. oanWylUentlvre pill be fcvburibd* 
be Well aa an. toleraii ..to : iKlifar- 
g rafale leaolilng. Selaiy minima 
*» ■! Professor 417;000 J Aflio*: 
oisto (13, son vAwftiani tic, 090 i 
■Leotyrer ■*..3en$ apprina- 

■jiane neiore : June'- iiC, itn, to. 
' pf.'L. A. " Oochtmirt,. Oebsitraeiil: 




















